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YOUNG    BECK 

CHAPTER   I 

THE   BERTRAM   TWINS 

■llfiTh^lf  ^°"f"/*'d  at  the  play:  "That  pore 
Am  et  had  a  deal  of  trouble  in  his  family."  It  was 
just  the  same  with  the  Kirwoods.  I  don't  think  there 
was  ever  yet  a  family.  Hamlet's  not  excepted  to 
whjch  so  many  strange  and  exciting  things  happened 
and  young  Beck  was  pretty  well  mixed  up  w'lth  the 

o«!l°rr  "If  *^*'"  ^o'nething  leaked  out  in  the  news- 
papers,  all  wrong  as  a  rule,  and  the  chaps  at  the 

details,  for  Beck  was  as  close  as  an  oyster,  thev 
never  could  get  a  word  out  of  him.  Moreover  he 
was  as  obstinate  as  a  pig  when  I  suggesteTthat'  we 

"M«!    •  '"^°  P""^'  *"^  '^a^*  ^°"«  with  it. 

wot  in  my  name,  anyhow,"  he  said.  "The 
governor  is,  or  was,  a  detective.  If  you  must  tell 
those  stories,  which  I  think  are  best  let  abne   pu 

used  to  that  sort  of  thing." 
So  when  I  wrote  a  screed  or  two  in  the  magazine 
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o  d  Beck  was  the  hero.  The  old  man  grumbled  a 
bit  m  his  own  easy-going  way.  but  the  son  didn't 
mmd.  It  was  the  mother  made  trouble  In  the 
long  run. 

"I  won't  have  it."  she  said.  "Honour  where 
honour  is  due.  My  old  man  has  enough  o?  his  ow^ 
without  stealing  his  son's  share." 

Beck  could  never  stand  out  against  his  mother, 
and  he  gave  in  at  last  with  a  growl.  "  Have  it  your 
own  way  and  be  hanged  to  you,"  he  said 

I  was  full  of  the  notion.    I  could  do  great  things 
so  long  as  Beck  refused  to  let  me  do  anything  Su 
now  I  was  by  no  means  so  sure  of  myself     We  had 
been  through  a  lot  of  queer  and  exciting  adventures 

R  ^l  u '"l.^u^*  '^*'  **■"*  *"°"^^  *"y^*y.  and  I  thought 
Beck  had  been  as  clever  as  any  of  the  chaps  in  the 
books,  but  there  was  nothing  about  him  to  tickle 
the  curiosity  of  the  reader.     He  could  not  play  the 
violin,  nor  smoke  shag  tobacco,  like  Sherlock  Holmes 
he  hadnt  sharp  features  or  sharp  eyes,  and  he  was 
quite  incapable  of  the  cocaine  habit.     He  couldn't 
play   cricket  like  Baffles,   and    he   didn't   want   to 
write  poetry  like  Captain   Kettle.    There  wasn't  a 
single  label  I  could  hang  on  to  him.     He  was  just 
a  nice-looking  little  chap  that  looked  a  deal  youneer 
than  his  age.    So  I  hung  fire  for  a  while. 

The  chief  puzzle  was  how  to  begin.  Often  when 
Beck  and  I  are  sitting  together  after  dinner  smoking, 
perhaps  a  bit  fired  after  a  day's  shooting  or  golf- 
we  are  good  company  for  each  other  without  a  word 
spoken.  At  such  times  we  seem  to  talk  without 
words  of  the  things  we  have  been  through  together 
iften  my  memory  grows  clear  and  I  almost  seem 
to  see  the  places  and  people  again,  but  clearest  of 
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all,  clear  as  a  snapshot  in  strong  light,  is  the  picture 

alSridg:'  ""^'^''°"  ''"  ^^^^-^^  --^"^ 
I  had  been  there  about  three  weeks  when  my 
tutor.  oW  Dr  Day.  asked  me  to  breakfast  to  mee^a 
young  fellow  who  had  just  come  up  and  wanted  a 
bit  of  showmg  round.  There  were  four  people  in 
he  parlour.    Old  Dr  Day  himself,  in  the  front,  tall 

h.  .   71     .  l"^  *  ''"^^  '■""  °^  ^hite  hair  at  thf 

?.tf  .  ^  '"'' '  ^  """"  ^'^"P-  *"d  his  mother  and 
father  stood  ,n  a  group  together  near  the  window. 

K     ^'T??'  ^'"^  '^'  ^°^*°'''  "  I  '"PPose  you  have 

hrll*  ^;'''"  ^"'  "^^^^  ^  "*^-  "^°tion  of 
h.s  hand  towards  a  stout  good-humoured  man  that 
was  standmg  w.th  his  back  to  the  window 

Suppose  I  had  heard  of  Paul  Beck?"    Sherlock 

of  mme.  Sherlock  was  more  exciting  of  course 
but  I  knew  Beck  was  real,  which  made  a  difference' 
th/r  '    K-^'  th"ll  through  me  to  remember  aU 

ustThrV  ^"^r  ^'  ^"^  '^""^  '^'""^S^-  He  looked 
just  the  kmd  of  man  I  had  imagined-very  auiet 
and  strong,  with  a  pleasant  something  ZJSl 
mouth  and  eyes.  The  nice  little  woman  beside 
h  m  I  guessed  was  his  wife.  Dora  Myrl  whom  I 
always  thought  much  too  good  for  old  Pad  the 
youngster  standing  close  to  his  mother  mus't  be 
the.r  son  of  course,  the  chap  I  was  to  takeTn  tow 
shou Idr""^'  '  *^?"^^*  '*  ^"^^•-  ^hat  any  fellow 

young  Beck,  with  whom  I  was  to  be  mixed  „n  ■ 
so  many  ..range  adve„.„„3,  and"  .""mry  confers "" 
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*  dimple  in  his  left  cheek^^  .  "'u*"^  '*»**  ^e  had 
Sirlish  thing  to  have    ^f;,;;^^^ 'thought  't  a  queer 

^"  only  when    he   was   eiS    /  '"'u*^  ^'^^^  ^^ 
•howed.    He  looked  smaller    ?.     .    '  '^^  ^'"'P'* 
rast  with  the  lanky  docTor  »t  '  H  "  ^u   ^"  ^^  ^O"' 
'had  no  notion  Ln  that  so    '"^        '  ^'"''  *"^ 
be  packed  into  so  small  a  L?r.     ?*'  "'"^'^^  ^°"'d 
'^"n.  I  thought.  toddC    *  nd    %  I'  ^°"'^  he  poor 
and  I  must  have  looie§  Zt  I  fTVu  °'  ^''^^  '^'•"^• 
mean  to.     The  liffi.  '  '*'*•  though  I  didn't 

«"« n,y  .hii^h "  rsrwr'"  '^^ "'«'« •'«' 

"He  i,  not  such  .  Ir  '  '"'"'«  "«• 

"ff  you  will  Uk/hif  ^^f"  ,"  '«=  'ook^"  she  „id. 

getting  ,h„.  ?'h,"dn't'sa,?"'''"  '  «'""""^.  '- 
•l>al  get  on  well  t^^tJe,"     "'°''"''    "''"•  »"«  «« 

si."';asV°rue"""'"  l""  »*»  B^k 
H-e  were  fest  friends.  MdfL'rJf!,'  "»"  "   *«k 

T^^Be:Sa;;ft;-£^^ 

Beck  and  I  came  up  to  Ca^K^f^  '^'"^^  -hen 

were  only  a  term  in  front  of       "^^^^  ''^^"^h   they 

the.r  resemblance  to  ea  °h  othe^'    ^''"  ^^'^  ^"'"^ 

>^ot  their  most  intimate  ?dends      ?'  ^^aordinary. 

proctor-could  tell  one  from  fhT^'  "'■°^"^^°'''  "o^ 

-as  they  played  all  tricks  wJh  T^"'-  •  '^^'  '""'^ 

"Cks  with  impunity.     If  one 
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of  them  missed  a  lecture  m.        . 

tell  which ;  ,7  one  of  thl^         Professor  could  not 

the  proctor  cou  "d%ot  X^  "r.^  '"  '  ^-'-^ 

^quarcshouldereo   and   as    a«le    *     °^"'*'^'  ^"t 
^^;  a  sight  to  see  them  run      !.  '"°"'''>"-     '» 
other  at  hockey,  and   a^  il       *""*  P"»  *«   each 
a  combination   that  carried  rn'*t!;''   ^^""^   '"*^« 
jcemed  to  have  no  Z^^^.  \  ^^°'*  '^     They 
Eddie  and  which  was  Fre^^t?*^'  "^'^^  ^« 
-';«  could  tell,  and  they  keot^h""  °"'^  *»'«"'- 
Their  doings  and   .1   •         P*  *^*  '^cret. 

college,  but  srm:h"ow.To'lrc:Sd^'^  ''''  ^'  ^'^ 
mannered  as  they  wereLTr  f^  'f  **^  ^^y.  easy. 

Bertram  twins  w^re  n^t  "tl^,:'  "'^  f "'  '""'  »^- 
The  twins  were  at  c\^*"*'^*">'  Popular. 

and  I  at  Cam's,  and  ,^7^"*  ''^l^^^^  «"^  B^^k 
at  Cambridge  about  a  fortniehtTr'^  '^"'  ^«  ^«^« 
them.    We  make  a  prettv  Str^5'''  ^^  ^a"  across 
and  one  of  the  twins    Fww"'  '^°"''^«  at  tennis 
know  which,  seeing  us  pfa'tt  t'h'  ^'''*'  '  ^-'t 
and  win  our  matfh.  chS^n 'd  t   °?  °^  °"^  ^°^"^ 
comer.    We  took  them  1  f^         ^^^  *   ''^^  a 
;ets    to   two.  every   gTmeanS/°'  '''''''''  *^^«e 
fought.     I   beheve  eithernf  *''*''^    «t    closely 

-ther   of  them  sing  X[  ?heJ°""  '^^^  ^^^^e" 
together.  ^^    ""*  they  were    irresistible 

The   match   cauq»»w    - 
>r«d  .ha,  Beck  and  l  S"V  .f'"""''^"-      "  "« 
»<!  play  th.m  for  doubklL''-"'*'''  '°8«"»r 

•"■y'      At  first  he  was 
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keen  enough,  but  after  the  first  week  I  could  not 

get  him  to  practise,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second 

he  backed  out.    I  could  see  the  twins  were  riled. 

When   I  suggested  that  we  should  coax  Beck  to 

change  his  mind  they  curtly  refused. 
I  saw  little  or  nothing  of  them  after  that,  and  my 

next  falling  in  with  them  was  a  bit  exciting. 
I  got  into  the  habit  of  going  out  before  breakfast 

on  the  Cam  with  a  Rob  Roy  canoe,  which  I  prefer 
to  a  row  boat  because  it  lets  you  see  the  way  you're 
gomg.  I  am  not  a  chap  to  rave  about  scenery,  but 
I  love  a  nver  with  its  lights  and  shades  and  bright 
pictures  of  tree  and  sky  in  the  water.  To  my 
thinkmg  It  IS  the  most  lovely  thing  that  God  ever 
made. 

One  morning,  when  I  was  about  two  miles  out  of 
town,  coming  round  a  bend  of  the  river  I  saw  a  light 
two-oared  outrigger  in  front  of  me,  and  a  moment 
later  I  recognised  the  Bertram  twins  at  the  oars. 

Whatever  else  they  did  well  they  certainly  rowed 
atrociously.  Each  pulled  away  on  his  own  account 
without  the  leac-  regard  for  the  other,  and  the  boat 
went  up  the  stream  in  short  jerky  darts  from  side 
to  side  like  a  startled  trout. 

I  was  a  bit  surprised  that  they  had  never  learned 
to  pull  together,  but  they  gave  me  little  time  to 
think  about  it.  The  twin  at  the  stroke  oar  caught 
a  crab  and  pitched  over  on  his  back ;  at  the  same 
moment  the  twin  at  the  bow  pulled  a  short  jerky 
little  stroke  which  heaved  the  crazy  little  boat  quiti 
over,  and  the  two  white  figures  went  splash  into  th- 
water  and  vanished. 

It  was  as  sudden  and  as  comical  as  a  scene  in  a 
P'  tomime,  and  I  burst  out  laughing.    I  never  for  a 
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moment  doubted  they  both  could  swim      a 
afterwards  one  of  th/fi^r-  ™'    ^  "oment 

up  to  the  shoulder  iTrippeH  S"^'."f  7'^"^  '" 
his  shirt      Of  course  tS'^^  "^^''^  ^^""^'  °f 

and  we  were  in  The  ^t  ^^"^^^^^  T'  ^-^  °"^^' 

an  otter,  and  I  knew  I  hJh      .J-     ''^"''^  '^'"^  "><« 
ducking  ^  ^'^'^  "^''^'^g  t°  <"<=ar  but  the 

"Keep  quiet."  "^  *"'"^^  ^^^'^  °"  "^  back. 

"  Righto,"  he  answered,  and  lav  as  still  ac  ,  1      • 

current  to  the  bank,  keeping  in  front  of  the  two 

an7T^*^"'  ^^  ^''^  ^^^n'."  I  said,  "while  I 
go  back  for  your  brother."  ' 

This  time  I  brought  the  row  boat  with  th.  f    • 
cl'nging  to  it  to  the  bank.      When  IhJ      u    !1 
the  boat  and  got  hold  of  the  canoe  itnll' 
tw.ns  as  hvely  as  crickets,  and  quite  read^"  o  ,t 
back.      But    I    wouldn't   have  it    I   HiHnV 
Isecond  job.  '       °'°" '  ^^nt  a 

T  sa!d'"rn?.r'  '°^u~'f  *"^  P^^"^'^*^  *°  «t  still," 
said.    Ill  take  you  back.    We  can  tow  the  cano;. 

fi 
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You  should  pick  up  some  faint  notion  how  to  row 
or  swim  before  you  trust  yourselves  again  in  an 
outrigger." 

"All  right,  I'm  as  warm  as  a  toast,"  cried  both 
together,  in  so  exactly  the  same  voice  that  it 
startled  me. 

They  were  full  of  life  and  fun  while  I  rowed  back, 
and   made  light  of  the   danger  and  the  bucking. 

"  All  the  same,  old  man,"  said  one  of  them  as  they 
went  ashore, "  we  won't  forget  that  there  would  have 
been  a  brace  of  corpses  in  the  river  this  morning  if 
you  had  not  turned  up  in  the  nick  of  time." 

"  The  Qoroner  would  have  had  some  trouble  about 
the  identification,"  laughed  the  other. 

But  if  they  took  the  matter  lightly  with  me  they 
didn't  with  others.  I  soon  found  that  the  pair  of 
them  were  chattering  all  over  the  place  of  my  "gallant 
rescue."  It  was  tiresome  to  be  made  into  a  littlr  tin 
god,  and  to  have  the  fellows  congratulating  me  about 
nothing.  But  I  could  not  be  angry  with  the  twins, 
who  I  knew  meant  well  and  who  behaved  very 
decently  when  I  spoke  to  them  about  it. 

Day  by  day  the  more  I  saw  of  them,  the  more  I 
liked  them.  I  may  say  without  boasting  I  was  in 
with  a  very  decent  set  at  college,  and  all  the  fellows 
I  knew  got  to  like  the  twins  as  well  as  I  did — all 
except  my  own  particular  friend,  Beck. 

I  tackled  him  about  it  at  breakfast  one  morning — 
at  least  I  was  at  breakfast,  he  had  breakfasted  some 
hours  before.  I  suppose  I  was  in  none  the  best 
humour  for  having  lost  fifty-seven  pounds  at  bridge 
the  night  before. 

"  Have  you  anything  against  the  Bertrams,  Beck  ?" 
I  asked  a  bit  tartly  ;  "  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  ask." 
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"  I  think  you  are ;  1  have  " 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  that  before?" 

telly^oS^nr  rortlriLl^'-d^"^^^  ^^^^^  ^ 
;W-hic,    ,,He. P "?Xi  w/rtrnSnr" 

in  He  hasT'  ''"^'"^  ^"^  "^  ^  moment  "loined 
n  He  has  the  most  irresistible  laugh  of  anv  n,!n 
I  know,  he  never  laughs  alone  ^       " 

"Ask  me  another,"  he  said   "an,j  , 
please.     I  wish  I  knew  myself  TH  n      uT'  °""' 
for  him  if  I  did."  ^      '     "^  P""^^  ^'s  head 

"Is  it  as  bad  as  that?" 

'^;j"-  Y"!" »  g<»<i  income  and  ven,  Sll^r  V!^-  h 
suddenly  leaving  his  widow  and  onl^Chter  a  ,Me 
less  than  noth  ng  to  live  on  I .,,  ,'  '"  '  '"'■» 
Bloon,,  was  a  Girton  gH  «  theTJ  ""?"  "'^^ 
the  briehtest  of  th^m      n  .     ?      ""'  '"''  ""e  of 

by  the^elp  o/st:- friends  "she%tr /'f^  ,''«■' 
tobacco  shop  at  the  con,.,  .'  !il^      ''°'''  of  the 

for  her  mother  and  herselP  "  "'"^'  "  ■">"« 

,-f;K%!;::-dlati;":;^rr^^ 
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"  One  of  them,"  I  corrected.' 

"  Yes,  one  of  them.    Confound  him  and  them ! " 

"  Well,  what  did  he  or  they  do  ? " 

"  He  was  rude  to  Lucy  Bloom,  like  the  unmitigated 
cad  that  he  is." 

"Which  is?" 

"Don't  jest,  Kirwood,  I  am  in  no  humour  for 
jesting.  I  confess  my  blood  boils  v  *:en  I  think  of 
it.  The  poor  little  girl  was  having  a  walk  by  the 
river  after  having  a  hard  day  in  the  shop  when  this 
cub  followed  her,  forced  himself  on  her  and  tried 
to  kiss  her." 

I  confess  I  was  not  impressed,  I  could  not  share 
Beck's  indignation. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "where  was  the  great  crime  in 
all  that?  We  all  like  to  snatch  a  kiss  from  a  pretty 
girl  once  in  a  way." 

At  that  Beck  boiled  over.  I  do  believe  our  friend- 
ship was  never  so  near  snapping  as  at  that  moment. 
Without  answering  he  turned  his  back  on  me  and 
walked  to  the  door. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Beck,"  I  called  after  him. 
"  I  did  not  mean  to  vex  you." 

He  paused  with  his  hand  on  the  door  knob,  turned 
and  came  back. 

"  How  would  you  like  if  this  cub  tried  to  kiss  your 
sister  against  her  will  ?  "  he  asked  abruptly.  "  I  tell 
you  what,  Kirwood,  your  sister  is  not  o--  bit  a  better 
girl  than  Lucy  Bloom." 

"  But "  I  began.    I  did  not  like  his  dragging 

in  my  sister. 

"  Oh,  I  know  you  are  going  to  repeat  that  we  all 
kissed  girls  in  our  day.  That  is  all  right  where  the 
girls  don't  mind.    But  only  a  cad  would  try  to  kiss 
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Lucy  Blo^  at  the  tLe  ^n.R  i  '''^  "°'  "^^^^ 
on  the  business  hat  I  tiou^h  .'l  ''^'""^  ^°  ^°* 
ft  out.  °"^^'  '*  *>«st  not  to  argue 

"'Sh^tHu  ^°"  u''    *"  *^"t  't  ?  "  I  asked 

that'iitsTot':^^u-  r ""  ^-^  "•'^^ 

not  the  least  scrlllZT^-TZ:  IZ^rT'.  '•'" 
and  respect  her  immensely  Ih^t'J Ty^l^^^^ 
a  week  ago  I  caught  h*r  1  •  \  ^*^"'  **^°"t 
evening  alone  in  the  ^hn  '^'"5  ^'''  "^"^  °"^  °"« 
She  didn't  wan  to  hurh  '"^u''  ""  ^^'"^  °"*- 
especially  as  Se  mo.K        ?'  "'°^^'"  ^^  *«"'"&  her, 

her  she  ordered  him  never  i       ^y")  ^"^  '"'"'*^^ 
shop  again.    But  Th^v  S..K  *"     ^''  ^°°'  '"^'^^  ^er 
especiafly  whe'n^Uta^t  arielnTh  'K'''' 
on  the  counter  and  look  at  h^r      V  T  ^^^°^' 
whether  she  likes  it  or  nT    iu        ^""^  ^^^^  *°  ^er 
'she  cannot  in  the   east  tell  liUT'  °'  '*  '^  ''^' 
"d  of.    'Cheer  up.'  I  said  "ni  ,o      «  T^"*'  *°  ^^* 
I  didn't  find  out.^  I  sp^ke  tan        ?"u  °"*'    ^"* 
Baid  he  was  not   th.  .°"^  °^  ^^^"^  -^nd  he 

cther—^      "°'   **'"    '"^"'  then   I  spoke  to  the 

bther?"*"'  °*'^^'    ^°   y°"   know  one    from   the 
"  Rather !  but  that  Hirln'f  u^i 

h'nd  that.  Mis,  BI«m  eou  5?o,T,  "°  g"«"6 
ii^t,  and  I  could  not  th^«.K  -.u  °'P  ""=  '"  *« 
ianc.  it  „„  „:.  ;°:  rigS  o^^!:"  °f  *-  °"  *' 
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"Did  you  feel  like  that?" 

"You  don't  know  the  girl,  Kirwood,  or  you 
wouldn't  ask.  The  gentlest  little  soul  in  the  world. 
I  tell  you  my  fingers  itched  to  lick  the  chap,  which- 
ever it  was,  that  insulted  her.  One  good  has  come 
of  it,  however,  they  both  keep  out  of  the  place  since 
I  spoke  to  them." 

"You  might  forgive  and  forget  and  come  to  a 
wine  I  am  giving  to-night." 

"  I'd  rather  not,  old  chap,  if  you  don't  mind." 

I  did  mind  but  I  did  not  say  so.  If  the  truth  must 
be  told  I  thought  Beck  a  little  quixotic  to  fall  out 
with  a  chap  so  bitterly  because  he  kissed,  or  tried  to 
kiss,  a  pretty  girl.  If  I  did  not  know  his  Miss  Bloom 
he  did  not  know  the  twins.  I  did,  and  I  liked  them 
better  and  better  every  time  I  met  them. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  a  spice  of  the  gambler  in  me, 
it  runs  in  the  blood.  My  father  never  backed  a 
horse  or  touched  a  card  in  his  life,  but  my  grand- 
father had  gambled  away  all  the  unentailed  estate, 
a  good  third  of  the  whole.  I  fancy  I  caught  the 
intermittent  fever  from  him.  The  hereditary  craving 
had  jumped  my  father  and  lit  on  me. 

I  found  the  Bertrams  on  for  anything  and  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  game,  from  pitch-and-toss  to 
manslaughter.  They  were  delightful  losers  and 
winners.  Though  they  preferred  small  stakes  they 
did  not  shirk  big  ones,  and  were  always  ready  for  a 
"  double  or  quits,"  no  matter  what  the  amount. 

Their  courage  was  its  own  reward.  Bridge  was 
the  game  we  played,  and  as  a  rule  they  played 
together.  As  partners  they  were  invincible.  It 
was  not  so  much  good  cards  or  even  good  play  that 
did  it.    They  were  good  players,  no  doubt,  brilliant 
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If  a  little  erratic,  but  I  can  say  without  vanity  that  I 
played  as  well  as  either  of  them,  and  Tom  Staunton 
who  was  generally  my  partner,  was  by  long  odds  the 
best  player  of  the  lot.  Yet  over  and  over  again  the 
twins  pulled  off  the  rubber  against  our  strong  cards. 
Their  hands  seemed  to  fit  in  wonderfully,  and  their 
leads  and  finesses  almost  always  came  off. 

Their  play,  too,  was  transparently  fair,  in  fact  care- 
less,  and  they  won  more  often  on  their  opponents  deal 
than  on  their  own.  They  were  the  most  rapid  players 
I  ever  met,  and  never  hesitated  for  a  moment  on  a 
declaration  or  a  double.    When  one  of  the  twins  said 

With  you.   or  "  I  leave  it  to  you,  partner,"  or  asked. 

May  I  r    or    Partner  may  I  play  ? "  the  answer  was 
prompt  as  an  echo. 

Every  day  I  thought  luck  would  turn,  but  it  kept 
straight  on  on  the  wrong  road  till  I  was  out  to  the 
twins  a  bit  more  than  I  cared  to  think  about.  They 
were  very  decent  about  it.  I  must  say  that  for  them 
always  ready  to  take  my  paper,  and  never  so  much  as 
hinting  about  payment. 

Then  something  happened  that  put  my  troubles 
out  of  my  head  for  the  time  being.  Beck  told  me 
one  morning  that  his  people  ^t^xii  coming  down  to 
Cambridge  for  a  week,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
1  would  have  my  governor  and  Gerty  down  at  the 
same  time. 

I  don't  know  if  I  have  mentioned  Gertrude  before 
this,  one  gets  so  mixed  up  in  a  long  story.  Anyhow 
It  doesn't  matter,  as  she  only  comes  in  here.  She  is 
my  only  sister,  and  though  she  is  more  than  three 
years  younger  than  I  am  she  bosses  me  more  than  a  bit, 
but  It  is  fair  to  say  she  won't  let  any  one  else  boss  me 

I  used  to  write  to  her  from  school  about  Beck,  and 
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!«  M      ^u"^  *""*  ^^"  '  ^*  **  »»«"«.  but  I  never 
could  ge  her  to  cotton  to  him  in  the  least.    I  fancy 

she  didnt  care  to  have  me  playing  second  fiddle  to 

another  chap,  and  the  more  I  praised  him  the  less  she 

seemed  to  like  him. 

"Your  beloved  Beck  seems  a  cute  little  chap,"  she 
said  from  what  you  tell  me  about  him.  but  not  in 
the  least  the  sort  I  would  care  about.  I  like  them 
big  and  strong  and  dark,  and  I  have  no  use  for  pretty 
pmk  and  white  little  men  like  your  friend  •• 

"  Wait  till  you  meet  him,"  I  said. 

lau"  hin"  "*"''*  "^'"'"^  *°  "^^'^  ^^^  *''*'■•"  *^*  answered, 

.n^^K  °T  ^""^^  ^"^  '"^^  *"  ^^'^  °'^  B^ck  stories 
and  the  Dora  Myrl  stories,  but  she  did  not  like  old 
Beck  any  more  than  his  son. 
^^  "  Too  meek  and  mock  modest  for  my  taste,"  she  said 
and  he  tires  me  to  death  with  all  that  talk  about  his 

Inl^'^K'Vr'"  !!"".'  '"  '^"^  ''""^  ^^  '^  P*«'"&  himself 
on  the  back  for  being  so  clever." 

But  Dora  she  liked  and  wanted  to  meet,  and  that 
was  my  chance  to  get  her  down  to  Cambridge  while 
Beck  s  people  were  there.  It  was  luckily  an  off  time 
with  the  governor,  the  Whitsuntide  Recess,  and  I 
knew  Gerty  could  be  depended  on  to  carry  him  with 
her  wherever  she  wanted  to  go. 

We  had  an  awfully  jolly  time  of  it  at  Cambridge 
at  least  I  thought  so  whatever  the  others  thought' 
Old  Beck  and  his  wife  turned  up  first,  and  it  w^  a 
delight  to  the  son  to  see  how  they  all  made  much  of 
his  mother.  The  Dons  remembered  her  as  a  brilliant 
student,  some  of  them  had  taught  her,  and  the 
younger  generation  were  tickled  with  the  stories  of 
her  detective  triumphs. 
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I  myself  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  that  quiet 
matronly  httle  woman  had  been  through  so  manv 
s  arthng  escapades.  The  sparkle  in  her  eyes  wTs^ll 
that  was  left  of"  Dora  Myrl.  Lady  Detective" 

The  next  morning  my  people  arrived.    We  tossed 

up.  Beck  and  I.  to  see  who  should  have  7hl  lot  to 

unch   and  he  won.     I  never  saw  a  chap  in  such  a 

fidget  as  he  was  about  the  wines  and  the  dishes  id  the 

flowers  for  the  table.     I  fancy  he  was  a  bit  frightened 

at  what  I  told  him  about  Gerty.     He  kept  on  in"er 

fenng  with  the  gyp.  putting  everything  astray  and 

runn.ng  h.s  hand  through  his  hair  till  it  all  stood  on 

Th!  1  '^i°^^  '^'"^'  '"*°  ^^'  °^n  hands. 

latJ tdTT^I  !,""*  ^f''y  ^^'•^  ^^°"*  fi-*^  "Minutes 
late,  and  Beck  had  made  up  his  mind  they  wouldn't 
come  just  the  moment  before  they  arrived 

Gerty  is  a  tall  giri.  and  rather  fancies  herself  on 
that  score.  I  thought  she  was  taller  than  Beck  bu^ 
when  they  went  together  in  to  lunch  I  found  U  was 
the  other  way  round,  and  Beck  had  two  inches  to 

wel'Xduced"  '  "^"  '''''''  "'"^^  ^°^  -^-  ^^^y 
"  [^"^  ^^•y  f  Jad  to  meet  you.  Mr  Beck."  she  said 

talfes  alfthrr?'  "V  °/'''"  '^"^^^n-pl^ce  talk  that 
takes  all  the  life  out  of  a  person.    No  one  is  better 

1.  K  r  °'  V^'"^  *^^"  ^'^y  -^^-  she  cho^  es 
though  she  can  be  lively  enoueh  as  a  ml,.    ^"°°ses, 


'cnmg. 

The  governor,  too,  was  inclined  to  be 


a  bit  stiff  at 
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the  start    That's  the  governor's  way.    He  thinks  a 
deal  too  much  about  our  family  and  position. 

"My  dear  boy,"  he  said  to  me  that  morning,  "  I 
don  t  hke  the  notion  of  introducing  your  sister  to  this 
class  of  people.  It's  all  right  for  you.  of  course,  a 
man  can  meet  every  one,  I  wouldn't  have  you  a 
snob  for  the  world,  and  from  what  yea  tell  me 
the  young  fellow  seems  quite  presentable.  Still 
especially  in  those  Radical  days,  we  must  draw  the 
Ime  somewhere." 

But  he  thawed  almost  at  once  when  bright-eyed 
httle  Mrs  Beck  took  him  in  charge.  She  was  a 
mighty  clever  little  woman,  and  could  tell  a  good 
story  like  a  man  in  a  few  crisp  sentences.  But  it 
was  as  a  listener  she  won  the  governor's  heart;  he 
found  it  delightful  to  have  such  a  nice-looking 
clever  woman  so  interested  in  all  he  had  got  to 
say. 

Old  Paul,  who  was  sitting  near  her  on  the  other 
side  from  his  son,  made  quite  a  conquest  of  Gerty. 
The  old  chap  had  a  wonderfully  taking  manner  with 
him.  It  was  fine  to  see  the  way  he  let  Gerty  draw 
him  out  and  to  watch  her  excitement  and  delight 
at  his  stories. 

As  the  hurdler  on  the  ditch  I  suppose  I  saw  most 
of  the  game,  and  I  quite  pitied  poor  young  Beck  at 
the  top  of  the  table.  It  was  quite  plain  he  was  taken 
with  Gertrude  at  first  sight,  most  men  are,  I  don't 
know  why,  but  chaps  have  told  me  that  her  eyes 
fetched  them,  and  I  know  for  myself  how  she  can 
warm  you  out  of  a  bad  humour  with  a  smile. 

She  wasn't  rude  to  young  Beck,  though  she  could 
be  real  rude  when  she  liked.  She  talked  to  him 
between  whiles  civilly  enough,  in  fact  too  civilly  but 
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she  let  herself  go  with  his  father,  whom  she  was 
never  tired  of  abusing. 

'•rm  in  love  with  old  Paul,"  she  said  to  me  that 
night  as  I  sat  on  tl.e  foot  of  her  bed  in  her  room  at 
the  hotel.  "  I  take  back  everything  I  said  about 
him.  Let  his  wife  look  out  for  herself  I  withdraw 
all  I  said  about  him.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
that  easy-going  old  gentleman  of  sixty  has  gone 
through  such  performances ;  and  the  way  he  tells 
about  them  is  neither  bragging  nor  the  other  thing." 

"  Mock  modest  ? "  I  suggested 

"Not  a  bit  of  it.  Don't  1  tell  you  I  confess  and 
repent.  Such  a  queer  old  lady-killer  as  he  is.  I'm 
not  surprised  that  all  the  girls  he  met  were  half  in 
love  with  him. 

"  What  will  his  wife  say  to  all  that  ?  " 

'•Nothing.  She  is  a  nice,  sensible,  clever  woman, 
and  almost  good  enough  for  dear  old  Paul  Dad  is 
in  love  with  her." 

"And  young  Beck?"  I  asked,  whereupon  Gerty 
made  a  face  at  me.  ^ 

"Just   what    I    expected,  a    nice,  well-behaved 

in  him !    I  could  understand  your  being  in  love  with 
hirn  If  he  were  a  girl,  he  ought  to  have  been  a  girl 
with  his  pretty  face  and  lady-like  manners." 
Hes  as  good  a  chap  as  there's  going." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  very  good,  goody-good,  if 
you  prefer  that.  I  love  a  man  with  a  little  spice  of 
the  devil  m  him,  like  his  old  dad." 

"Young  Beck  has  devil  enough  in  him  when  he's 
roused,"  I  replied. 

u  "I  ^^"7 J'  '^°"'''  ^^'^'^  *"  earthcuake  to  rouse 
him,"  said  Gerty. 
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.hJ  7  "^Z  '  "!J'*  «*''  ^°  ^* •"  '  blurted  out  uncon- 
oft.  ,^H  *".''  ,'"  ''""  ""■""*"  "»>«  had  dragged  out 
twins        "^        ''^'^  °^  ^'"  ®'°°'"  *"^  the  Bertram 

"Thev  S«  «  ^°-  '?  '*''  *^'"'  t°-"°r~>-."  I  said. 
ine>  are  the  rajje  just  at  present." 

Js  she"p're«;r '•  ""'"  "'*'  ^°"  ^*"  '*^'  ^'"  B'-'^' 
"  Bloom,  Miss  Bloom,  she  is  a  nice  little  thing 

a  Z'arhe?""'  %""'  ''''''  »^"^  ^^  ""  ^av! 

'^Nnf  T  »      r^"*"'^  to-morrow  if  you  want  to." 
Good  nU'f   ru    i?""^^  '<^ot^my,  "why  should  I? 
^Ti'o^fs'^igo  •"'"'  "^  ''°"''  ''^^^  ^*h  been  in 
Next  morning  Gerty  remembered  she  wanted  to 
buy  a  cgar   case   as   a   birthday    present  for   the 
governor,  whose  birthday  was  on'ly'a  fortnight  ol 
I  may  as  well  buy  it,"  she  said,  "from  your  friend's 
friend,  the  Bloom  girl." 

Inside  and  outside  the  counter  the  two  girls  were 
as  great  a  contrast  as  you  would  see  in  a  day's  walk 
I  could  never  rave  about  Gertrude  the  way  I've  heard 
some  chaps  do. though  she  is  my  sister  and  algoS  a 

fig  r"  tef  hefr-*'"'^,/'  "°  '^"^'"^  ''^  ^as'ate 
figure,  her  head  ,s  well  set  on  her  shouFders.  and 

she  carnes  herself  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  with  an 

easy  swmg  in  her  stride.      She  has  eyes  like  c^S 

brown  sherry,  the  same  kind  of  light  in  them,  and 

the  way  her  copper-coloured  hair  breaks  out  into 

httle  curls  on   her  forehead  and  the  nape  of  her 

neck    whether  she  does  it  on   purpose  or  not    is 

wonderfully  fetching.     She  is  as  clever  as  they  make 

ha?rr.  '  t"'  '."°"  ^"^  ^^'^  -ho  can  b^  nker 
than  Gerty  when  she  gives  her  mind  to  it.  but  she 
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is  a  holy  terror  when  .he  i,  vexed,  a.  I  have  once 
or  tw.ce  found  to  my  cost.  She  completely  t^k 
he  shme  out  of  poor  Mis,  Bloom,  who  lao^lT. 
httle  mc  .of  a  girl  in  comparison,  pretty  woueJ 
m  an  ms.gn.ficant  kind  of  way  if  you  LkL^ty 

I  thought  Gerty  was  in  a  bit  of  a  temper  when 
we  got  to  the  shop,  but  you  would  ha^e  never 
gu  ssed  .t  ms.de.  She  was  as  nice  as  pie  to  the 
ht  le  Bloom,  just  the  right  sort  of  niceness  without 
a  touch  of  condescension  in  it.  and  they  chaTted  in 

t'o  a  goos^."         '""'  '''""^  ''''  "°"'^"'*  -y  boo 
"Meaning  thereby?" 
"  Whatever  you  like." 

"You  are  all  wrong  about  Beck,  Gerty"  I  said 

pretty  hotly.    "  He  is  not  the  least  ihe  kYni  o   c^^p' 

you  are  h.nt.ng  at.    He  is  as  clever  as  caS  be  and 

,  theres  no  chap  I'd  sooner  have  beside  me"n  a  real 

I  row.    As  for  Miss  Bloom.  I  don't  supp^s^  he  cares 

twopence  for  her  or  any  other  girl."  ^  " 

|on  h^a'ccorntr   "'"^  *°  ''''  ^'^  ^^^^^  '^^^^ 
For  sheer  opposition',  sake.  1  do  believe,  she  was 
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immensely  taken  with  the  Bertram  twins  when  I 
introduced  them.  They  got  talking  to  her  of  how 
I  saved  their  lives,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  until 
I  was  sick  of  it.  But  I  could  see  that  Gerty  was 
pleased  and  took  pains  to  be  specially  nice  to  them 
when  Beck  was  at  hand. 

"  I  would  be  in  love  with  one  of  them,"  she  said  "if 
only  I  could  tell  which." 

M/s  Beck  and  herself  got  to  be  great  friends  before 
the  week  was  over,  and  I  never  saw  Gerty  so  meek 
before  as  with  that  quiet  little  woman.  But  somehow 
she  and  young  Beck  never  seemed  to  hit  it  off. 

After  the  first  day  he  quite  lost  his  shyness  and 
was  as  cool  as  the  lady  herself  They  never  had 
a  row  or  anything  of  the  kind,  but  through  the 
whole  fortnight,  from  first  to  last,  they  never  got 
any  nearer  than  when  they  first  met. 

It  was  a  bit  of  a  disappointment  to  me.  I  was 
young  and  foolish  in  those  days,  and  I  had  a  kind 
of  notion  those  two  miiTht  take  a  fancy  to  each  other 
The  governor  was  awfully  riled  when  I  uncon-" 
sciously  hinted  it  to  him  one  evening  when  we 
were  alone  in  my  rooms. 

"I'm  more  liberal  minded  than  most  people  in 
such  matters,"  he  broke  out,  jumping  from  his  chair 
and  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  "but  I  confess 
that  I  am  surprised  at  you,  Charlie,  surprised  and 
shocked  that  you  could  entertain  such  a  notion  for 
one  moment.  After  all,  there  are  some  distinctions 
that  must  be  observed." 

"  You  need  not  get  so  riled,  sir,"  I  said.  "  There 
is  not  the  slightest  fear  of  it."  But  it  took  him  a 
good  twenty  minutes  to  cool  down. 

I    am    afraid   he    made    young   Beck    feel   those 
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Jfstinctions  too  plainly  when  they  met  next  morni  •. 
»nd  I  cursed  myself  for  a  blundering  blockhead.       " 

L  »•  fi  /"^^^  u  ^  ^^^^"^o'-  must  have    been   quite 
Satisfied  m  the  long  run.    Gerty  kissed  Mrs  Beck 

Kllirnfl-     '  "'fi^^u  ^'^^*^^  °^^  ^^"1.  who  from 

Ihe  look  of  him  would  have  liked  it.  but  to  youne 

Peck  she  was  as  cold  as  ice-cream  ^ 

"Good-bye,  Mr  Beck."  she  said,  "and  thanks  for 

very  pleasant  time."  "*«*nKs  lor 

"  Good-bye,  Miss  Kirwood."  he  answered,  in  exactlv 
he  same  tone.  « I  am  glad  you  enjoyed  yoLrself" 
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For  a  day  or  two  after  the  governor  and  Gerty 
went  home  I  did  not  see  much  of  Beck.  He  had 
a  good  chance  of  being  picked  for  bow  on  the 
college  boat,  and  he  was  training  hard,  so  I  was 
thrown  in  more  and  more  with  the  twins.  We  still 
played  cards,  of  course,  and  luck  still  ran  against 
me.  Whenever  the  twins  played  together  they 
almost  invariably  won,  and  my  losses  began  to 
count  up  to  a  figure  that  worried  me  a  bit. 

That  was  one  of  the  reasons  I  wanted  Beck  to 
make  up  with  them.  He  was  a  demon  at  bridge, 
and  I  was  anxious  to  show  the  twins  what  we  two 
could  do  together.  But  I  did  not  care  to  mention 
the  twins,  for  I  was  not  sure  how  he  would  take  it. 
One  day  he  suddenly  broached  the  subject  himsc'.r. 
I  believe  he  had  got  me  to  his  room,  on  pretence  of 
a  drink,  really  to  talk  about  them. 

"Your  twins  are  a  fraud,  Kirwood,"  he  said 
abruptly,  after  he  had  propitiated  me  with  a  long 
glass  of  iced  cider-cup. 

"  I  never  knew  such  a  prejudiced  chap  as  you 
are  when  you  take  a  notion  into  your  head." 

"I'll  give  you  my  reasons,"  he  said  shortly,  "for 
the  faith  that  is  in  me,  and  you  shall  judge  for 
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[yourself.     You  told   me  the   Bertrams   could  not 
|row  or  swim?"  wuiu   nor 

"I  never  saw  two  more   complete  duffers  in  a 
oat— or  m  the  water."  "uners  m  a 

"Sure  it  wasn't  sham?" 

"My  dear  boy    I  don't  know  what  maggot  has 

^o,  as  I  was  lazing  do™  u,.  rfcer  Snk  a  coje 

''They  may  have  learned  to  row  since." 

l>atCairR.L^^^'"  '^Z":'^  ^P'  ''^°^^''  if  they  did. 
pats  all.    But,  easy  a  while.  I've  more  to  tell     Thev 

»^a„y,M„g     Uhoj:;  .ryi^^'.olrcu':  "git 

InkTn/  "  *  """*■  ''«P'"g  <:lose  to  the 

V  „i  ■       I    """  '°  ""  ^"''den  bend-you  know 
>  place-the  river  deepens  just  beyond  it    ?  h.   "^ 

^witi"'  .''rr  "^  *'  ^p'-'o' a-^i^ri' 

Pt  'oaad  the  bead  under  the  trees.    There,  right 
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m  front  of  me,  not  fifty  yards  off,  were  the  Bertram 
twins,  whom  you  saved  from  drowning  three  weeks 
ago,  swimming  and  diving  like  ducks." 

"They  may  have  learned  how  to  swim  since;  I'm 
sure  they  did  not  know  it  then." 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Charlie.  You  don't  learn  to 
swim  in  three  weeks,  not  as  they  swam.  It  was  a 
trick  they  played  on  you,  I  feel  it  in  my  bones. 
They  wanted  to  be  in  with  you  and  your  set 
Perhaps  they  thought  it  might  lead  to  a  little  profit* 
able  card-playing." 

He  looked  at  me  pretty  sharply  as  he  said  this 
but  I  gave  no  sign.  I  knew  it  would  confirm  his 
prejudice  if  I  even  hinted  about  card-playing. 

"An  idle  brace  of  plausible  scoundrels,  that's  what 
they  are,"  he  went  on.  "  They  loaf  about  all  day  and 
gamble  all  night.  They  shirk  their  lectures,  by  all 
accounts  they  do  no  private  reading,  and " 

There  I  cut  him  short. 

"You  are  wrong  there,  anyhow,"  I  broke  in,  "as  I 
happen  to  know." 

"What  do  you  know?" 

"That  they  work.  Perhaps  they  don't  want  the 
name  of  study ;  it's  foolish,  I  grant  you,  but  lots  of 
clever  fellows  are  like  that.  They  study,  all  the  same 
How  do  I  know?  I  see  the  question  in  your  eyes 
Wait  a  bit,  and  I'll  tell  you  how  I  know.  A  kw  days 
ago  I  went  up  to  their  rooms  when  I  wasn't  expected 
and  through  the  door  I  could  hear  the  pair  of  them' 
hard  at  work  inside.  I  could  not  hear  the  words,  but 
I  could  swear  it  was  question  and  answer  repeated 
over  agam  and  again.  One  of  them  was  grinding  the 
other.  They  were  so  engaged  that  they  did  not  hear 
when  I  knocked,  so  I  turned  the  handle  of  the  door 
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and  walked  straight  in  and  caught  fh^n,  •    .u 
^  One  of  them  had  a  notebook?nT« \    ?  '".^''^  *"'• 
questioning  the  other  out  of  t     You"n  '  '     •''  "*^ 
l.fe  saw  two  fellows  more  flab J^a^ted  tL'"  T' 
were  V  hen  I  suddenly  aooear^^ff  -      *^*"  ^^^^ 

.hey  were  going  tote^tboulT' wl«t' 
[devil  do  you  mean?'   fh«    -^  *"""t  »t.      What  the 

broke  out'^when  .he  other  S'L^f  *'  r'='»°l< 
and  brought  him  up  standing  ""  °"  "»  """^ 

■Sdto;."' I;'!!'  «'<-.  winking  a.  „.. 
[that  it  n,at,ers"lS™  noi".^  """  ''^-'^  "« 
J    "'Beg  pardon,  Kirwood/  interruot^H  fj,      *u 
[he  locked   the    notebook  away  T  hi  ^'i'  t*^"'"  ^^ 
fctartled  me  when  you  cameTfn     Ji     ,'^^'^'  '^^^ 
|Ed  and  I  are  a  brace  Sfool     ^"f  ^"^>'i"=t  now. 
K-e  will  get  through  our  "HttirL ■•'';"'  '°"^*^ 
knt  the  fellows  to  say  we    waLd  't'      T.  ^°"'* 
I  hope  you  haven't  come  T  !lf  ^' /""'  '''' 
Mraight  path  of  duty.     You  don^f^    "'  ^'°"'  *^*^ 

ter^.?^'•^^-^-'^-x:vrgrto^^^^^ 
''Nr;Juw^:^rrong?:r^:^^^^^^^^^^^ 

kern  to  play  cards.  I  wanted  Vh;        '^''^"  '  ^^"^ 

little  party  this  evening  at  the^   °  ''''■':'^^  "^"* 

otten  the  hour."  ^      ^^"^  P^^^«-    ^  had  for- 

"But  this  evening  means  cards?" 
wen,  I  don't  say  it  doesn'f     \xr 
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"Charlie/*  he  said,  "you  and  I  have  been  good 
pals  for  a  long  time:  will  you  do  something  to 
please  me?"  ^ 

"  Anything  in  my  power,  old  man." 

"Throw  over  the  Bertram  twins.  I  am  a  bad 
hand  at  preaching,  but  you  told  me  yourself  that 
card-playing  to  you  is  what  drink  is  to  another  man. 
If  you  begm  you  cmnot  stop,  if  you  get  in  you 
cannot  get  out.  Don't  get  in.  don't  let  those  chaps 
coax  you  m."  '^ 

I  was  stirred  by  his  earnestness;  I  felt  bound  to 
tell  him  even-thing  after  that,  thoujh  I  did  not  like 
to  do  it,  not  one  little  bit. 

"  I'm  awfully  obliged  to  you,  old  man,"  I  said  •  "  I 
really  :in-,.  But  it's  past  praying  for.  I'm  '  in,' as 'you 
say,  pretty  deep  too  I'm  afraid,  and  I  must  try  and 
get  my  own  back." 

Beck  pulled  up  sharp,  not  another  word  did  he  say 
about  dropping  cards  or  twins. 

"  How  much  ?  "  he  asked  shortly. 

T^fr^"".'  ''"^  ^""'^'*^'^-  '^^^^  ''  t°  say.  there  are 
I.O.U.s  for  SIX  hundred,  not  to  speak  of  the  ready 
money  that  is  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh." 

"  I  could  lend  you  a  thousand  without  any  trouble 
It  would  only  mean  a  line  home;  they  let  me  have 
what  money  I  want.  They  are  rich;  I'm  the  only 
one,  you  understand,  and  they  live  very  quietly.  Say 
the  word,  and  you  can  have  the  money  the  day  after 
to-morrow." 

"  Thanks,  old  chap,  I'm  not  down  to  that  yet." 

"  I  mean  as  a  loan,  of  course." 

"And  the  security,  my  luck  at  cards,  I  have  no 
other  to  offer.  Oh,  hang  it  all,  I  don't  mean  to  be 
nasty ;  it  was  very  good  of  you  to  offer,  but  you  see 
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yourself  that    I    cannot    take  th-  « 

friend."  ®  *"*  ^°^^y  from  a 

"  I  see,"  said  Beck  reluctantly 

th.  only  chance  is  to  ^"  i,°btw  f  °  "T'  ''•  «> 
There  is  a  chap  in  Shaket^:,:^  tt  »>;"  ""  """'• 
" '  When  I  lost  a  shaft 
I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight 
To  fi  ^lu*'"^^*^  ""''^  "°«  advised  watch 

uff?o'u:fd%r;r°"''-"^^^^^ve„turS^^^^^^ 

I  liked  the  notion,  so  I  eot  the  lin»c  k    u 

«ac«y„ha,  I  a.  gci?°\X"„tghr,' „r„? 
have  some  of  my  I  O  ri'«  Ko^t,  r  ^  . '  ™®^"  ^° 
perish  in  the  aUemot     If  v  °"'  '^^  *^'"^'  °' 

you'd  lend  me  a  hand."      "^  "  """''  '  ^^*=^"^  ^^"°- 

"  All  right,  I  will." 

I  was  never  more  taken  aback  in  my  life 

Do  you  really  mean  it?"  I  asked        ri     .* 
ifyou  don't  care  to."  masked.       Don't  come 

i  rooms'"  "^  "^^^  '■*•    ^-  y°"  bring  me  to  their 

[brilg^rrg.^^^^^^^^^^^^^  --^ed  me  to 

that  fashion,  they  are  as  decent l''^"/  ^'"^  '" 
ever  stepped.     It  was  I  th«7    ^   ^l""  °^  ^'^^P'  ^ 

not  they'fnd  it  Irn^t  tfe  r  f"uU  thltT"  ''  '°^' 
I    "  Have  if    ,.«  *"'t  that  they  won  " 

I       nave  It    your  own   wai/      r'li  ^  »»"u. 

.o.nigh.,ndjudg.  j;:,y^^i!;;,,   '"  ""»  *■•"'  you 

I    As  I  had  promised  Beck  he  h^A     u 

/rom  the  twins.    I  could  see  th^fl  ^  ""'^  ^"^'°'"^ 

itheir  rooms.    From  the  coiJi      •'^^'  '"'P"'*^^  ^' 
rrom  the  coloured  prints  on  the  wall 
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iVil  !  7  u  "P*'  °"  *^*  ^°°'  everything  was  of 
of  u^f '  !;:  ^'^^  ^''  '^''^  ^'  ^*^"-  There  were  five 
sun^  *"  Pf*^'  '""^"^^-'S  "T^""  Staunton.  The 
rTi^-'^^w^'^t'*'  *"^  '°  ^*''*  ^'^^  ^'ine  and  cigars. 
Jot  toT  ''^^  '^J"^  '■"  '*y'*-  After  supper  fhey 
dl  ?h!^  ^'*M  u  ""*  '^"^  "^  *  ^^"""&  g^^d  comic 
the  halls  ™*''^  *^^''  ^^'^^^^  **  °"«  °f 

It  was  I  suggested  cards;  they  objected. 
Let  the  cards  slide  for  to-night,  Kirwood,  and 

your  Zu  r^-    ''''r'  ^"^  ^  ^°^^  °^  *^™«  ^h^^n 

rt  t?;:u:renge^^  ^°""^'  ^^  ^°"  ^-^^^  ^- 

aglin7n!turl;7  '°'"'^'''  ^  "^^  "°^  ^^^^^  ^- 
''HI  stand  out,"  said  Tom  Staunton. 
^^  No  I  did  not  mean  that ;  we'll  cut,  of  course." 

St.L  T.  '^''^  "°*  "^^^"  '*•  °I<i   'nan."  said 

btaunton  good-humouredly.     "But    I'd  rather  not 

h  r,/.  J^    ^  "^""l"^'    ^  ^°"'*  P^^y  f°^  anything  like 
big  stakes,  I   can't  afford  it.  and  would  only  spoil 

rrjT'  ,'  ^   ^""'^  ""^  ^"^°^«  *"^  look  on  ;  I'm 
a  first-class  looker-on." 

twin?'«r?r  ^"."^  J  .'^'^allenge  you,"  I  said  to  the 
drntowoJk^'^^'      And  so  we  settled  steadily 

Beck  got  the  deal  and  went  no  trumps  on  a  strong 
hand  of  hearte.  diamonds  and  spades,  but  the  third 
hand  doubled.  His  partner  led  clubs,  and  they 
got  two  tricks.    After  a  hard   struggle  we  pulled 

li^^  T^"!^  ^^""^  ^y  ^^'^''  ^"*^  PJay.  but  they 
got  the  third  and  rubber. 

At  five- shilling  points  forty -seven  pounds   was 
added  to  the  stack  of  my  I.O.U.'s  already  in  their 
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possession.  I  noticed  with  surprise  that  Beck  who 
pnded  himself  on  being  a  ready-money  man,  abo 
paid  with  an  I.O.U. 

The  next  rubber  they  won  right  off  the  reel.  Then 
our  luck  had  a  turn  after  a  hard  fight.  At  "game 
all "  Beck  dealt  himself  four  aces,  pulled  off  ^he  Kttle 
slam,  and  scored  a  big  rubber.  So  the  tide  of  success 
ebbed  and  flowed  all  through  the  night.  At  one 
time  we  were  over  three  hundred  pounds  out  when 
again  our  luck  took  a  turn. 

Towards  the  end  Beck  played  in  an  extraordinary 
erratic  way  in  defiance  of  all  the  rules.  He  seemed 
now  and  again  by  a  kind  of  second  sight  to  divir- 
what  was  in  our  opponents'  hands,  and  perpetrated 
some  audacious  finesses.  After  one  of  those  lucky 
shots  he  leant  back  in  his  chair  and  whispered  some- 
thing  to  Staunton,  who  sat  right  behind  him.  Tom 
at  first  looked  surprised  as  he  glanced  from  one  twin 
to  the  other,  then  he  smiled  and  nodded,  and  watched 
the  game  more  closely  than  before. 

The  grey  light  of  dawn  was  oozing  through  the 
cracks  in  the  shutters  when  the  party  broke  up,  and 
Beck  and  myself  were  just  one  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds  to  the  bad  on  the  night. 

"Sony  I  let  you  in  for  this,  old  man,"  I  said  to  him 
as  we  mixed  a  small  whisky  and  Pol,  and  lit  a  last 
cigar. 

"All  right,"  he  answered  cheerily;  "better  luck 
next  time." 

At  this  the  gambler  in  me  exulted.  I  had  not 
hoped  that  Beck  would  go  in  for  another  try,  and  I 
too  made  sure  of  better  luck  "next  time." 

"  Can  you  give  us  our  revenge  to-morrow  night  at 
my  place?"  I  asked. 
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our  luck."  laughed  one  of  the  twins.  ^ 

Now  I  did  want  to  change  our  luclc-I  was  a  great 
behever  m  luck,  and  I  would  have  held  out  for^r 
turn,  but  Beck  gave  me  away. 

"  More  comfortable  here."  he  cut  in.  "The  best 
of  everythmg  is  good  enough  for  the  likes  of  us. 
Kirwood.  and,  by  Jove,  these  fellows  give  the  best 
Staunton  will  come  too.  just  to  see  fa!r  play' 

At  this  one  of  the  twins  turned  sharp  round  with 
an  angry  gesture.  ^ 

"Do  you  mean  to  suggest "  he  began  hotly. but 

broke  off  at  the  sight  of  Beck's  smilin^  face     "Of 

t:Z:!ZT  ""  ""' ''  '^  "'"•  °"^^  '^  ^^«^»^*«^ 

whlm^l"!!?   ^''/""^  °'^   "'^"'"   '^'^  Staunton,  to 
whom  bridge,  for  its  own  sake,  not  for  the  stakeV 

JonVtl'rr"  °'  '''''  "'  "'"  ^  delightS    I 

iZLT     i  ^^*^^^^t<=l^«d  more  interesting  play. 

I  hope  to  pick  up  a  kv,  useful  hints  to-morrow  night^' 

That  was  the  first  of  many  nights'  play.     Staunton 

a  hand     He  was  content,  for  the  most  part,  to  watch 
the  fluctuations  of  the  play  with  an  interest  hat  n^er 
flagged.   Beck  and  I  were  almost  always  pitted  1"^' 
the  twins,  and  though  we  had  a  turn  now  and  ag^n  the 
luck  ran  pretty  steadily  against  us.  ^     ' 

I  was  surprised  one  day  to  see  Beck  and  Staunton 
m  close  confab,  for  they  were  not  very  chummy  al  a 

We  met  earlier  than  usual  that  night  at  the 
twins'  rooms,  and  sat  down  at  once  after  supper 
;:  Stltton"'^'^  '-^''^  ^  -^^^  -er  his  shS 
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AH  nght,"  Staunton  replied 
"A  new  kind  of  marker?"  asked  one  of  the  twins 
lookmg  up  from  shuffling  the  pack.  '"*' 

Well,  yes."  said  Beck,  "a  new  kind  of  marker  " 
Your  own  invention  ? "  marKer. 

king,  ace,  nine-my  deal.     First  bl.^  fnn  ' 

weheld  .h,  1!:,.     "I"  "■*  "'•'''•  f"  o"  ">«  "hole 
Zhltl  ^T  •"'''  ''"'  ""  '*'■"»  P'V«f  into 

lheiry?«^jj«  almost  always  came  off  «^k  r      o 

.h.  .id.  »„  .^Suy'^i't  r  "•"  ™  "■*  *'■»'' 
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thi.    r    K^*     •     M?^^    ^^    '^^^^''     "''»»«    ^^    finish 

«^l.  rubber  we'll  .top.  Luck  is  .gainst  you  to- 
nigM.     You    can    have   your   revenge   when    you 

"  Thank.."  .aid  Beck  a.  quietly  a.  before,  "  I'll 

Zl."^  'TT  ^"""^  *"^  "«^-  "°^  do«  that 
marker  work,  Staunton  ?  » 

fKra!''''?  *  ':*'*'■"'•"  "'"^  Staunton  with  a  curious 
thrill  of  excitement  in  his  voice  that  I  had  never 
noticed  before.    ••  Right  every  time." 

Irritfw"''  .!?*^"  **^"'  "'*'■'**"'  »«<=•*."  I  cried 
chap  "  "'  ^**  °"  '^'***  '^*  «*"*'  "***  »  ««<x^ 

"  Just  one  moment,  if  you  don't  mind  ;  this  is  really 
S;  •"*"«*•■"?''  H«  took  what  he  called  the  marker 
from  Staunton's  hand  and  showed  it  to  me.  This  is 
what  I  saw  in  Beck's  clear  handwriting  on  the  first 
page  of  the  notebook :— 


"  DECLARATION. 


"•With  you.'    . 
"  •  Leave  it.' 
"•Heave  it.'    . 
"  •  I  leave  it  to  you.' . 
"•I  leave  it  to  you, 

partner,' 
•'  •  Make  a  trump.'     . 
"•You      make       a 

trump.' 
"  •  Partner    make    a 

trump.' 
"  •  Make    a     trump, 

partner.' 

"•Partner,  you  make* 
trump.' 


Poor  all-round  hand. 
We*k|»»nd;  strong  spades. 
Weak  hand ;  strong  clubs. 
Weak  band ;  strong  diamonds. 

Weak  hand ;  strong  hearts. 
Good  all-round  hand. 

Good  hand  j  strong  spades. 

Good  hand ;  strong  clubs. 

Good  hand ;  strong  diamonds. 

Good  hand ;  strong  hearts. 
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••  DOUBLING. 


LEADER^ 


"'Mtyl?' 
"•May  I  pity?' 


Have  nothing. 
Strong  ipadet  only. 

Strong  clubs  only. 

Strong  diamonds  only. 
Strong  hearts  only. 

Good  all-round  hand. 


Want  spades  led. 
Want  clubs  led. 
Want  diamonds  led. 
Want  hearts  led." 


"•Partner,     may     I 

play?' 
" '  May       I       play; 

partner?' 
" '  May  I  play  to—'  '. 
'"  Partner,  may  I  play 

to—'     .        . 

THIRD  HAND— 

"'Double.' 
"•I  double.'     . 
"'Partner,  I  double.'. 
•"  I  double,  partner.' . 

I  suppose  I  was  a  bit  dense,  but  for  a  momi.n»  i 
d.d  not  in  the  least  realise  whai  the  th  ng  7^TnL 
mmd  was  all  on  the  hand  I  was  going  to  play 

"Perhan?     r*"'"^  °^'*'"  '  ^*'**  '■'"patiently. 
Perhaps  our  hosts  can  help  you."  said  Becif  «f.n 
dangerously  quiet.    He  held  ll  the  ^t^k'  Tnd 
they  looked  at  it.  first  one  and  then  the  oSer 

I  was  amazed  at  the  result    The  blood  rushed 

hem  a  s.ckly  yellow.  Their  black  eyes  blazed  the^ 
faces  were  contorted  with  passion.  Both  l^^to 
th«r  eet,  sending  their  chairVback  with  a  cShlnd 
one  c>f  them  snatched  furiously  at  the  paper  .^L's 

But  Beck  was  too  quick  for  him. 
"You  may  look  but  mustn't  touch,"  he  cried  shift- 
•ng  the  paper  dexterously  to  the  other  hand 
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a  ^IrZ^fX^^  •"  «-«  «*■•■»  """«  out  i„ 
'P^'YtZlT^J^'"'''"''-    "Vo"  contemptible 

suddenly  fl„„g  back  oS  hi,%' ^S,.""  "•""  •^"""P 
.HlT.r5t-L^n^VS^'e^^r 

"i^^^^rnii-b.^-"^^^ 

"It  meanVrh  »»      5  c  '^"''^  '"  *  thunderstorm?" 
way     ^?Z.      '    "^'^  ^'*""*°"  •"  »>"  «>o^.  stolid 

«Snal,  from  thefpSK    rve  '  S  «  -"  "  ^""^  "' 
it  comes  right  e-.4  ttae  "  °""«'"'  '"'' 

'  """  '0  """o  •  look  at  that  desk." 
the  deV  X°".L«'l  *^,  """""  '«"'«'>  Wn.  and 

U;vu  .^  ^  '"    "**^«    was    too    Quick    fnr    h;«. 

Wuh  a  sharp  aiovemcnt  of  hand  and    i,t    a  t  ro 
and  a  push,  the  twin  was  ov*.r  ««  lu  '        "P 

Beck  was  on  top  of  him  ""^  '*'P^'  '^"^ 

"Look  to  the  other  chan"  k-      •  j 
h»  should^,  holdinrhis  t»  d^w^""  '°  ""  »^ 
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The  other  chap  jumped  for  the  sideboard,  and 
his  fingers  were  closing  on  the  handle  of  a  carving 
knife  when  I  struck  him  sharply  with  the  edge  of 
my  hand  on  the  forearm,  and  he  dropped  the  knife 
with  a  cry  of  pain.  There  was  a  short^struggle  Tor 
he  was  fierce  and  active  as  a  wild  cat    As  he  wakzed 

flr  !;.°rf  .^rl'""^'^  ^^"^  '°°'"'  ^«  '"^de  a  desperate 
effort  to  kick  Beck  off  his  brother.    Tables  and  chair! 
were  thrown  about,  and  the  floor  was  flooded  with 
cards.     But  m  a  moment  Staunton  came  to  my  aid 
and  between  us  we  mastered  him 

"  Tie  his  wrists  and  ankles,"  panted  Beck.    "  Look 

ri^Uve."       ^'"^  "'  *  ^^""^  ""'^^  ""y  '^^P'  ^^''  *  ^''' 

nJrt^'1.  ^u""  "*"".  ^"'"P  °^  *  ^^^^  °"  ^^^  carpet  as 

S^n  on  k'^k'T'  T^°  "'^^  ^'^'"S  *°  rise,  down 
aga  n  on  his  back,  while  Staunton  and  I  were  at 

work  on  the  other.    We  knotted  the  handkerchiefs 

tight  on  wrist  and  ankle,  and  presently,  in  spite  of 

their  struggles,  we  had  the  brace  securely  tied  lying 

side  by  side  on  the  carpet.  ^  ^ 

th7r/V^''  ^^'^"  '""^  °"*  ^^'^-  "Hand  me 
that  knife,  Staunton,  like  a  good  chap" 

f  ^u  ^""^l  ^^"^  P^'"**^"*  ^'*^<^  °f  the  icnife  right  in 
to  the  handle  under  the  lid  of  the  desk,  then  with 
a  sudden  twist   of   his  wrist    he    burst    the    lock 

He  found  what  he  wanted  almost  at  once 
"Look,  Staunton!  Look,  Kirwood!"  he  cried 
exultmgly.  "  It's  almost  the  same  as  my  own  code 
only  more  elaborate.  Devilish  clever.  This  is  the 
paper.  Charlie,  your  friends  were  studying  for  the 
little  go.  A  very  interest-ng  document  which  I 
will  keep  for  further  reference." 
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He  thrust   it   into  an  inner  pocket    while  thi. 
unmasked  scamps  writhed  on  the^oor  " 

d^^f°u  ^^y  "^^  ^'^'  '''•"  rummaging  at  the 
desk,    what  have  we  here  ?    A  big  batch  of  I  O  U 's 

JS^irwood.    1 11  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  lot" 

lOuf     v!^  ^'■°'"  *^  ^''^  *  ^°"bl«  handful  of 
I.O.U.s  written  on  all  sorts    ^:  scraps  of  pa-  r 

swept  up  the  two  little  piL.  that  still  lay  oStie 

card  table,  the  result  of  the  night's  play  an  J  oi  «J 

the  lot  into  the  empty  grate.  ^   ^'  ^"^ 

"  A  match,  Staunton." 

The  little  red  points  of  flame  crept  in  and  out 
among   the  loosely-piled    scraps   of  paper      Th.v 

It  feels  hke  bummg   bank    notes."  said  Beck 

Two  or  three   thousand   pounds  worth   of  goo^' 

paper  gone  in  a  flash."    He  grew  suddenly  seri^ 

to  do  with  those  chaps  ?  »  he  asked.  «  That  reouirl! 
some  thinking  over."  requires 

„^.fh°/^'^''*^•  i"  '^"^  "'^^^  ^^^'*^  ^"d  middle  of  the 
n^ht.  sa  m  judgment  on  the  twins,  who  lay  on  Se 
floor  watching  us  silently.  They  had  made  no 
move  and  said  no  word  from  the  moment  the^ 
were  overpowered.  ^ 

To  my  surprise  stolid,  good-natured  Tom  Staunton 
was  the  sternest  member  of  the  court-martial      He 

eZfr^^^H'"/"'"^  ^^P°^"^^  and™inio"u 
expulsion.    His  devotion  to  bridee  was  I  think  .» 

U»  bottom  of  it  To  bin.  it  f^S  ,  S  o 
~cnlqre  to  cheat  at  the  great  game.  B<^k^k  a 
mJder  view,  «,d  after  a  while  I  sided  witrSLfL 
SUunton  was  overruled.  ' 
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iulmtn."'  /.?  "''^P'''  "^^^  ^*^^'  delivering  the 
judgment  of  the  court  aloud,  for  we  had  consulted 

for  good,  remember-in  three  days,  at  the  outside 
Do  you  understand?"  "utsiae. 

"We  understand."  they  said  in  a  sullen  whisper- 
then  we  unbound  and  left  them.  ^"'sper, 

«n^'i  ^^^lu'^'J''.  P*'*''^  "^'^^  Staunton,  and  Beck 
He^'as'ie'nt  tt'>  ^'^^--"'••ght  to  our  rooms 
ne  was  silent,  but  m  a  curious  way  I  felt  he  wanted 
me  to  say  so„,ething.  and  I  was  compelled  to  say  t 

"What—never?" 

.  Jm"  ''*'".,''"«'  *«  twins  left  the  University- 
softly  and  silently  vanished  away"  ^ 

Several  chap,  in  their  set  were  no  doubt  aereeablv 
^rpns^  that  their  I.O.U.',  were  never  pre^^^^S 

"Tell  me,  Beck ••  I  began,  and  stopped  short 

No,  he  said.   "  I'm  not  in  love  with  Lucy  Bloom." 
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CHAPTER  III 

A  DERBY  FAVOURITE 

lifh  ?^'n  •°'  *  Srjod  half-hour  at  the  open  window 
with  a  pen  m  my  hand  and  a  blank  sheet  of  paper 

"Ke  wells  Time  Machme."  through  the  exciting 
scenes  of  my  life  in  which  Beck  played  his  part  A 
queer  sensation  that,  getting  back  into  the  past.  The 
scenes  go  by  like  the  pictures  of  a  cinematograph 
while  I  am  looking  on  from  the  outside.  It  is  not 
myself  but  an  image  of  myself  I  see  moving  there 
That  young  fellow  was  once  me.  I  suppose,  but  I  have 
h?r?r  t"'*^^"?^^"  ^y  own  identity.  I  feel  for 
him  the  kind  of  interest  a  father  feels  for  his  son 
who  reminds  him  what  he  was  at  his  age. 

Castle  for  the  first  weeks  of  the  Long.     I  had  done 

a  deal  better  at  mathematics,  and  so  we  entitled  our- 
selves  to  a  good  holiday.  There  was  a  certain  excite- 
ment  m  the  au- which  centred  pleasantly  round  myself, 
for  I  was  to  be  of  age  the  next  day 

I  remember  I  had  some  trouble  with  the  governor 
about  an  invitation  for  Beck.  governor 

"My  dear  boy."  he  said,  "it  is  not  necessary  for 
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a  man  of  your  position  to  keep  up  schoolboy  friend- 
ships on  to  the  end  of  your  life.  Besides,  the 'e  is 
your  sister  to  be  considered.  I  am  bound  to  U  doubly 
particular  as  she  has  no  mother."  aouoiy 

•'she^l'no?;  J'''.^"'''  °^  ^"""^^'  '"'"  '  answered; 

ine  after  anH   ZT"""  '^'^  °^  ^"^  '^^'  "^^^s  look- 
mg  after,  and   besides,  young  Beck  is  not  thf-  least 

I''  °^  -lady-killer.     He  is  the  best  friend  I  have 

he  has  done  me  a  dozen  good  turns,  and  there  is  no 

on^^  except  yourself,  that  I  would  like  better  to  have 

The  governor  was  staggered.    He  wa«  «o-^;,ii 
anxious  just  then  to  let  ml  have  m7own  waT   Bu^ 
•t  wasn't  till  Gerty  tackled  him  that  he  gavHn" 

I  have  always  maintained  that  Gerty  is  a  brick 

sfte  said,  but  this  is  your  day  out.  and  if  you  want 
him  you  must  have  him.  I'll  undertake  to  show  dad 
that  he  is  not  dangerous." 

J^Z.T.uV  u""^'  °^  '°""^''  *"^'  ^^'^'  still,  she 
arranged  that  he  was  to  be  the  only  visitor. 

r^^l"'^/"'^.^*"^'^'^*'  ^°*  °"  *  ^*^al  better  than  at 
Cambridge  in  a  quiet,  easygoing  kind  of  way 
Gerty.  as  I  have  said,  was  not  a  bit  of  a  flirt   „«; 

r^  ?•"'!."  *°  ^J"^'  ^'*^-    A^*«  a  while  they  were 
good  friends  without  a  trace  of  shyness  on  eUhIr 

lLl"i  ^i'^  °°  *^"  ^^^'^^^^^  took'^to  him  kfndly 
one  of  the  family,  on  the  day  I  am  £oin?  to  wri  J 
about.    Atbreakfastthegovem^orsaidifiTiSysterioul 
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kind  of  way  there  was  something  he  wanted  to 
show  me,  and  after  breakfast  we  all  four  started  for 
a  stroll  across  the  grounds  towards  the  home  farm. 
Gerty  walked  in  front  with  the  governor.  I  re- 
member she  had  no  hat  on,  and  the  thick  coils 
of  her  hair  shone  like  burnished  co[.per  in  the  sun- 
light   Beck  and  I  walked  behind,  smoking. 

"  Is  it  a  new  cow,  sir  ?  "  I  said,  for  the  governor  was 
a  great  breeder  of  short-horns,  and  was  always  want- 
ing me  to  take  an  interest  in  ^em. 
Gerty  looked  back  over  her  shoulder  laughingly. 
"  Shut  your  mouth,"  she  said,  "and  open  your  eyes, 
and  see  what  God  will  send  you." 

For  about  half  a  mile,  perhaps  a  little  more,  we 
followed  a  path  speckled  with  sunshine  that  trickled 
through  the  broken  roof  of  the  trees  till  we  came 
to  a  wooden  gate  with  stone  piers  set  in  the  thick 
hedgerow.  The  governor,  with  Gertrude  beside  him, 
leant  on  the  gate  looking  into  the  paddock,  while 
Beck  and  I  came  leisurely  up  behind  them. 

It  was  as  pretty  a  place  as  any  one  could  wish  to 
see.  A  noisy  little  stream  nipped  in  through  the 
hedgerow  on  one  side  and  out  again  on  the  other, 
on  its  way  to  the  river.  Three  great  beech  trees 
with  a  wide  spread  of  leaves  stood  well  apart  near 
the  middle  of  the  paddock.  I  knew  the  place  well, 
of  course.  It  was  a  kind  of  Greenwich  Hospital 
fcr  old  hunters  and  carriage  horses  that  had  grown 
stiff  in  the  service. 

But  now  my  eye  was  caught  by  something  new. 
A  splendid  long-tailed  brood  mare,  dark  chestnut, 
walked  sedately  under  the  trees  with  a  three-months- 
old  colt  at  her  side  dancing  as  lightly  as  a  ballet 
girl 
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"Hallo   governor!"    I  cried.    "Where  did  you 
pick  up  that  pair  of  beauties?"  ^ 

Gertrude  took  the  word  from  me. 

,jy'"''  ^V  ^i'}'l^'  ^^'"^'''  ^    Look  how  he  jumps 
sideways  like  a  frightened  deer."  ^ 

hi."  K*"^/^^'  "  ?''  "*"™^'  '">'  P**'"  «*»d  the  governor, 
thnW    r  K^'^ru^"';'  °"  '^^  ^^^^-    "What  do  you 

cyIs"oVr\''i:f "'  ''  °'  '""■'"'  ^  ^-'^-^ 

"  Fit  to  win  the  Derby,"  added  Beck 

"You  are  not  the  first  that  thought  that,"  said 
the  governor  m  high  good-humour 

;;But  where  did  you  pick  them  up.  sir?"  I  insisted. 
t.1.  k-'k^  l*"^'  u  *^^''  "y  ^y-  ^  ^^ther  curious 
thlt"  •„  '^"^*''  ^'^^  ^'^^'^  *°  tell.  I  was  left 
?n  by  will  You  may  remember  old  Sir  Roger 
Coverdak  who  died  about  Christmas  last,  a  grL 
fnend  of  your  grandfather's,  and  in  a  way  of  mine 
too,  but  especially  of  your  grandfather's.  The  two 
had  many  a  wild  adventure  on  the  turf  together.  Sir 
Roger  made  desperate  efforts  all  his  life  to  win  a 
Derby,  and  ran  the  first  favourite  three  or  four  times 

m.rrTr'^,'  '"T"-  ^^"'  ^«  ^«^*  ^-  this  br^d 
mareandfoalon  the  sole  condition  that  I  would  enter 
the  foal  for  the  Derby.  « Knew  he  could  trust  me ' 
he  sa,d  m  the  will,  'to  do  the  straight  thing.'  ?h; 
pair  are  worth  money.  The  mare  is  Blush  Rose 
that  won  the  Grand  National  three  years  ago  in 
l^o^d^tim.    The  sire  is  Orme.  so  thLolt  o%S 

;;Have  you  entered  him,  sir?"  I  asked  eagerly. 
I  m  commg  to  that     You  see,  I  wa?  in  a  bit 
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of  a  pickle  when  the  will  was  read.  You  know  I 
have  set  my  face  against  horse-racing  and  gambling 
of  all  kinds" — I  thought  of  the  Bertram  twins  and 
tried  to  catch  Beck's  eye  to  thank  him,  but  he  was 
looking  at  Gertrude — "  I  suppose,"  the  governor  went 
on,  "  I  should  have  refused  the  legacy  right  away,  but 
I  hadn't  the  heart.  You  see,  I  liked  old  Roger,  and 
knew  the  one  dream  of  his  life  was  to  breed  a  Derby 
winner.  So  I  compromised  with  my  conscience  and 
entered  the  colt  in  your  name." 

"  In  my  name  ? " 

"I  took  that  liberty,"  said  the  governor,  smiling. 
"  But  it  is  no  make-belief,  Charlie,  no  nominal  owner- 
ship. The  colt  is  yours,  my  boy,  from  this  moment :  a 
coming-of-age  present  fro*"  your  father." 

"  Thanks  awfully,  sir,"  I  stammered  ;  "  you  are  too 
good  to  me." 

"  O  Charlie,"  cried  Gertrude,  gripping  my  arm 
enthusiastically,  "  I'm  sure  Red  Deer  will  win  the 
Derby." 

"  He  looks  good  enough,"  said  Beck,  "  but " 

"  But  what,"  I  protested  jestingly, "  you  old  growler? 
Do  you  insinuate  I'll  pull  the  colt? " 

"  There  are  more  ways  of  killing  a  dog  than  hang> 
ing.  I  have  heard  from  my  father  a  lot  of  queer 
stories  about  the  Derby." 

"There  will  be  no  queer  story  about  Red  Deer," 
I  retorted. 

Little  I  knew. 

Red  Deer  justified  the  promise  of  his  foaldom. 
Hidden  away  in  the  quiet  paddock  far  from  the 
madding  crowd  of  touts  and  tipsters,  bookmakers 
and  backers,  he  developed  into  a  splendid  yearling, 
graceful  and  fine  from  handsome  head  and  arched 
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neck  to  slim  fetlock  and  small  black  hoof.  But 
not  too  fine.  He  was  no  weedy,  long-legged,  over- 
bred  greyhound  of  a  colt.  His  shape  promised  speed 
and  staying  power  both.  The  slight  admixture  of 
plebian  blood  he  had  from  his  mother  saved  him 
^rom  over-fineness. 

I  confess  I  found  it  an  exhilarating  thing  to  be 
the  owner  of  a  Derby  runner.  The  fellows  chaffed 
me  about  it  in  college.  But  nobody,  the  colt's  owner 
least  of  all,  imagined  for  a  moment  he  had  a  chance  of 
winning  the  classic  race  for  which  so  many  millionaires 
had  tried  in  vain,  lavishing  fortune  after  fortune  in  the 
attempt. 

To  this  day  I  believe  the  colt  would   not  have 
carried   a  shilling  of  his  owner's  in  the  race  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Gertrude.     She  was  in  love  with 
Red  Deer,  there  is  no  milder  word  for  it,  and  the 
colt  heartily  reciprocated  her  affection.      He  would 
come  dancing  up  at  her  call  from  the  furthest  end 
of  the  paddock,  his  head  in  the  air,  and  his  red- 
gold  mane  flying  like   a   girl's   hair   in  the  wind. 
Restmg  his  velvet  muzzle  in  her  small  white  hand 
he  would  look  at  her  with  full  bright  brown  eyes 
almost  human  in  their  affection.      She  had  always 
ready,  as  she  passed  the  paddock,  an  apple  or  a 
lump  of  sugar  for  her  pet.     It  is  a  tribute  to  his 
excellent    constitution    that    those    dainties    never 
troubled  him. 

When  it  was  at  last  decided  that  the  colt  should  go 
to  Dobson   for  training  Gertrude  professed  herself 
broken-hearted  at  the  prospect  of  parting.    Dobson 
I  should  explain,  was   the   chap  who  trained  for 
my  grandfather  and  old  Sir  Roger.    He  was  uni- 
formly  unlucky,  though  both  believed  honest  as  the 
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sun,  and  his  lack  of  luck  had  knocked  him  completely 
out  of  work.  I  chose  him  as  a  trainer  because  I 
knew  no  other,  and  he  was  unaffectedly  delighted, 
indeed  I  may  say  I  thought  almost  childishly 
delighted,  at  the  chance  of  training  a  colt  that  was 
bred  by  Sir  Roger, 

But  I  am  getting  a  bit  in  front  of  my  story. 

About  three  weeks  before  Red  Deer  went  to  the 
trainer,  Gertrude  came  to  me  in  my  den  with  an 
air  of  great  mystery  and  importance,  and  closed 
the  door  carefully  behind  her  before  she  spoke. 

"  I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me,  Charlie,"  she 
said. 

"  Murder  ? "  I  suggested.    "  Well,  I'm  your  man." 

"  Don't  oe  silly.  Can't  you  see  I'm  serious  ?  But 
it  is  something  a  little  out  of  the  way,  and  I  shouldn't 
like  dad  to  know.  I  want  you  to  back  Red  Deer 
for  the  Derby." 

"Gloves?" 

"  No,  money,  real  money.  I've  saved  thirty  pounds 
out  of  my  dress  allowance,  and  I  want  you  to  put 
it  all  on.    Can  you?" 

"  I  don't  know  if  it  would  be  right." 

"Please!" 

There  is  no  resisting  Gertrude  when  she  coaxes, 
even  a  brother  cannot  stand  it. 

"  I'll  try,"  I  said  ;  "  I  think  I  can  manage  it." 

I  ran  up  to  London  that  afternoon.  I  had  done  a 
little  business  for  myself  before  with  that  prince  of 
bookmakers,  Mr  Benson,  and  was  lucky  enough  to 
catch  the  great  man  himself  at  his  office. 

"Red  Deer?"  he  said.  "Let  me  see.  Is  there  a 
Red  Deer  entered  ?  I  don't  seem  to  remember  the 
name.    Sure?" 
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'Sure."  I  said, 


,  smiling,  while  he  ran  his  eye  over 
the  entries. 

"  Here  it  is.  Stupid  of  me  to  forget.  Your  own 
horse  too,  Lord  Kirwood.  Well,  what  can  I  do 
for  you?" 

"  What  odds  can  you  give  me  about  the  horse  ?  " 

"  Practically  any  odds  you  like.  How  would  fifty 
to  one  suit  you  for  a  small  bet  ? " 

"  My  sister  wants  to  lay  thirty  pounds." 

"  All  right,"  said  Mr. Benson,  smiling  that  slow,  wise 
smile  of  his  that  backers  know  so  well.  "  Anything 
to  oblige  a  lady.  I'll  book  the  bet  at  fifty  to  one. 
Your  name,  I  suppose  ?  It's  worth  her  while  to  win, 
anyway." 

Then  the  gambler  in  me  woke  up.  Some  men,  I'm 
told,  if  they  taste  or  smell  a  glass  of  whisky  cannot 
hold  themselves  in. 

"I'd  like  to  put  three  hundred  on  for  myself,"  I 
said. 

"Sorry  I  cannot  give  you  the  same  price.  Lord 
Kirwood.  I  would  stand  to  lose  fifteen  thou'  if  I  did 
lose,  though  I  don't  think  that  likely.  How  would 
thirty  suit?  I  think  I  could  let  you  have  thirty  to 
one." 

"Thirty  would  suit  first  rate,"  I  said,  and  so  the 
second  bet  was  booked. 

I  was  a  bit  shamefaced  when  I  told  Beck  about  it 
"You    don't    think    I    was    going    back    on    my 
word,  old    man?      I    only  spoke  of  cards   at   the 
time,  but  of  course  I   meant  the   other  thing  as 
well." 

"  Three  hundred  on  your  own  horse,  well  you  could 
hardly  do  less.  It  isn't  every  day  Paddy  kills  a  pig. 
We'll  call  it  bridge  at  penny  points,  and  let  it  go  at 
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that    I'll  have  a  bit  on  myself,  if  you  like,  to  keep 
you  company." 

Beck  got  three  hundred  at  twenty.five,  and  Tom 
Staunton  had  forty,  all  he  could  scrape  together,  at 
the  same  odds. 

These  four  were,  I  verily  believe,  the  only  bets  on 
Red  Deer  until  close  up  to  the  race.     For  a  long 
time  his  name  was  never  even  mentioned  in  the 
betting.    But  somehow  the  result  of  a  startling  trial 
leaked  out  at  last,  and  the  backers  took  hold.    The 
horse's  appearance,  a  perfect  beauty  in  the  pink  of 
condition,  helped   the  boom.    Anyhow,  the  public 
got  on  to  him  and  held  on,  and  ran  up  the  odds. 
For  a  time  he  and  Sir  Charles  Vandelure's  black 
worse  Belerephon  ran  neck  to  neck  in  the  betting 
list,  then  Red  Deer  slipped  to  the  front  and  settled 
down  steadily  to  "first  favourite"  at  a  short  three 
to  one  while  nine  to  two  and  even  a  point  more 
was  freely  offered  about  Belerephon. 

It  is  an  exciting  experience  to  be  the  owner  of  the 
first  favourite  for  the  Derby  on  the  eve  of  the  great 
race.    I  think  it  is  Carlyle  who  says  "a  landlord's 
occupation  is  owning  land."    Owning  race-horses  is 
a  still  more  exciting  and  popular  occupation.    So  ' 
much  reflected  glory  flows  from  the  favourite  to  the 
owner  that  he  is  very  liable  to  swelled  head.    He 
begins  to  imagine  in  some  vague  way  the  credit  is 
due  to  him  that  the  horse  is  so  good,  and  the  public 
from  the  comer  boy  to  the  duke,  do  their  best  to 
make  a  fool  of  him. 

I  was  up  in  London  for  a  fortnight  before  the 
Derby,  staying  with  Beck  in  the  governor's  town 
House.  The  governor  and  Gertrude  were  in  the 
country,  but  had  agreed  to  motor  up  for  the  race 
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I  WM  asked  about  a  lot,  half  a  doren  invitations  a 
day.    It  was  like  being  the  husband  of  a  society 
beauty.    No  one,  it  seemed  to  me,  wanted  specially 
to  meet  Charlie  Kirwood,  but  all  wanted  to  meet 
the  owner  of  Red  Deer,  first  favourite  for  the  Derby. 
At  one  of  those  places,  a  bridge  drive  in  Park 
Lane,  I  came  for  the  first  time  across  my  rival.  Sir 
Charles  Vandelure.    Strongly  built,  masterful,  genial, 
he  was   known   all   the  world   over   as   the  great 
financier,  who   at  the  age  of  forty  made   himself 
the  Napoleon  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  kept  a 
dozen  companies  going  together,  as  a  circus  juggler 
has  a  dozen  golden  balls  in  the  air,  rising  and  falling 
contmually  but  never  quite  touching  the  ground.    He 
had  taken  to  horse-racing  and  betting  on  a  huge 
scale,  as  it  was  said,  merely  as  a  relaxation   from 
more  exciting  speculation.      His  racing  establish- 
ment  was  magnificent,  and  this  was  his  third  try 
for  the  Derby. 

Sir  Charles  and  I  chummed  up  at  once.  No  need, 
he  said,  to  run  against  each  other  because  our  horses 
must.  After  a  while  I  found  myself  telling  the  story 
of  how  I  came  to  be  the  owner  of  Red  Deer,  and  he 
listened  with  great  interest. 

•'  It  is  a  terrible  responsibility,"  he  said,  "  to  be 
the  owner  of  a  Derby  favourite.  One  feels  bound 
in  some  way  to  the  people  who  have  backed  him. 
There  have  been  three  attempts  to  queer  Belerephon 
in  a  month,  and  the  last  almost  succeeded.  I  hope 
you  have  taken  precautions." 

I  told  him  our  arrangements  for  guarding  the  horse 
night  and  day  as  suggested  by  Beck,  and  he  agreed 
that  they  were  perfect 
••  I  want  a  fair  run."  he  said,  "  and  a  good  win.    I 
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confess  to  you  I  think  the  public  are  on  a  wrong 
•cent  not  for  the  first  time.  I  fancy  my  own  horse. 
Would  you  care  for  a  small  bet,  a  thousand  or  so  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  I  would  give  four  to  one  against  Red  Deer  or 
take  four  to  one  against  Belerephon.  You  won't 
get  such  odds  from  the  bookies." 

"It's  not  the  odds."  I  explained,  "but  I  don't  bet 
I  have  three  hundred  on  at  a  long  shot,  and  that  is 
my  limit." 

I  could  see  that  he  thought  this  was  an  excuse, 
that  I  was  nervous  about  my  horse's  chance,  which 
I  ^nt,  but  he  was  too  well-bred  to  press  me 
further. 

"Come  and  dine  with  me,"  he  urged  cordially, 
some  day  before  our  fate  is  decided.    You  know 
my  place— not  twenty  miles  out  of  London— half  an 
hours  motor  run," 

"  I'm  afraid  I'm  engaged  right  up  to  the  day  before 
the  race." 

"I'll  book  you  for  that  last  day,  then.      Only 
ourselves.    I'd  like  to  show  you  about" 

"I  have  a  friend  staying  with  me  in  town,  I  cannot 
well  desert  him." 
"  AH  right,"  he  said,  after  the  briefest  possible  pause, 
bring  your  friend  along  too,  I  shall  be  delighted  " 
"  We  must  get  back  early." 
"As  early  as  you  like.    Dinner  at  seven  ;  will  that 
suit?    Then  ifs  settled,  and  don't  forget    Shall  we 
look  how  they '  keep  the  bridge '  in  the  next  room  ?  " 
During   the  next   week   there  were   sensational 
rumours  of  big  bets  taken  and  cflered  against  Red 
Deer.    A  regular  raid  was  made  on  my  horse.    Half 
a  dozen  bookies  simultaneously  conceded  a  point 
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Cha  les  himself  backed  Belerephon  with  the  splendid 
recklessness  of  unlimited  wealth. 
But  the  public  through  it  all  held  steadily  to  its 

stSrfi^t^r  '  >'*  V'**^*'  ^'^^^"ham.  Red  Deer  was 
blhind  '•  *^°"^*'  B«l<^'-ephon  was  very  close 

There  is  little  to  tell  of  the  run  down.  The  roads 
were  good  and  hard,  and  we  broke  the  speed  2 
to  bits  every  yard  of  the  way.  About  fo^or  five 
miles  from  our  destination  the  hill-climbin^  >owers 
of  our  Mercedes  were  tested  to  the  utmost.  ^  7aou 

rr'UfarV*""'  "'  *  **"*P  "^«"'  ~""d  ^he  sweep 
of  a  high  desmene  wall.  Beck,  who  was  driving 
tned  o  rush  it  at  top  speed.  But  the  hill  wasTZ 
as  well  as  steep,  and  we  just  contrived  to  crawl  at  f 
snails  pace  over  the  edge  on  to  the  level  road  at  the 
top  After  that  the  road  was  as  smooth  as  a  bUlilrd 
run  brought  us  to  the  great  twisted  iron  gates  of  the 

The  avenue  wound  through  well^rown  trees,  many 
of  them  transplanted  in  their  prime  from  their 'native 
woods.    The  palace  itself,  from  turret  to  foundation- 

'71:''^' u     '■"^  '^'^^  "'^^b'^-      At  first  gLnce 
.ndeed.  with  Its  rich  stone  fafade.  it  looked  more  Tike 

LtouTdbg     "  •  '"'*"•     '^•*''"  •■'  ^-  ^'--- 

(^?»^.    But  I  have  not  the  knack  of  description. 

c^tll  Jf '  ">' "P*"«»  ^°"W  rc^d  like  an  auctioneer's 
catalogue.      Every  one    knows  by  this    time    the 
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marvellous  luxury,  the  miraculous  art  treasures  of 
Feversham,  so  there  is  no  reason  to  prose  about  all 
I  saw  with  such  wonder  and  delight. 

We  had  nearly  an  hour  to  spare  before  dinner— 
we  had  come  early  by  request— and  our  host  showed 
us  over  a  palace  that  a  monarch  or  a  multi-millionaire 
American  might  envy. 

We  dined  at  a  round  table  in  a  small  room,  hung 
with  dark  crimson  velvet  with  a  series  of  delightful 
sporting  sketches  on  the  wails.    There  were  no  lamps 
visible,  but  the  light  was  clear  and  soft  as  a  June  day 
when  the  sun  is  hidden  behind  white  summer  clouds. 
I  never  dined  like  that  before.  I  never  hope  to 
dme  like  that  again.      It  was  not  so  much  that 
the  food  and  wine  were  perfect,  the  exquisite  plate, 
glass  and  silver,  everything  we  saw,  everything  we 
touched  was  perfection.     Lucullus'  banquets,  I  fancy 
were  poor  affairs  by  comparison.    After  dinner  we 
drank  Imperial  Tokay  out  of  large  Venetian  glasses 
wnth  twisted  stems,  that  had  perhaps  touched  the  lips 
of  some  old  dodge  in  the  great  days  of  the  old 
Republic. 

"I  won't  say  from  whose  cellar  that  wine  was 
stolen,  or  how  much  I  paid  the  thief,"  said  our  host  • 
'•  but  I  will  say  I  think  it  is  worth  the  price.  If  you' 
will  honour  me  again  this  day  week  we  will  drink  to 
the  Derby  winner  in  a  bumper.  I  fancy  I  could 
name  him  now  if  I  were  pressed." 

"Red  Deer?"  I  suggested  good-humouredly. 
^^  "  Belerephon."  he  retorted  with  no  less  good  humour. 
Have  you  changed  your  mind.  Lord  Kirwood  ?  Are 
you  ready  to  back  your  fancy?  I'm  in  a  humour 
to  give  reckless  odds  if  you  make  it  worth  my 
while.  ^ 
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I  was  sorely  tempted,  but  I  shook  my  head,  I  could 
not  trust  myself  to  speak. 

"  What  do  you  call  reckless  ? "    It  was  Beck  asked 
toe  question. 

"I'll  back  my  own  horse  for  any  amount,  twenty 
thousand  and  upwards." 
"Against  Red  Deer?" 

"  No.  not  against  any  particular  horse.  If  neither 
wms  there  may  be  no  official  decision  of  their  places. 
But  I  will  take  three  to  one  against  Belerephon,  I  will 
give  four  to  one  against  Red  Deer,  that's  a  long  way 
better  than  the  odds  the  bookies  offer.  What  do  vou 
say.  Lord  Kirwood  ?  "  ' 

Again  I  shook  my  head. 

"Will  nothing  tempt  you.  Come,  I'll  play  the 
devil  effectively  when  I'm  at  it.  I'll  give  you  five 
to  one  against  your  horse,  twenty  thousand  to  win 
a  hundred  thousand.  You  won't  have  such  a  chance 
again  in  a  hurry  if  you  really  think  the  colt  can  do 
the  trick." 

"  I  haven't  got  twenty  thousand  to  lay.    It  is  mere 

bagatelle  to  you,  of  course.  Sir  Charles,  but  twenty 

thousand  pounds  is  a  big  pil    of  money  to  me." 

"Don't  bother  about  that,"  laughed  Sir  Charles. 

Just  give  me  your  initials  in  my  betting  book,  and 

1 11  take  my  chance  of  the  rest." 

If  Beck  had  not  been  there  I  might  have  yield-d 

for  I  was  all  on  flame  for  the  bet    But  I  felt  Beck's 

eye  on  me,  and  sl.ook  my  head  for  the  third  time 

"Not  to  be  tempted,  Sir  Charies,"  I  said,  and  he 

knew  I  was  not  to  be  tempted. 

"You,  Mr  Beck,"  he  suggested  blandly,  •«  the  offer 
IS  open  to  you." 
To  my  amazement  Beck  seemed  to  hesiute. 
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"A   huLdred   thousand  to   twenty  against   Red 
Deer,"  he  repeated  sjowly. 
"Just  so." 

At   that   moment  Sir   Charles,  with  his   strong 
hooked  nose  and  gleaming  dark  eyes  fixed  on  Beck, 
seemed  to  me  like  a  hawk  with  his  foot  on  the  prey. 
But  Beck  was  not  caught 

"No,  no,"  he  said,  "I  must  not  rob  you.  Sir 
Charles,  even  of  a  trifle  like  a  hundred  thousand. 
You  know  how  to  spend  money  so  splendidly  you 
deserve  to  have  it.  All  the  same,  I  believe  that, 
bar  accidents.  Red  Deer  will  win." 

For  a  moment  I  fancy  a  shadow  of  annoyance 
flitted  over  the  strong,  handsome  face  of  Sir  Charles. 
If  so  it  was  gone  in  a  second. 

"Bar  accidents,"  he  said,  toying  with  his  glass  of 
Tokay,  while  his  eyes  glanced  from  one  of  us  to 
the  other.  "Thafs  not  always  a  safe  exception, 
Mr  Beck,  on  the  turf,  as  you  may  some  day  find. 
I  congratulate  you  both  on  your  prudence,  gentle- 
men ;  I  believe  it  has  saved  you  quite  a  handsome 
little  fortune  to-night." 

Not  a  word  more  was  spoken  of  betting  or  racing. 

Sir    Charles    led    the   talk    dexterously   into    new 

channels.    It  is  always  delightful  to  hear  a  clever 

man  talk  on  the  topic  of  which  he  is  past  master. 

He  told  us  some  thrilling  stories  of  high  finance! 

lU  wiles,  its  conflicts,  its  triumphs,  and  its  tragedies. 

I  wish  I  could  remember  some  of  them,  but  I 

cannot    Perhaps  it  was  the  Tokay,  perhaps  it  was 

subsequent  events  that  blotted  out  the  details.    I 

carry   away  from   that  dinner   only  a   vague   but 

delightful  memory   of  having   thoroughly  enjoyed 

myself  ' 
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kJ*"**"*'  *°  °"'  "*''*  "*"y  meeting!"  cried  our 

.^l"r  T/^r  '°  «^°'  A*  *  "o^on  of  h»  hand 
.  soft.footed  butler  filled  our  three  glasses  to  the 
bnm  w^h  the  liquid  gold  of  the  pricdess  wine. 

a^iinlnH  A  •"!,"!?''  ""^"y  meeting!"  he  cried 
again,  and  drained  his  glass. 

said^*"  "**'  *"  ^''**  ^^-"O'Tow  at  the  races,"  I 

Sir  Chri"*"  *"  '^'T  *"^*'"  '''"^^''^  Beck,  and 
bjr  Charles  murmured  softly  • 

"If  we  are  all  three  alive." 
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To  the  last  Sir  Charles  was  most  cordial,  and  insisted 
on  our  lighting  huge  cigars,  though  Beck  declared 
that  it  was  profanity  to  waste  such  tobacco  in  the 
hurricane  of  a  motor  drive. 

Perhaps  it  was  for  that  reason  he  went  so  slowly 
down  the  avenue.  The  night  was  pitch  dark.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  you  cannot  enjoy  smoking 
unless  you  can  see  the  smoke.  I  know  I  never 
enjoyed  anything  more  than  that  superb  cigar  of 
which  the  red  glow  only  was  visible,  bright  or  dim 
as  I  pulled  at  it 

When  we  got  outside  the  gate  Beck  tossed  his 
cigar  away,  a  comet  trailing  a  stream  of  sparks 
through  the  darkness. 

"Why  did  you  do  that?"  I  asked.  "You  don't 
get  cigars  like  that  every  day." 

"  I  fancy  I  found  a  faint  flavour  of  opium,"  he  said. 
"  It  made  me  feel  sleepy,  and  I  most  particularly 
don't  want  to  feel  sleepy." 

through  the  twisted  iron 


still  crept  on  at  a  snail's  pace 


gates, 


Let  her  rip,"  I  said.    "Don't  mind  me,  the  glass 
shelters  the  cigar." 
"  I  want  to  think." 
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"  Can't  you  think  and  drive  ?  " 
"  Not  so  well.    Let  me  be  for  a  few  minutes  like 
a  decent  fellow.     I  want  to  think  about  Sir  Charles, 
he  is  a  most  interesting  and  important  subject." 

Still  the  car  stole  on,  mile  after  mile,  we  were 
near  the  edge  of  the  steep  descent  before  Beck 
woke  up  from  his  brown  study. 

"Well,"  he  said  softly  to  himself,  "he  can  do 
nothing  to-night  anyway,  we  must  look  out  for 
to-morrow,  that's  all." 

He  was  on  the  point,  as  he  told  me  afterwards,  of 
starting  the  car  at  high  speed,  and  driving  us  both 
to  death  when  a  sudden  thought  gripped  him, 

"  I  wonder,"  I  heard  him  murmur,  then  he  cried 
out  in  sudden  surprise  and   horror.    That  instant 
he  threw  off  the  clutch   and   jammed  the  brakes 
down,  but  the  car  still  slid  softly  and  silently  of 
her  own  momentum  towards  the  edge  of  the  decline. 
We  were  hardly  a  hundred  yards  off  when  Beck 
deliberately  turned  her  across  the  road.    She  pushed 
against  the  wall,  crumbled  up  one  of  her  lamps 
and  stood  stock  still. 
"  Brakes  won't  work,"  he  said. 
"  How ."  I  began. 

"I  think  I  can  guess  how,  but  we  must  see  for 
oi!rselves." 

The  briefest  examination  showed  us  the  thing 
was  not  the  result  of  an  accident.  The  brakes  had 
been  deliberately  and  artistically  doctored. 

"  Well,  I'm  jiggered  1 "  I  began,  in  sheer  amazement 

•;Near    it,"    retorted    Beck,    a    little  impatiently. 

Very  near  being  eternally  and  infernally  jiggered. 
Mao  alive,  can't  you  understand  what  this  means  ?  " 

"  Hanged  if  I  can." 

E 
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Why    ,ts   as    plain    as   ABC  I    You    know    1 

^,^'^?*'  '^  **»"  "^"''"^t^^  °f  a  Derby  wS  i! 
kUled  before  the  race  the  horse  is  disqudi^^  s 
Charles  was  very  certain  to-night  that T^'n 
wouldn't  win."  ^  *  '^^  ^eer 

"  Oh ! "  I  cried,  in  sudden  horror. 

'  Double  oh."  Beck  retorted,  "that's  fust  it  I 
should  have  suspected  it  before  when  he  was  so 
keen  on  that  bet.     I  did  suspect  it  in  the  end  h..f  ? 

Sr:  sTark  latrd'faa  T^^^''^'  '^'  ^  ^- 
means  .urder.    This  w^l^'tt^J  ?ht^ 

£:rt  rTJr'*  '"'^"^"^•^^  position  was   haky 
but  I  d,dnt  beheve  them  at  the  time,  now  I  do 

But  how ••  I   began  again  foolishly.     I  was 

thin^         ^*^'  ""^"  *°  '^''^  ^*'  o^^r  later  Z    The 
th  ng  now  is  to  get  the  brakes  free." 

Can  you  ?  " 

Bi/hl""*  f:u^"°r  '^'^  ""'*  ^^''^  '^ack  to  town." 

by  the  iX  T  'r  '^r  '^''^"  ^°"'«  J^ard  work 
Dy  the  light  of  the  glaring  lamp,  which  I  held  for  him 

and  we  started  again  cautiously  down  the  ^11^; 

rapidly  along  the  rest  of  the  road^•nt    London 

My  man  was  in  bed  when  we  arrived     I  had  mm 
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"Take  the  tray  and  the  other  things  into  this 
room  where  the  telephone  is.  I  fancy  you  may  hear 
somethmg  to  your  advantage  presently  " 

We  had  finished  the  bottle  of  Bollinger,  which 

my  man  had  left  for  us.  and  lit  a  final  cigar  when 

he  telephone  bell  rang    violently.      I  jumped   to 

the  mstrument  but  before  I  reached  it  Beck  called 

out  to  me : 

«  S°a^  f  T  n '  "^^T""'  y°"  ^°  ^°"'*  «"^^«r  him  I  •' 

wh.Vh  T  ..  ^'■'^  y°"  ^^"^'•"  «">«  a  voice 

which  I  recognised  at  once.    "Is  that  2O0?    Can 

I  speak  to  Lord  Kirwood?     Is  that  you.  Kirwood^ 
Hallo!  are  you  there?" 

fK^!!!,,''^*''"'''".  "^"^  P"'  ^**=^  »t  *he  other  end.  and 

Hallo  1  came  that  familiar  voice  again,  "are  you 
there?  Are  you  there?"  I  still  kept  dead  silent 
Th  ^""t?""  *""  °ther  sideasighofsatisfacfon: 
las  over  ""^  °'"'  '"'  ""'  °"^"''^^  ^"^*-'«- 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  telk  to  him?"  I  asked,  tumine 
nound  to  Beck  whose  cigar  had  gone  out  "  wiaf 
does  It  all  mean,  anyhow?" 

"It  means  that  he  wants  to  make  sure,  as  far  as 
he  can,  that  you  are  dead  and  done  for.    Sir  Charles 

L"^^^  ".K  ''^'"'"-    ''  "^^  *  ^^'y  "«»t  not?o„  of 
his  about  the  motor."    Beck  spoke  in  an  impersona 

^ci''W:VTi!''  r*  of  admiratiorin  hi 
m  bits  car  and  all.  at  the  wall  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ftill.    Just  an  ordinary  accident,  nothing  to  explain 

whoTJi'  "r  *TP'  P^^'^^P^  ^^^  refklessdrivS; 
who  had  paid  so  dearly  for  his  recklessness.  Sir 
Charles  ts  a  man  to  have  more  than  one  string  to 
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his  bow,  and  It  is  Just  as  well  that  he  should  think 
that  no  second  shot  is  required." 

"But  to-morrow ? "  I  objected.  "  He  will  meet  me 
at  the  races  to-morrow." 

"I  have  been  thinking  of  that.  I  suppose  you 
must  go." 

"  I  wouldn't  miss  it  for  twenty  Sir  Charleses.  The 
governor  and  Gertrude  are  to  be  there,  you  know. 
They  would  think  I  was  dead.  Besides  what  can  he 
do,  after  all,  on  a  crowded  racecourse?" 

"  i  don't  trust  him.    I've  often  thought  a  crowd 
would  make  a  first-class  cover  for  an  adroit  murder. 
But  I  have  a  plan  in  my  head  if  you  don't  think  it 
too  far  fetched." 
"  Tell  it,  anyway." 

I  dropped  into  the  plan  at  once.  To  me  it  seemed 
no  end  of  a  lark.  For  five  minutes  we  discussed  the 
details,  then  Beck  said  : 

"  We  cannot  do  anything  for  three  hours  at  least 
Set  the  alarm  clock,  and  let  us  get  a  spell  of  sleep 
I  think  I  know  where  we  will  catch  what  we  want" 

In  the  grey  dawn  we  dressed  carefully  in  full  Derby 
ng-out.  Caught  a  benighted  hansom  and  drove  to  a 
benighted  quarter  of  the  East  End  with  which  Beck 
seemed  familiar,  but  which  I  had  never  seen  before 
I  have  forgotten  the  name,  and  he  is  not  here  now  to 
ask  him. 

The  whole  place  was  a  ferment  for  the  Derby 
exodus.  There  were  coster-mongers  and  tent  riggers 
and  three  card  men  and  Punch  and  Judy  operators 
the  survivors  of  the  Codlin  and  Short  generation,  and 
donkeys  and  mules  and  ponies  attached  to  all  sorts 
of  vehicles  and  all  ready  for  the  road. 

The  advent  of  two  "Toffs"  on  the  busy  scene 
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created  a  lot  of  good-humoured  bantering  curiosity. 
When  Beck  explained  vaguely  that  it  was  "  for  a 
bet"  they  were  all  at  once  eager  to  help  us  to  win. 

We  had  our  pick  of  the  many  characters  available, 
and  after  some  hesitation  we  decided  we  would  be 
"Aunt  Sally's"  men  for  the  day.     I  had  rather  a 
hankering  after  a  Punch  and  Judy  show  myself,  but 
Beck  persuaded  me  that  we  could  never  get  the 
squeak  right  at  such  short  notice.    Two  men  and  a 
boy  ran  the  Aunt  Sally.    The  boy  was  general  utility 
and  among  other  things  drove  the  lively  little  pony 
I      that  drew  the  neat  spring  van,  in  which  the  stock  and 
H      trade  of  the  business,  including  Aunt  Sally  herself 
|[      and  a  gross  of  clay  pipes,  were  stowed. 

We  hired  the  out6t  for  the  day,  including  the  boy 
at  something  in  excess  of  its  full  capital  value.  Then 
I  we  set  about  our  disguises.  Money  talks  persuasively 
in  the  East  End.  We  secured  two  long,  light  drab 
coats,  comparatively  clean,  and  two  pairs  of  big  boots, 
with  the  old-fashioned  elastic  sides  that  slipped  on 
quite  easily  over  our  own.  Beck  even  managed, 
though  with  some  difficulty,  to  procure  for  me  a  pair 
of  false  mutton  chop  whiskers,  that  belonged  to 
thimble  rigger's  bonnet,  and  for  himself  a  neat  black 
moustache  which  I  fancy  was  the  private  property  of 
a  pick-pocket. 

"You  see,  old  man,"  he  said,  "you  will  want  to  be 
yourself  when  you  lead  Red  Deer  to  the  enclosure." 
"If  he  wins,"  I  corrected. 

"  If  me  no  ifs ;  I  say  when  he  wins."  Beck  was  in 
wonderful  humour,  enjoying  the  frolic  like  a  school- 
boy. "  WAen  he  wins  you  can  throw  these  things  off, 
boots,  coat  and  all,  and  come  out  yourself  like  a 
butterfly  out  of  a  caterpillar's  overcoat" 
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"Won't   the  silk 


"But    the    hati,"  I   objected, 
toppers  give  us  away?" 
"Not  in  the  least."  he  said.  " there  is  nothing  in  art 

?^nn«  ™bn%H''"P"**"^    ^'^-'^  •  Lincob  and 
Bennet  rubbed  the  wrong  way.    See  I    One  brush 

of ^the  sleeve  of  your  coat  will   make  it  .11  'S 

I  should  like  to  tell  of  that  strange  journey  to  the 
Downs  .„  the  heart  of  that  fantastic  prJ^eSr  ,nd 
of  the  incidents  that  befell  us  in  the  ground  But 
these  things  are  off  the  course  of  my  ItoT' 

Comparing  notes  afterwards  Beck  and  I  agreed 
that  we  never  enjoyed  a  Derby  so  thoroughlT  A 

^T.rt^'  °'  '""^  ^'^y  P'P*»  ^«  broke  our^lves 
free^of  charge,  on  the  imperturbable  face  of  Aunt' 

bat^o^''  "^Slf  ^r*  ''°"^"'*^"'  '•*'"  ^'*»»  '^^  flying 
^?\  His  performances  attracted  crowds  of 
spectators  and  admirers,  who  afterwards  develocxS 
nto  competitors,  and  who  filled  the  pockets  of^ 

'es     LTh^  "''"  f  "'  ^*^  *^-  eamSin^ 
offer' nf^  '°"'''*  °^  '^•^  ^^y  '  »»»d  a  flattering 

or  mis  ""fro'm  ?T"'  "  .'°""^*  *  "'^^'^'^  ""  ^^ 
TthTnk  I  war.nH  kS  """^   '"'^  "•»"•  f°r  ^Wch 
chop"whLk:".  '"'''*"'  *°  '"^  ^"P«^'*»>'^  -"tton 
We  pitched  our  canvas  curtains  as  near  as  we 
could  to  the  carriage  enclosure,  and  early  in  the  day  we 
picked  out  the  governor  and  Gertrude  ^tt^g  toge^er 
in  the  motor.     She  was  looking  her  best  fn  a  S 
Wue  costume,  that  matched  the  blue  of  the  sky  and 
all  day  long  there  was  a  buzzing  group  of  L"^ 
swells  about  the  motor.    I  noticed  Sat  BeckS 
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WM  often  turned  in  the  same  direction,  and  that  he 
did  not  look  too  pleased  at  times. 

Twice  I  saw  Sir  Charles  saunter  up  smiling,  and 
talk  to  them,  and  once  from  the  look  on  my 
sisters  face  I  guessed  he  asked  about  me,  and 
shared  her  surprise  and  annoyance  at  my  un- 
accountable  absence. 

As  the  hour  drew  on  for  the  big  race  all  other 
busmess  round  the  course  began  to  flag;  the 
governor  and  Gertrude  moved  from  the  motor 
to  good  places  on  the  Grand  Stand ;  and  we  let 
Aunt  Sally  shift  for  herself,  and  got  as  near  as 
we  could  to  the  rails. 

A  great  hush  of  tense  excitement  seemed  to  fall 
of  a  sudden  on  the  vast  crowd  that  thronged  the 
course.  I  heard  the  distant  clang  of  a  bell.  Then 
a  loud  cry  with  the  deep  volume  of  thunder  went 
up  from  a  hundred  thousand  throats: 
"They're  off  I  They're  off!" 
My  heart  leaped  up  as  I  saw  the  bright  chestnut 
horse  that  carried  my  colours,  green  and  gold,  leap 
to  the  front  at  the  start  and  flash  across  the  sward 
with  Belerephon,  a  splendid  black,  with  rider  in  vivid 
scarlet  jacket  and  black  cap  galloping  close  at  his 
flank. 

AH  else  was  forgotten  as  I  watched  the  race 
in  a  fierce  fever  of  excitement.  Like  a  string  of 
coloured  beads  the  horses  drew  out  round  the 
wide  green  curve  of  the  course.  The  glasses 
brought  them  so  near  that  I  could  see  the  swift 
graceful  swing  of  the  horses'  stride,  and  could  see 
the  jockeys  crouched  like  monkeys  on  the  arched 
necks  of  the  flying  steeds. 

Red    Deer    kept    his    lead    from    the    first,  but 
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co°rrd^".tlr,W  1*"'"««''  ••P«'' of  vivid 
level  .od  Zn  Wl'  V  r  'It  '°  *""•  *«'  •l"«»t 
"d^bUck.  clo*  together,  kept  U,eir  pl.c«  ,„  ,h. 

mS  Sm  .k"."???  Tattenham  comer,  «  they 

ch«g2t'  one  "^^  "*"!.'  "»  ">-  °"  "«  ""» 
Ti^T\Ti   ?    "P™"<»"  shout :  "Red  Deer  I  Red 

Hi.  nvri      ■*  '~'  ^^  S"""  Wth.  in  front 
«»«>  Mide   the  covering  dust   coat    >liD»H   .1,- 

"y  there.  Red  Deer-f  o^' '  ,„,   .""T:,""^ 

.older  ?h.ntfZ  "  '^""'^  "'  '*'^"«  ""*«  "^ 
'  ""  ""  «°'"""  «<'  Gertn«l«  I«p  to  their  feet 
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when  they  caught  sight  ci'  me,  and  join  frantically 
in  the  cheer;  the  governor,  the  sober,  staid,  anti- 
gambling  governor  waving  his  hat  over  his  head  like 
a  mad-man. 

Then  for  the  first  time,  out  of  the  comer  of  my 
eye,  I  noticed  Sir  Charles  Vandelure  standing  dose 
to  the  rails  watching  me  as  a  man  might  watch  a 
ghost.    He  stood  stock  still  with  his  right  hand  in 
the  breast  of  his  coat.    The  slant  shine  of  the  sun 
was  m  my  face,  half-blinding  me,  yet  I  fancied  I 
could  see  a  murderous  light  in  his  eyes.    I  must 
have  been  mistaken,  for  the  next  minute,  when   I 
got  clear  of  the  blinding  glare,  I  saw  that  there  was 
a  smile  on  his  face  and  his  hand  came  out  of  the 
bosom  of  his  coat   to   raise   his  hat  in  courteous 
salute  as  I  passed. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  atory  to  tell  what  a  jolly  time 
we  four,  the  governor  and  I,  Beck  and  Gertrude,  had 
in  London  that  night,  and  how  curious  and  amused 
Gertrude  was  by  our  mad  frolic  as  Aunt  Sally's 
retainers,  little  dreaming  how  grim  a  tragedy  lay 
close  behind.  8     /  '-y 

Next  day,  in  common  with  all  London,  we  were 
electrified  by  the  news  that  Sir  Charles  Vandelure 
had  shot  himself  coming  home  in  his  motor  with 
one  of  those  new  patent  pistols  with  noiseless  and 
smokeless  cartridges.  The  pistol  was  found  in  the 
bottom  of  the  car.  The  man  beside  him  saw  nothing, 
heard  nothing,  until  at  a  jolt  of  the  motor  he  lurched 
against  him  stone  dead. 

T*4  Daily  TeUgrapk,  commenting  on  the  tragedy, 
remarked  what  a  peril  such  a  silent  and  deadly 
weapon  might  prove  in  the  hands  of  a  cunnine 
murderer.  • 
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I  have  my  doubts  to  this  day  whether  Sir  Charles 
did  not  m^n  the  bullet  for  me  instead  of  him.dT?f 
he  chanced  to  meet  me  before  the  race  was  run  and 

"'wilt 

^Beck  declares  he  has  no  doubt  at  all  «n  the 
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CHAPTER  V 


FLIGHT 

I  DON'T  think  that  I  mentioned  before  that  my 
father,  Lord  Stanton,  was  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  I  suppose  most  people  know  that 
without  my  mentioning  it.  Anyhow,  it  wasn't 
necessary  to  mcnf'on  it  so  far;  it  is  now. 

When  this  thing  happened  that  I  am  going  to 
tell  about,  Beck  was  with  his  own  people  in  Kent, 
and  I  was  lazing  about  doing  nothing  at  home. 
It  was  settled  that  I  was  to  go  in  for  politics,  but 
there  was  no  seat  ready  for  me  at  the  moment. 
The  governor,  I  remember,  was  very  busy  and 
excited,  running  up  and  down  to  London  every 
other  day,  and  the  newspapers  were  full  of  rumours 
of  war.  There  were  all  sorts  of  picturesque  headings. 
One  morning  it  would  be:  "The  War  Cloud 
Darkens,"  the  next  it  would  be:  "The  Silver 
Lining,"  a  third,  "  The  Scream  of  the  Eagle  " ;  and 
the  government  were  denounced  and  exhorted  in 
tremendous  leading  articles  to  spend  more  and  more 
money  on  war-ships,  submarines,  and  aeroplanes. 

The  governor  was  very  solemn  and  mysterious 
about  the  whole  business.  Neither  Gertrude  nor 
myself  could  get  a  word  from  him  beyond  the 
vague   statement    that    "affairs  were  very  critical, 
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story.    He  was  a  young  fellow  with^.  T       u  ^^* 
soa,e  face,  jet  black^air^S^i  wf  eyeJ^d  atut" 
the  pleasantest  smile  I  ever  saw  when  ht^^2       •, 
which  was  not  often.     I  thouThttr  a  wt'eThat' 
Gertrude  was  a  bit  gone  on  him.    She  prlrsS  It 
>n   a  way  that    I    never  could   £et   her  *n  ' 

n  a  way  .ha.  was  bo.nd  ,o  make  me  h.,^  Wm 

voLI'filir  ""'[^'•"  ""=  «°'""°'  »<»"d  say,  ".ha. 
young  fellow  is  bound  to  eo  far     H-  i,.    .l    . 

g«a.  „se„,ial,,  i„dus..y  aS  .tn,"' l^d 'h^e  did 

M..!:::'..  r,ai5°u^  -"'"»"<'-'  -p"^. 

"  No,  sir."  said  Malvers. 


FLIGHT  ^>j 

-Why  not?  why  not?"    He  was   nearer  being 
angry  with  Malvers  than  I  ever  saw  him  before. 

"You  told  me  there  was  no  hurry,  sir,"  said 
Malvers  mildly. 

"But  there  is  hurry,"  objected  the  governor,  as 
if  that  were  the  other  chap's  fault.  "  In  any  case 
it  is  better  to  get  through  an  important  thing  at 
once.  It  is  always  better  to  be  too  soon  <  an  too 
late,  Malvers.  The  papers  are  wanted  for  tc  lorrow 
evening  at  the  latest." 

"  Oh,"  said  Malvers,  evidently  relieved,  "  I  can 
have  them  ready  easily  to-morrow  evening.  It  only 
means  sitting  up  a  few  hours  to-night  and  working 
steadily  to-morrow.  I  have  a  good  bit  done  as 
It  is." 

"You  have  kept  the  papers  in  the  safe,  as  I 
told  you?" 

"Of  course  I  have,"  said  Malvers,  then  after  a 
pause,  "there  is  a  passage  that  puzzled  me  a  bit, 
sir,  I  would  like  you  to  have  a  look  at  it." 

The  governor  went  straight  off  with  him  to  his 
room  near  the  top  of  the  castle,  leaving  Gertrude 
and  myself  alone. 

"  Clever  of  Mr  Malvers,"  she  said,  smiling  to  herself 
as  she  put  up  her  music ;  "of  course  he  only  wanted 
to  show  dad  that  he  had  all  those  papers  safe." 

"Do  you  like  him,  Gerty  ?"  I  asked  irrelevantly. 

"  Pretty  well ;  he  is  almost  too  clever  for  me,  takes 
me  clean  out  of  my  depth  sometimes." 

We  saw  little  of  the  governor  or  his  private 
secretary  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  It  was  a  hot, 
cloudy  night,  I  remember,  and  there  was  a  Strang- 
hush  and  heaviness  in  the  air.  fhe  kind  of  thing 
that  makes  one  say  afterwar-ls,  "I  knew  something 
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Something  terrible  did  haooen     Mo  j-^ 

come  down  for  breakfast  nrTu  u        ""^  '''^  "«»' 
to  be  hard  a^woHc  in  hi,  '''  ^^  ^"  ^"PP°«^ 

in  the  evenfn7tt    oveLTsenTro;  hl^  T^ 
servant  failed  to  get  an  answer  or  to  eet  Tn     ^h 

it  got  terHb,;eLd!:;d.?ndrerd^he?ock^'^^^ 
burst  open  at  once     Tk-  ;       '""'^^  ^ne  jock  to  be 

was  locfed  tlo:Tn%h  Jt  ri^yTnd^  th  ^'^r^ 
till  the  door  burst  ft  m  iuTn     ^'.         ^^^  '°^'*  ^'^^'^ 

full  of  disorder/  ^Xr't.r'^''"^'"^'^ 

there,  but  there  v.  plain  marks^ff"  ""  "°* 
a  desperate  struggle  Broken  trni'urewaTX:' 
all  over  the  place.     On  several  articu^fr  "^ 

blood  stains,  and  aim  c  the  l^t  th  nlr  7  7''* 
far  under  the  bed.  .  ^ame  u^on  ^.J^"""^*  ^^"^ 
with  clotted  L^^'anc  a  Iw'S^.K  l'^'  P'''^''''' 
to  it.  '^"^  **'**=''  ha»"  sticking 

w«  caught  at  the  top  bar^f  ,t  ;  J"'   ■  "''«'';• 

the  key  in  the  lock,  and  ^„:^  :^:^''  -"l 
paper  of  any  kind  left  in  ,he  ,J^  """  "' 

«ve,  »aw  a  sane  man  „  „„,  „,d„„3  „  ,^^ 
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unfortunate  governor  as  he  ranged  round  the  room 
At  first  he  could  only  rage  and  storm  and  fling  his 
hands  about  like  a  lunatic.    But  at  last  I  got  him 
down  to  the  study,  and  tried  to  quiet  him  a  bit 
"  For  God's  sake,  sir."  I  said,  "  keep  cool.     If  there 

is  anythmg  to  be  done " 

"  Nothing  can  be  done."  he  cried,  "  nothing !  It  is 
too  late  And  then  to  my  horror  he  burst  out 
crymg  hke  a  frightened  child.  I  could  only  stand 
there  and  look  at  him  helplessly.  After  a  minute 
he  came  to  a  little. 

"O  Charlie."  he  sobbed,  "this  thing  is  too  horrible 
It  means  disgrace  and  ruin  to  me;  that,  I  should 
not  mind,  but  it  means  a  European  war  into  which 
England  ,s  sure  to  be  dragged,  and  I  am  responsible. 
Their  blood  is  on  my  head." 

"  That  is  pure  nonsense,  sir,"  I  said  gruffly.  "  You 
did  your  best.  I'm  sure.  Do  your  best  still.  You 
have  got  to  buck  up.  and  let  your  mind  act.  It 
seems  pretty  plain  that  when  the  papers  were  stolen 
poor  Malvers  was  kidnapped  or  murdered  1  Is  there 
any  one  you  suspect  ?  " 

be'he ""  ^''*"'^°"'  ^""^^  ''"'^^'y-  y^  »'  could  hardly 

"  Who  is  this  Brandon,  anyway  ?  " 

"  He  is  an  international  spy,  the  most  ingenious,  the 
most  danng,  the  most  unscrupulous.  His  exploits 
are  famous  in  all  the  chanceries  of  Europe  He 
stops  at  nothing.  He  seems  to  be  ubiquitous  to 
pass  from  one  country  to  another,  quicker  than  steam 
can  carry  h.m.  He  has  been  caught  half  a  dozen 
times,  but  when  proof  seemed  most  conclusive  he  had 
always  an  alibi  still  more  conclusive." 

"Where  is  he  now?" 
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"in  London,  at  least  h.  - 
arrived  quite  op;nIy.  tha  '1  whatT/*'*'^*>'-  "« 
flurry-  The  Scotland  Yard  men  h  ^  "'^  ""°  ""^'*  * 
hm,  closely  every  minuTe  of "  1  \'ndt"  '"r^'* 
h»rdly  possible  he  coulH  h.  t-  ^"y-  ''  ^M 
them.    I'll  telegraph^o  r  nT  "^'^^  -^*y  from 

-olute  man.  wh^'ilXr  ^^  tr'l'-"^^ 
the  country.    His  mind   S  St^"  ^^u  ^**""<^  «"<* 
balance  for  «  moment  by  the  sh^W  ;.    •?  °^  '** 
as  quickly.     A  score  or  s^of  ^        '  ^  "^''*«*  'tself 
and  sent  out  to  search  the  JroT?,""''"  ^°*  *°^«*»»« 
for  the  thief,  or  tracH?  the  Zf    Vrt  ^'^  "^^'^ 
Scotland  Yard  to  have  theno?.       7^*"  ^^  "^''^  to 
watched,  though  w7  blth  fe^'i""^ '*''^">' »*«*fon» 
futile  while  we  were  com  .  !f  •*''*  P'^'^aution   wa. 
thiers  identiTy.       "  '^'"P'"''^'^  '"  '^e  dark  a,  to  the 

"  n««'*  u  ungraciously, 

for  ^"'d^  r'i^'Lt'r'"  ""  "'"««'•    "'   feel 

to  your  friend,  Mr  BecTTn  ,  "'*' '"  y°>"  "'me 

I  could  h.«  ki«!^  kl  !!""  °™''  "  o"«" 
W.>ve  1  did  ki„  h':?  ""  "■"'  "■"  ">en.ind«d  I 

•  ^U"  Ind^.'JiJiX'  'ot7"  "T  ""^  '"^«''." 
gloriou,  girl,  Gertr     H  J  ?       °  *"•     ^°°  •«  «         , 
yo"  «p.it  Lw^     H»  he  an.we,ed,    When  do         ' 

his  wire  camrto'say  he  ^^ ^'^  '"  .'^^  "^^^'^^  before 
"Where,  where?"  '^'"«- 
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"In  poor  Mr  Malver's  room.  He  told  me  to  tell 
you  he  was  come,  and  then  ran  right  up  like  a 
squirrel."  •         r  - 

"You  tell  the  governor  Beck  is  here,  Gerty.  like  a 
good  girl ;  he'll  be  glad,  I  know.     I'll  run  up  to  him 
If  any  one  can  help  us  out  of  this  hobble  he  can." 
"  And  will,"  she  answered  confidently 
I  found  Beck  in  Malver's  room.     He  was  goine 
rapidly  through  the  disordered  /urniture,  now  mount- 
ing  a  chair,  now  going  down  on  all  fours.    NothinE 
escaped  his  keen  scrutiny.     I  stood  silent  at  the  door 
watching  him.     In  two  minutes  he  had  done     He 
set  the  life  preserver  with  the  blood  and  hair  on 
on  a  small  table  in  front  of  him.  and  peered  at  it 
through  a  pocket  microscope. 

"Thanks  for  coming,  old  man,"  I  said  ;  "have  you 
found  anything  ?  "  ^ 

ul^  ^""^  T^^  *"''"^*'  *°  P""'*  "»«'"  he  answered 
shortly  and  went  out  of  the  French  window  on  to 
the  balcony.  So  absorbed  was  he  that  he  did  not 
appear  to  notice  that  I  followed  him 

thPifT^'ir  ''"^  ^"^^^  '"  *"  *°  '^^  grappling  iron 

T^!!  .  V^  'Z^  *°  '***^  ^^P  •■*"  °f  tJ^e  balustrade 
Beck  took  It  off  twice,  and  replaced  it  twice.  Then 
he  surprised  me. 

"I'm  going   down    this    way,  Charlie,"  he    said, 
^^k  the  door  on  the  outside,  and  come  down  to  me 

n.^^Z\\  '°"'''  *"''*'*^''  *  ^^'■^  h*^  *'""g  himself 
over  the  balcony  and  went  down  the  long  rope,  hand 
over  hand,  as  lightly  as  a  spider  on  his  thread 

nl  T^^f  **'"  '°  ^*  ^"^-  "^he  rope,  as  I  have 
said,  hung  five  or  six  feet  clear  of  the  ground.  When 
he  reached  the  end    Beck   swung    backwards  and 
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once  bent  down  and  examined  it  moit  Mrefullt 
p',l?«  '  """«' '»e  rope',  end,  then  in  .  wi?e  cS 
Mic  nower-Dcds    that    surrounded    it.      I   shut    th* 

t^  jorhl^.'^^  ^'^^  '"-'  '-''-'  -•  -<^  -  <^oen 

••Found  anything?"  I  asked  again, 
a    nll^f.  ^''r'?''-"^*^'"?-     Ihavebeenprovine 

••Horribly.    You  can't  imagine  it.  old  chao     H« 
swear,  .t  means  disgrace  and  ruin  to  kim ;  wo'^  .tHl 
.t  means  a  European  war  if  we  can't  catihS?  thief 

"I  couldn't  see  him.  could  I?    There  is  iust  a 
question  or  two  I  should  like  to  ask"  ^ 

"  I'm  sure  he'd  see  you." 
We  found  the  governor  and  Gertrude  in  the  studv 

was  going  to  slip  away  when  we  came  in   but  thZ 

wW^n  ?"''  'I  '"  '^  ^'^y-  The  «a,  fit 
which  had  so  shocked  me.  had  completely  dis 
appeared  ;  he  looked  pale  and  haggard,  no  doubt  tn6 
-wonder,  but  his  mind  was  in  good  working  order 

Th'i,^!rf  K?  n^°"'  ^^'  ""^  S'*d  to  see  you. 
thtTg  t^  t^,  ^'"^-    "-«  ^-  ^-vered  a^- 
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*•  I  have  been  proving  negatives  so  far,  sir.    I  shall 
tell  you  what      have  found  in  a  moment,  i  you  wH 
allow  me  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two." 

"  As  many  as  you  please,  my  boy  " 

"Have  any  traces  of  the  thief  or  thieves  been 
found  in  the  grounds?" 
"  None." 

"So  I  expected." 
"But  why?"  I  began. 

th^l"u*  T'^^T'    ^°"  ^"*  **'"'"«  Ch*^«e.  »i'.  that 
^^l"       '    '™*''°"*'  'P^  y^"  '"^  ^"<=«"«^  to 

haH?*"'  -^''r  °"*  x°^  '*'"  "'^  ^'^^  K°^e™°r-    "  I  have 
had  a  wire  from  London  to  say  that  the  police  have 

JlriJ^      J^^f"  ^"^•"P'*^  *°  •"*•*«  *"y  "y^teiy  of 
nis  whereabouts  or  movements  " 

alibf^'v?''"  -/."""^  •"  *«^'^'"'  "»»«  »  preparing  an 
ahbL    You  said  he  was  a  devil  for  an  alibi." 

asked  B^ck""  ^^  *"^  *'''*"'*'  *  P*"*"*"  °^  ^^^  ^*"^'*' ' " 
"Certainly,"  the  governor  answered.    He  went  to 

roSlT™'*''  "'*'"""  '  *«'  '"W  "he  twin  5toty  in 

sToo^""' '"t'?"^'  "°™  "f  '^  cheat.  I  "^JS 
Stopped  in  confusion. 

uttlr'^oXr  '"''"'  '^^  °"^  '°  '''  ^''^'  - 

"a'^^th*^"'"";  ''"''"'L   explained  Beck  hurriedly, 

are  the  two  chaps  whom  Charlie  and   I  met  at 

Cambridge,  and  of  whom  we  learned  somethlH^no! 
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particularly  to  their  advantage.    They  are  as  like  as 
your  two  hands." 

"  This  explains  the  alibis,  anyway,"  I  said. 

"The  fact  that  one  brother  is  displaying  himself 
openly  in  London,"  Beck  went  on,  "  suggests  that  the 
other  is  engaged  secretly  elsewhere.  May  I  ask  what 
power  employs  him  ? " 

The  governor  whispered  a  name. 

"  Oh,"  cried  Beck,  "  the  danger  of  war  is  there  ?  " 
and  the  governor  nodded.  I  could  see  how  hard  he 
found  it  to  hold  himself  in. 

"Tell  us  what  you  found.  Beck,"  I  interrupted. 
"  Have  you  got  a  notion  who  robbed  Malvers  ? " 

"  No  one,"  said  Beck. 

"  Who  assaulted  and  wounded  him  ?  " 

"  No  one.  He  wasn't  assaulted,  he  wasn't  wounded, 
he  wasn't  robbed." 

"  But  the  furniture  was  all  smashed  about," 

"  He  did  that  himself." 

"  But  the  bloody  life  preserver  I  saw  you  examine  ? 
He  didn't  break  his  own  head,  did  he  ?  " 

"  No  one  broke  it" 

"  But  the  blood  and  the  hairs,  he  must  have  been 
hit  on  the  head." 

"Nonsense,"  interrupted  Beck.  "How  could  a 
blow  on  the  head  with  a  round  knob  pull  out  those 
hairs  ?  A  sharp  weapon  might  cut  them  off,  perhaps. 
Malvers  had  false  clues  in  his  mind  when  he  glued 
those  hairs  of  his  to  the  life  preserver  with  blood 
that  wasn't  his  own  blood  either,  I  dare  swear." 

"  The  rope  that  was  flung  up  to  the  balcony  ?  " 

"  It  wasn't  flung  up,  it  was  let  down  by  Malvers. 
But  he  never  went  down  it  You  noticed  I  did  not 
drop  straight  from  the  cord.    I  did  not  want  to 
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spoil  any  tracks  on  the  gravel  right  under,  if  ^here 
were  any,  but  there  were  none.  It  was  easy  to 
find  marks  where  I  dropped.  It  was  even  possible 
to  find  traces  of  my  feet  across  the  gravel,  but 
there  were  no  others.  Lord  Stanton  has  just  told 
us  no  trace  of  any  kind  has  been  found  about 
the  grounds.  I  am  as  certain  as  I  stand  here 
that  no  one  flung  up  that  rope  to  Malvers,  and 
that  no  one  came  up  or  down  it.  It  was  a  blind 
to  throw  us  off  the  track." 

"But,  my  dear  fellow,"  I  objected,  "Malvers  is 
certainly  gone.  There  are  only  two  ways  out  of 
his  room,  the  door  and  the  window.  It  could  not 
have  been  by  the  door,  for  that  was  found  locked 
on  the  inside,  and  you  say  it  was  not  the  window." 

"  I  didn't  say  that." 

"  It  comes  to  the  same  thing.  He  could  not  jump 
fifty  feet  down  to  the  ground,  and  he  could  not  jump 
thirty  feet  up  to  the  roof." 

"  It  is  just  like  a  wonderful  detective  story  I  have 
just  read,"  chimed  in  Gertrude.  " '  The  Mystery  of 
the  Yelloiv  Room  ! ' " 

"  Remember,  Miss  Kirwood,"  said  Beck,  "  there  was 
quite  a  simple  solution  to  that  mystery." 

"Poor  Mr  Malvers  seems  to  have  vanished  into 
air,"  said  Gertrude.  "  There  is  not  another  way,  he 
couldn't  fly." 

"  Oh ! "  interrupted  Beck  sharply,  with  the  cry  of  a 
man  whom  a  sudden  thought  has  hit  hard.  "  Could 
any  one  get  me  an  evening  paper,  a  Westminster 
for  choice?" 

I  thought  he  had  gone  off"  his  head. 

"See  here,  old  man,"  I  remonstrated,  "you  don't 
expect  to  find  an  account  of  the  theft  in  the  news- 
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paper!    You  don't  imagine  the  thief  would  put  in 
an  advertisement!" 
While  I  was  prating,  Gertrude  brought  him  the 

tST"-   "'  "T^'^^ "  ^'"'^  ^-^y  f^°"»  "«. 

S    K  A^'T',  ^""^  '^^'"'^^^  '*  «*&^^Jy.  seemed  to 
find  what  he  loolced  for,  and  then  began  to  read     I 

vvatched  his  face  as  for  a  moment  it  showed  some- 

thmg  hke  despair,  then  at  last  hope  kindled  in  his 

"It  is  a  desperate  chance."  he  muttered  as  he 
crumpled  the  paper  into  his  pocket,  "tut  it  is  our 
only  chance. 

All  the  latent  energy  was  awake  in  the  man.    He 
glanced  at  the  clock,  it  was  half-past  seven. 
"Charlie,  can  you  come  with  me  to  Paris ?" 
"When?"  I  asked. 

frZ ru'  '^''  l"'*^"*-    ^^  '^^"  ^^*^^  *he  nine  train 
irom  Charmg  Cross  if  we  start  at  once  " 

"Why  P.-is?»  I  began,  but  Gertrude  cut  me  short 
m  a  way  sisters  have. 

"Don't  ask  such  silly  questions.  Charlie;  you  will 
go.  of  course,  if  he  wants  you  to  go " 

Meanwhile  Beck  was  talking  to  the  Secretary  for 
i-oreign  Affairs,  who  listened  as  to  an  oracle. 

"You  can  give  us  credentials  for  Paris,  "sir?"  he 
asiceci. 

The  governor  nodded,  and  sat  down  to  write 
"Could  you  wire  to  the  Chief  of  the  Paris  Police  to 
meet  us  at  the  train  with  a  motor  and  four  or  five 
armed  men     There  is  no  hurry  about  that,  of  course, 
the  wire  will  be  there  long  before  us." 

Again  the  governor  nodded  and  went  on  writine 
Something  in  Beck's  manner,  even  more  than  his 
words,  suggested  the  necessity  for  extreme  speed. 
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A  moment  afterwards  the  governor  handed  him  two 
notes,  addressed  to  the  English  Ambassador  and 
Chief  of  the  Police.  Beck  slipped  them  into  a  letter 
case  m  his  breast  coat  pocket. 
"  Are  you  ready  ?  "  he  asked. 
"May  I  know  your  plans,  Beck,"  asked  the  governor 
mildly.     Gertrude  only  looked  her  curiosity. 

"They  are  not  worth  knowing  yet,  sir,  indeed   I 
hardly  know  them  myself    We  are  on  a  wild-goose 
chase,  yes,  that's  the  very  word  for  it,  a  wild-goose 
chase.    The  moment  I  have  anything  to  tell  I'll  wire." 
I   have  a  curiously  distinct  picture  of  the  two, 
Gertrude  and  the  governor,  standing  in  the  distance 
at  the  top  of  the  tall  flight  of  steps,  when  we  started. 
I  looked  back  as  we  sped  down  the  avenue,  and  I  saw 
her  wave  her  hand,  and  then  I  saw  her  draw  down  his 
face  and  kiss  him.    It  lightened  my  heart,  for  I  could 
not  stifle  the  feeling  that  I  was  deserting  him  in  his 
sore  need,  and  I  felt  angry  with  Beck  for  this  mad- 
cap expedition  into  which  he  rushed  me. 

The  car  flew.  We  interchanged  no  word  as  we 
sped  in  a  hurricane  of  our  own  making  through  the 
long  sweeps  of  country  road,  or  whirled  on  inner 
wheels  round  sharp  curves,  with  the  glare  of  the  lamps 
like  a  runaway  bonfire  in  front,  reckless  of  danger  to 
ourselves  and  others.  We  saw  the  pale  flare  of 
the  lights  of  London  in  the  sky,  and  all  at  once 
we  were  in  the  straggling  outskirts  of  the  great  city, 
the  first  scouts  that  villadom  sends  into  the  country 
to  spy  out  the  weakness  of  the  land.  Beck  took  his 
watch  from  his  pocket. 

"  In  good  time,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  "we 
may  take  it  easy  from  this  out." 
Easy  meant  a  good  fifteen  miles  an  hour  through 
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the  struts     We  got  to  the  station  just  ten  minutes 
before  the  tram  started,  and  sent  the  car  back  with 

warsaSftCugT^'^^ '''  ''-'  ''^'^  ^^°-^---^ 
I  must  have  looked  like  a  fool,  I  know  I  felt  like 
a  fool,  as  I  lay  back  on  the  cushion  watching  Beck 
who  was  too  utterly  self-absorbed  to  notice  me.' 
Here  I  was  starting  for  Paris  without  as  much  as 
a  toothpick  m  the  way  of  luggage.  I  had  not  the 
^ast  notion  what  I  went  to  do,  or  how  long  I  should 
be  away.    Is  it  any  wonder  I  felt  like  a  fool  ? 

Beck,  who  had  sent  his  two  wires  to  Paris  was 
poring  over  the  last  edition  of  the  Wesimmsfer,  which 
fte  had  secured  as  the  train  started. 

"Beck,"  I  broke  out  at  last,  when  I  could  stand 
It  no  longer, «« what  is  the  meaning  of  thi.  business?" 
I  was  on  the  point  of  saying  tomfoolery,  but  I 
changed  the  word  in  time.  />     "'  i 

.uS^^  1°°*"^^  "''^  *  ""^^  ^^°  ^^'  ^^  awakened 
suddenly  and  cannot  see  for  a  moment 

wanf  fn  fv  If  "T'"  ^'  '"'^  ^'°^'y  ^t  last.  •'  I  badly 
want  to  think.    Just  let  me  be  until  we  are  on  the 

to  teir        ^'"""''^  *°  *^"  ^°"  everything  there  is 
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We  got  on  board  among  the  first,  and  took  one  of 
those  foolish  cabins  on  deck.  Lucky  we  did.  I  was 
gazing  listlessly  out  of  the  little  window  on  to  the 
lighted  quay,  when  I  was  brought  up  with  a  jerk 
at  the  sight  of  one  of  the  Bertram  twins,  coming 
leisurely  on  board  with  a  heap  of  luggage  in  his 
wake. 

Beck  grabbed  me  from  the  window  before  he  could 
catch  sight  of  my  face,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had 
gone  below,  followed  by  his  luggage,  that  either  of  us 
spoke. 

"I  expect  his  alibi  duty  is  over,"  Beck  said,  "and 
he  is  off  to  join  his  brother.  It  looks  as  if  we  were 
on  the  right  track,  anyway,  but  we  must  board  our 
train  at  Calais,  Charlie,  without  his  seeing  us." 

"  That's  easily  managed.  We  are  in  light  marching 
order  and  can  get  to  cover  quickly.  But  for  good- 
ness sake  what's  it  all  about?  I'm  bursting  with 
curiosity,  and  you  promised  to  tell  me  everything 
when  we  got  on  board  the  boat." 

For  answer  he  took   the  crumpled  copy  of  the 

Westminster  from  his  pocket  and  handed  it  to  me. 

I  read  where  he  pointed.    It  was  an  account  of  a 

great  international  display  of  aeroplanes  and  dirigible 
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fcnl^or^,:^^^^^^^^^^  The  start. 

or  my  head.    I  read  °^T.^    ,*^  .'^"^'^"  '*  ^^J^*"  out 

ofthe  performance  thetr/"^^      '°^^  '^^-'P^^" 
and  very  weansom;    '  ^'' ""''  Poetic.  picturesque. 

''KSy"rlToX°  '?J"  ?'^'"  ^  --P^--d. 
the  page.  "'   ''^  P"'  ^'^  ^"ger  at  the  foot  of 

whici^^^J  &Vd''3uT'foc!ht'^"T  »°h--'ern, 
answering  to  her  rudder  Se*^  ,!f''^'"  ^V^^  ^ay 
way  and  fell  out  of  the  course  ?'  '"^^"i!'>'  '°^* 
that  her  propeller  no  Inn^i^  ,  *  ^as  observed 

had  Plainl^gSniwrongwlVrTJj^^-  ^r*^^^'"^ 
ng  gear  or  both,  for  shr^.c  ^'??  "^  h^""  steer- 
leaf  down  the  wind  rising  ^  ,W  .^^^^  a  withered 
?ky  until  she  passed  ouJ^of  silt  nflt"^  '''°'^  '^^ 
Great  apprehensions  are  felt  for  ?l  ^^l  ^P^^tators. 
aeronauts  she  carried  on  her  lon.i  ^^  '^'^^  ^^""g 
the  heavens."  "^"^  ^°"ely  voyage  through 

"Well?" 
"Read  on." 

"  The  Missing  Hohenzolern 
"  S/ecta/  Telegram 

"A  large  balloon,  supposed    tn  »1^?J"'^*-"- 
Hohenzolern.  was  observed  !?  }     ^  }^^  "''ssing 
very  high  in  the  air    ^he  tL^"^"  *^''  "°r"'n| 
unmanageable,  and  she  was  dWf.-^PP^'"^^*^>'  ^^^"y 
sea  before  a  strong  soutrLc?'"^/^P'^^3^  ^"t  to 
unless  the  wind  changes    oTu^'*'.   "^''  ^°"«e. 
be  little  prospect.  mus?takeh''''\*^^'"^  ^^ems  to 
Bay  of  Biscay.    The  graveswJ'^^'  °"*  ^''''''  ^^e 
for  the  courageous  men  whonf  k   ^.'■*'  entertained 
what  seems  inlvitabl^doom  °     '^^  ''  '^"^'""S  to 
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The  next  paragraph  was  headed  :— 
"GOOD  News  of  the  Missing  Hohenzolern 

HA  "  '^  tOCHELLB,  7AM 

A  great  dirigible   balloon,  believed   to  h«.'»h. 
eastfof  Partr    H      south-western  wind  almost  due 

The  next  extract  was  shorter :— 

itZ""  °"'  ''"''  "^respondent,"  can>e  the  next 
"Great  excitement  was  created  in  ♦»,»  -,•*     .u- 

dirigible  balCroltrafa^r^^^^^^^^^^ 
cty     It  was  speedily  identified  ^as  the  H^r''^^  *^*= 
which  has  so  distinguished  itilf  A  .k''^"^°'^™' 
London  vesterd-v   f„-l  r     **  *^®  contest  In 

over  the  Chan npY'  n-  ^«.  afterwards  blown  out 

d"^  Lronau"s  she  c^^^^^^^^^  !?^*  *'^^.  ^^^''^"1  -"d 
wondlrful  way  to  repair  thJ'fn'^"*^^  '"  ^°">« 
propeller     for    it    J«  .  ^   '"J"''>'  ^°"e  to  her 

appVoached  the  citv  At T^r?.  P'''^'^^^^  ^^  she 
she  would  affect  i^'ia^iinl"*  '\r'  ^''^^S^*  '^^' 

she  held  her  course  st^f  oTer  Pa^is°?w!SSd'  'r"l 
object  in   the   clear   simlJi-   eu  '     wonderful 

shadow  as  she  passed  on  hf^i^'  'f  *'"^  *  ^''^'"g 
glasses  one  couid  disUngS  t  tLS  We 
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three  men  in  the  boat-shaped  car  attached  hv 
aluminjum  stays  and  netting  to  the  hu«  b^k  nf 
o:.roTotreT  P-^V'''^*  bes.^e'X 'dt b^' 

moving  rapifly  due  east  n  tul  a^'"  .^"^'"'^P'^'  '^^^ 
she  lessened  sbwiv  to  V  „*e;e^^^^^  of  Rhein^s. 
soft  blue  of  the  s/y  'a°nd  vTnThed?'      ''"'  °"  ^''^ 

"  Still  I  don't  see "  I  began 

im^^rSnVo^f'IllV"^""'^'^^'''^*'^^'-^^''^--^ 

ttVaS;rn^;Ti\rfun%*i, -^d  ^ 

her  flight  early  to-morrow."  ^  *°  '^'"'"^ 

"  ^iT^'^i  "P  ^onderingly  at  Beck's  eager  face. 

"Don'fbe      I^n  ''."r  *°  ^°-th  usP"  lasked. 
a  chance     c  ""  ^""^  ^""'  °^^  ^'^^P-  ^'ve  your  wits  . 
carried  nfr>^^/°"  "^"'^  understand  Malvers  was 
carried  off"  with  the  papers  and  probably  the  other 

to  him  on  the  balcony;  you  remember  it  was  calm 
early  m  the  night.  The  disablement  of  hi  balloon 
was  all  humbug;  if  the  propeller  had  been  'ntred 
hey  could  never  have  set  it  right  in  mid-ai  '  Bui 
they  were  making  straight  for  the  frontier  with  thdr 
plunder  when  they  were  disabled  in  earnest  aTRheTm 
We  have  got  to  catch  that  balloon  there  if  we  can  ™ 
The  thing  was  as  plain  to  me  as  a  pikestaffi  as 
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most  mysteries  are  when  they  are  explained.     I  was 
ready  to  kick  myself  that  I  had  not  seen  it  at  once. 

"  We  can  do  nothing  until  we  get  to  Paris,"  Beck 
went  on  ;  "  what  do  you  say  to  a  game  o'  piquet  to 
pass  the  time  ?  " 

"I  could  not  tell  one  card  from  another,  my  nerves 
are  dancing  a  hornpipe.  I  envy  you,  Beck  ;  how  the 
deuce  do  you  keep  so  cool  ?  Do  you  think  we  shall 
be  in  time?" 

"  I  hope  so ;  worrying  won't  help,  anyway." 
The  slow  minutes  dragged  themselves  along,  and 
we  crept  in  the  dark  into  Calais.  Beck  hurried  me 
off  at  once,  and  found  a  carriage  near  the  engine, 
which  a  handsome  pour  boire  to  the  guard  secured 
to  ourselves.  Money,  as  they  say,  "talks"  every 
language,  and  is  understood  all  the  world  over 

"We  have  got  clear  of  him  this  time,"  said  Beck, 
as  he  settled  down  comfortably  and  lit  a  cigar  « I 
hope  we  shall  be  equally  lucky  in  Paris." 

Of  course  I  knew  without  telling  whom  he  was 
so  anxious  to  elude. 

Beck  smuggled  himself  into  the  corner  of  the 
carriage  and  smoked  his  cigar  placidly  out  to  the 
end,  then  he  drew  the  collar  of  his  coat  round  his 
ears.  Like  many  men  of  strong  will  power  it  was 
his  privilege  to  command  sleep  in  the  midst  of 
excitement. 

I  was  not  so  lucky.  The  thought  of  the  governor's 
words  came  back  to  me.  I  don't  care  who  knows 
It.  I  hate  war.  I  don't  see  the  least  fun  or  glory  in 
It,  only  dirty  butchery,  just  the  hacking  up  of  limbs 
and  the  beating  out  of  brains  of  men  who  have 
done  nothing  to  deserve  it,  the  breaking  up  of 
homes,  and  the  horrible  misery  of  woman  and 
children.    At  first  I  thought  chiefly  the  ruin  this 
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of  .  r  M^'^^*  ^"""^  °"  '^^  K°^«^n°'  and  the  lot 

we  ?usZ        ".^''^  T  "'^'^  *  "'^»'*'"*^«-    While 
ZnZ  *"J^  °"  *^'°"e^  *»'<'  darkness  to  the 

t^re  cTrf  ;"''"^  °'  "'^^'^  ^"^  '^'^"S  °f  P-tons 

drii^d  f  I'  -'^h  ",»ngJed  bodies.  I  must  have 
stSLl  f"P'  ^"1  '*•"  '^"^  '^^'  battle-field 
wh!^h   T^      Z^'/'   ^^'^  '^y^  '°"^^   '«*<=h   through 

to  toe.  and  woke  .n  a  cold  sweat  of  horror.    I  thought 

tvuZZr''  "^^"  *"'•  ^'  '-*•  -»^-  th^ 
fhft  If  ^^f^"'"^*'  stealing  through  the  darkness, 
the  train  slackened  speed.    We  were  in  Paris. 

GarHH^V^^  'J"";'^  ^'°"^  '^"^  P'*tf°^'n  '"to  the 
out  thiL^hl  ;  ""^  ^°'  ^H'  ^°"^  °P*^"'  «"^  -^^  -"e 
off  iTke  Vh  n  '*'"  '"  '"°*'°"-    We  skulked 

off  l.ke  a  brace  of  thieves  to  the  entrance  of  the 

Tmnn^'  .K  ^^'^.^^"dsome  motor  waited  conspicuous 
among  the  stnng  of  vottures  and  taxis,  and  we 
made  for  it  directly.    As  we  came  up  the  driver 

rhlloTely^  '"'''  ^'-''^  '^'^'  -^  ---ned  u" 

hi  JthV^^'  ^°r'"  *=""^  ^^'^  '^^'P^y'  *"d  handed 
ofThe  Po"°ce  ^°''*"'"°'"  ^"^"^  '^""*'"  *°  '^^^  ^^'^^ 

While  the  man  was  glancing  over  the  note  I 
noticed  m  .he  dim  light  a  low- sized  man,  aert- 
lookmg  and  perfectly  dressed,  who  came  up  quickly 
followed  by  a  huge  porter  with  two  bags  slung  by 
a  leather  strap  over  his  broad  shoulder.  The  man 
peered  about,  apparently  on  the  look-out  for  a  good 
vot^re  or  taxi.  As  he  passed  close  to  us  I  s^ 
his  face,  and  instantly  turned  my  back. 
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At  the  same  moment  I  heard  the  police  chauffeur 
say  to  Beck  in  perfect  English,  in  which  there  was 
no  trace  of  foreign  accent : 

"All  right,  sir,  I  was  told  to  place  the  car  at  your 
disposal."  ' 

Thereupon  Beck  and  I  clambered  into  the  back 
seat. 

"Your  luggage,  sir,"  said  the  driver. 

"We  have  none.  Drive  to  Rheims  as  fast  as  you 
can  go,  there  are  many  lives  at  stake.  I  will  give 
you  a  hundred  pounds  amongst  you  if  we  are  in 
time.  That  s  nothing.  Your  government  will  think 
no  reward  too  great." 

♦K^'^fu  ^i  -^^^  '"°'"*"*  ^  **'°"&*'t  't  a  good  sign 
that  the  driver  answered  not  a  word  but  gripped 
his  wheel  and  got  the  car  going. 

^u'^^y^^^'^^'"'^'  "^  "^^  ^''PP«<^  smoothly  along 
the  half-awakened  streets,  gaining  speed  as  we  went, 

I  saw  him  at  the  railway  station  quite  close,  but 
I  dont  think  he  saw  us." 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  did,  worse  luck !  I  noticed  his  eyes 
bhnk  as  he  recognised  you.  There  could  be  no 
mistake,  it  was  horribly  unlucky." 

"But  what  can  he  do?  He  can't  catch  or  stop 
us  now.  *^ 

"  He  can  wire,  my  boy,  and  he  will,  don't  you  make 
any  mistake  about  it.  If  those  other  chaps  have 
any  sense  they  will  hire  a  motor  the  moment  they 
get  the  wire,  and  skip  with  the  papers  across  the 
frontier  My  hope  is  that  they  will  want  to  take 
the  balloon,  which  is  the  best  in  the  world,  alone 
with  them;  they  won't  like  the  notion  of  leaving 
It  behind.    That's  our  only  chance." 

"  Why  not  wire  yourself  to  have  them  detained  ?  " 
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I  dont  hke  to  risk  it  One  of  the  lot  might 
escape  with  the  papers,  besides  I  don't  want  the 
papers  read,  so  we  must  be  there  ourselves  at  the 

trust  to  luck  to  pull  us  through.  We  can  do  no 
more  now  until  we  get  to  Rheims.  By  jove,  she 
IS  racmg!" 

She  was  just.  I  .ever  rushed  so  swiftly  through 
space  before.  My  trip  from  Kirwood  Castle  was  a 
crawl  m  comparison.  The  road  was  perfect,  broad, 
smooth,  and  straight  It  slid,  with  dizzy  speed,  back 
under  the  wheels  of  the  flying  car.  The  sparse 
poplars  by  the  roadside  rushed  by  a  tall  green  hedge, 
tiie  long  rows  of  vines  whirled  in  wild  circles  in  the 
fields  on  either  hand,  and  the  wind  shrieked  its  mad 
protest  as  we  burst  through. 

The  darkness  melted  in  the  pink  flush  of  the 
dawn,  and  still  we  sped  with  undiminished  speed 

For  more  than  two-thirds  of  that  frantic  drive 
Beck  sat  silent  and  quiet,  with  his  arms  folded,  the 
rush  of  the  wind  made  talk  impossible. 

,fnTn  T'M^T  *?°""  ^^  '°  '"  ^""  «'&^t'  °"'-  ^rs 
stunned  with  the  incessant  whirr  of  the  engine,  our 

eyes  dim  and  watering  from  the  swift  procession  of 
road  and  fence  and  the  blinding  rush  of  the  wind 
when  Beck  woke  up  at  last  ' 

He  got  out  his  race  glasses  and  stared  steadily 
in  front  of  him.  I  noticed  that  his  gaze  was  at  the 
sky,  and  I  knew  he  was  watching  in  feverish  anxiety 
for  the  escaping  balloon.  But  no  sinister  speck 
marred  in  any  direction  the  pure  blue  of  the  heavens 
All  of  a  sudden  he  called  out  "  Rhiems ! "  but  it  was' 
nearly  a  minute  later,  when  we  were  more  than  a 
mile  nearer,  before  I  could  discover  a  single  tower 
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like  a  streak  of  darkness  against  the  sky  above  the 
dim,  vapour-hke  bulk  of  the  great  cathedral.  Still 
we  raced  on  with  relentless  speed,  and  the  town 
came  forward  out  of  the  blue  haze  of  the  horizon 
to  meet  us,  growing  clearer  as  it  came.  We  turned 
a  curve  that  skirted  the  town  a  little  to  our  right 
and  there  with  startling  suddenness  we  had  clear 
sip^ht  of  the  balloon. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  peculiar  shape  when 
^fl  f  i  '^f'^^"- /gainst  the  sky.  the  huge  cigar  of 
inflated  silk  and  the  little  boat  hanging  below  it 
close  to  the  ground. 

From  that  instant  we  had  no  eyes  for  the  town. 

The  balloon  was  stationary  over  a  high  sloping 
ground,  about  twenty  feet  in  the  air,  swaying 
slightly  in  the  wind  and  tugging  at  the  ropes 
that  held  her. 

As  it  came  rushing  out  of  the  distance  to  meet  us 
we  could  see  the  framework  of  the  car  and  the  men 
in  It;  we  could  see  the  rope-netting  that  held  the 
balloon  in  shape ;  we  could  see  the  men  busy  around 
It.    The  field  skirted  the  road  with  no  fence  between. 

Beck  leant  forward  and  spoke  to  the  driver,  and 
the  car  began  to  slacken  its  tremendous  speed. 

It  was  plain  that  the  men  about  the  balloon  had 
in  their  turn  got  sight  of  the  motor.  We  could  see 
them  lean  over  the  side  of  the  car  and  cry  out  to 
those  below,  and  there  was  a  rushing  hither  and 
thither  about  the  field.  Closer  and  closer  we  drew, 
the  faint  sound  of  shouting  came  to  our  ears,  as  the' 
motor  swept  on  until  we  were  right  opposite  the 
balloon ;  then  it  stopped  with  a  jerk  that  almost 
shot  us  from  our  seats. 
Almost  before  it  had  stopped  Beck  was  out  and 
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"Stay  in  the  car !    Watch  the  balloon ' " 
tha?LMTJ"K*n'  '^"'^  ^"'"  ^""'"2  *he  tow  ropes 
fol,         .^'"^   ^^''"y-     0"«  ^ft^--  another  the 

i   to  rl         ^^P'.^  "P^^''^  ^^  ^'^^  '^^t  tie  that  held 
It  to  earth  was  cut  free. 

Already  the  car  was  five  or  six  feet  from  the 
ground  when  Beck  came  up  with  a  rush,  leaped  and 
caught  aild  clung  to  the  netting.  While  the  balloon 
shot  up  hke  a  rocket  we  saw  the  nimble  figure,  which 
grew  momentarily  smaller  as  we  looked,  climb  like 
n  squirrel  up  the  net  work  between  the  aluminium 
stays  on  to  the  body  of  the  balloon.  Two  shots  rang 
out,  but  he  made  no  pause  ;  like  a  sailor  in  the  rigging 
as  sw.ft  and  sure  he  went  up  the  network  round  the 
huge  curve  and  disappeared  over  the  top 

He  told  me  afterwards  all  that  happened. 

"»nH  T  *^^J  "^^'^  ^""^'"^  *°  &^t  °ff>"  he  said. 

chance    anT  I  '"°"   ^'^'^''•      ''  "^^  -^  >- 
chance,  and    I   was  only  just  in   time;    a  second 

more  and  the  whole  thing  was  whisked'out  of  my 

Ar2^  "  ^  ?*"^^  sensation.  Charlie,  seeing  the  field 
drop  away  from  you  through  space  when  you  ae 
hangmg  on  by  the  skin  of  your  teeth,  but  I  kept 
•ght  hold  and  never  looked  down.  Jus  as  I  started 
to  chn,b  I  heard  two  shots  and  my  cap  was  tSd 
Sideways  on  my  head.  I  found  the  hole  of  the  bullet 
later,  the  other  shot  must  have  gone  wide  When  i 
got  over  the  bellying  curve  of  th'  balb^l  I  wYs  safe 
But  .t  swayed  terribly  as  I  climbed,  and  wemust  h^v" 
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heeled  right  over  if  it  were  not  for  the  steadying  weight 
below.  When  I  got  to  the  top  the  silk  sank  under 
my  weight  between  the  stays,  as  a  soft  pillow  sinks 
under  a  man's  head,  swelling  in  great  curves  all  round 
me.  So  I  lay  securely  in  the  hollow  as  a  bird  in  its 
nest,  and  got  my  pocket  knife  open  and  drove  it 
through  the  tough  skin  of  the  balloon,  as  though  I 
were  stabbing  a  living  thing,  and  heard  the  hiss  of 
the  gas  as  it  rushed  out,  like  life  blood,  through 
the  rent.  ^ 

"I  could  see  nothing  from  where  I  lay  but  the 
wide  vacant  dome  of  the  sky  above  me.     I  could 
not  even  tell  if  the  balloon  rose  or  sank  till  very 
cautiously   I    crawled    to  the  edge  of  the  hollow, 
which  sank  under  me  as  I  crawled,  and  holding  tight 
to  the  cordage  looked  over  the  verge.    Yes,  we  were 
sinking.    The  ground  far  below,  with  its  doll's  town 
to  the  right,  was  rising  slowly  towards  us.    To  the 
left  I  could  see  the  car,  a  mouse-like  speck,  racing 
along  the  narrow  ribbon  of  the  road.    At  this  minute 
they  must  have  thrown  out  ballast,  for  I   felt  an 
upward  jerk  of  the  balloon.    But  live  or  die  I  was 
resolved  to  bring  it  to  the  ground.    So  again  and 
again  I  drove  my  knife  in  to  the  hilt.    The  gas 
hissed  all  round  me.  through  half  a  dozen  rents,  and 
the  ground  ran  up  to  meet  us  with  a  swift  noiseless 
rush  that  frightened  me,  for  I  knew  we  were  falling 
fast.    The  next  thing  I  remember  I  rolled  down  the 
collapsing  side  of  the  balloon  and  landed  safely  on 
my  feet." 

To  come  back  to  the  motor.  When  Beck  made 
his  mad  leap,  and  we  saw  him  swing  into  the  air, 
we  thought  it  was  all  up  with  him,  and  his  desperate 
climb  over  the  netting  to  escape  the  revolver  shots 
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made  his  plight  the  more  perilous.  The  balloon  rose 
rapidly  to  a  height  of  about  two  thousand  feet,  drift- 
mg  before  the  wind.  No  effort  was  made  as  yet 
to  get  the  propeller  in  motion,  and  as  the  light  wind 
carried  it  on  almost  parallel  with  the  road  our  car 
kept  pace  with  its  flight. 

After  a  little  we  noticed  that  it  was  sinking  slowly, 
then  some  bags  of  ballast  were  tossed  out  and  it  rose 
with  a  jerk,  but  after  a  moment  or  two  it  came  down 
again,  more  rapidly  than  before.  Again  the  ballast 
'  .'  thrown  out  and  it  fell  more  slowly,  but  still  it  fell. 
y  e  left  the  motor  and  raced  on  foot  across  the 
fields.  The  balloon  was  now  scarcely  a  hundred  feet 
over  our  heads,  still  sinking.  It  dodged  a  tall  poplar 
swmgmg  the  car  clear  by  a  yard,  and  came  down 
in  an  open  space. 

The  car  touched  the  ground,  but  before  we  could 
reach  it  it  went  up  again,  like  the  hop  of  a  rubber  ball. 
Beck  slashed  great  gashes  in  the  covering  and  down 
again  came  the  balloon  right  on  top  of  the  car,  which 
it  enveloped  in  its  bellying  folds,  while  Beck  rolled  off 
the  top  of  the  collapsing  monster  like  an  acrobat. 

We  dug  our  three  completely  cowed,  from 

under  the  balloon,  and  hanucuffed  each  in  turn  with- 
out resistance.  It  was  curious  to  meet  again  one  of 
Bertram  twins,  whom  I  had  last  seen  stretched  on  his 
own  carpet  at  Cambridge.  He  was  as  cool  and 
self.possessed  as  ever,  but  Malvers  was  yellow  and 
whimpering  with  fright.  The  other,  a  big- boned 
fellow,  was  plainly  an  assistant.  I  could  have  struck 
the  hound,  Malvers,  across  the  face,  remembering  the 
agony  his  treachery  had  given  my  father. 

♦•  Where  are  the  papers,  you  cur  ? "  I  asked,  holding 
in  my  rage. 
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He  touched  his  breast  with  his  manacled  hands, 
and  I  drew  out  a  large  envelope  full  of  papers 
from  his  pocket. 

"That's  all?"  I  asked. 

"  You  cannot  trust  him,"  interposed  Beck  briskly, 
"we  must  search  the  lot,  and  have  every  scrap  of 
paper  every  one  of  them  has  about  him;  that's 
the  only  safe  way." 

We  found  more  papers  on  that  liar  Malvers,  con- 
cealed in  the  lining  of  his  coat,  but  when  we  came  to 
search  the  Bertram  twin  he  protested  vigorously. 

"  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  have  no 
other  papers  connected  with  this  case.  My  friend, 
Mr  Malvers,  insisted  on  retaining  possession  of 
them  all  until  his  reward  was  paid  in  full.  These 
documents  relate  to  quite  another  matter,  and  are 
highly  confidential." 

"All's  fish  that  comes  to  our  net,"  said  Beck. 
"  Lord  Stanton  may  find  these  documents  interesting. 
You  owe  him  some  atonement,  you  know,  some 
interest  on  the  loan  you  took  of  his  documents." 

Having  secured  every  scrap  of  paper,  we  moved 
with  our  prisoners  towards  our  motor,  which  was 
waiting  on  the  road. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  these  chaps, 
Beck?"  I  said. 

"  Let  them  go.  Take  their  weapons  and  let  them 
go.  They  won't  have  too  good  a  time  when  they 
go  back  without  the  papers  and  without  the  famous 
balloon." 

The  Chief  of  the  Paris  Police  nodded  assent. 
When  we  had  collected  three  serviceable  revolvers 
from  their  pockets  we  took  off  their  handcuffs  and 
turned  them  loose. 
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Then  we  drove  into  Rheims.  We  were  hungry 
and  thirsty  and  draggled  and  exceedingly  light- 
liearted.    We  wanted  both  food  and  drink  badly 

.!^?r  ^"'  '"°''*  "^^^  *°  ^^^  telegraph  station. 
This  do?"  asked  Beck,  and  read  out:  "'Com- 
pletely successful.    AH  documents  recovered.'" 

"Capital!"  I  answered,  and  leaning  over  I  saw 
the  telegram  was  directed  to  "Lady  Gertrude 
Kirwood,  Kirwood  Castle,  England." 

I  thought  he  winced  and  blushed  a  little  as  his 
eyes  met  -mine,  but  he  answered  sedately : 

"  It  was  she  who  engaged  me,  you  know.  I  must 
report  to  my  employer." 
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A  PANIC  IN   PARLIAMENT 

"You  don't  like  Starkey  Colthurst?"  I  asked  Beck, 
as  we  walked  down  to  the  house  together.  I  think 
1  have  said  already  somewhere  that  Starkey 
Colthurst  was  the  governor's  Under-Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  ' 

"1    didn't   at    first,   I  do  now,"  Beck  answered. 

There  was  something  in  his  face  that  vaguely 
repelled  me.  Then  I  found  out  what  it  was  He's 
very  like  our  old  friend,  Maxwell,  who  was  sent 
down  at  Cambridge,  and  has  since  developed  into 
a  bogus  company  promoter." 

"You're  right,"  I  said,  "there  is  a  great  likeness, 
though  I  never  noticed  it  till  you  spoke.    But  make 
your  mind  easy,  old  man,  Colthurst  is  not  Maxwell 
1  saw  the  real  Simon  Pure  several  times  lately :  he 
haunts  the  House  of  Commons  of  late,  and  from 

for  huSelfT^  ^'^  '*^'"'  *°  ^  "^"'"^  P"'"^  '^*'" 
"I  have  noticed  him,  too.     He  is  not  really  like 

Colthurst,  only  just  the  outline  of  his   face,  so   I 

nave  conquered  my  prejudice." 
I  mention  this  conversation  just  because  it  took 

place  a  few  days   before  the  tremendous   political 

convulsion    in    which    Starkey  Colthurst    had    the 
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principal  part.  The  main  incidents  of  this  exciting 
business  are.  more  or  less,  in  every  one's  rec  Jlec  ion 

wanf  to'  m°a?'  f  ''?^  *°  ^  ^°^^°"«"-  '  ^-^Y 
♦Tt?  b\  f^*/^"""  ^°''  ^''^  fi"'  t''"*  the  part 
that  Beck  played  in  this  sensational  drama. 

Germ!n%'^"  \German  scare  on  at  the  time,  indeed 

tniZd    ;u  ^^-  ^°T"°'  '"^  ^°'^h""*'  ^ho  were 
engaged,  there  is  no  harm  in  telling  it  now    in  an 

amicable  and  delicate  arrangement  with  Germany 

oT^o^or  ^'''^'"^"^^""*^-  ••"  ^'^  H°- 
The  climax  came  when  the  Opposition  put  down 

thltH     m"'"'\  '"^^^^^  *^'^  "°"^^  •«  of  the  opini^ 
ealis^Ih     *^"'^'  government  does  not  sufficiently 

tL  nn    r  "''""*^  °^  ^"  ^^'^*'"*t«  "*^  fo«-  the  pro- 
^c ton  of  our  coasts."  and  a  day  was  granted  L  a 
matter  of  course  for  its  discussion. 
In  terms  the  motion  was  moderate  enough,  but  the 

oraTo^sTo?.'.''  "T"  ^^"P^"*  ^°^  weeks,  and'now  the 
ZTu  A  a^"  '^*"''-  ^"  *^«  ''"P*"*!  Jingoes  in 
^Z^if  \^uV'  ""  ^^j^^^y's  governien\  and 
especially  at  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
In  language  that  was  brutally  plain  Germany  was 

d'^ead'e^'^.fn ''  ^^^^^'^  "^°^^  's^--'-  -«  to  ^ 
dreaded.    "Our  cowardly  ministers,"  perorated  one 

inspired  speaker,  "are  licking  the  feet  of  the  German 
holding  Its  navy  ready  to  take  the  monster  by  the 

sta?^?""'  *'?'  government  had  a  steady  and  sub- 
stantia,  majority  and  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a 
defeat,  or  even  a  close  division,  was  dreamt  of  for 
a  moment    But  the  wild  and  whirling  words  made 
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some  sensation  In  the  House  and  a  great  deal  in  the 
country  amongst  the  multitudes  stricken  with  the 
ague  of  war  panic. 

It  was  arranged  that  Starkey  Colthurst  was  to 
wind  up  the  debate  on  the  part  of  the  government 
and  it  was  confidently  expected,  at  least  among  the 
mmisterialists,  that  he  would  give  the  Jingoes  their 
quietus. 

Just  a  word  or  two  about  Colthurst  before  I  come 
to  what  happened  that  night.  He  was  a  self-made 
man,  a  handsome  well  set-up  fellow  about  thirty,  who 
wore  his  hair  short  and  his  beard  long  ;  a  bit  stand- 
offish, as  self-made  men  often  are.  Shyness  so  often 
looks  like  pride.  No  one  ever  questioned  his  ability 
or  force  of  character,  but  no  one  quite  knew  how  he 
managed  to  push  his  way  into  Parliament,  which  is 
as  hard  of  entrance  for  the  poor  man  as  heaven  is  for 
the  rich. 

His  very  first  speech  showed  him  a  man  to  be 
reckoned  with.  It  stirred  up  a  languid  house  to  the 
knowledge  that  a  great  debater  had  arisen— aye,  and 
something  more  than  a  debater,  a  man  with  the 
passionate  earnestness  which  stirs  while  it  convinces 

In  five  years  Colthurst,  whose  performances  had 
outstripped  his  promise,  had  climbed  up  to  his 
present  position,  and  belief  was  prevalent  he  would 
go  to  the  top. 

He  was  still  unmarried,  and  lived  by  himself  in  a 
small  house  in  Chelsea,  which  was  kept  by  an  old 
housekeeper,  who  had  come  up  with  him  from  the 
country  and,  so  it  was  said,  had  nursed  him  from  a 
child. 

Beck  and  I  had  been  in  the  House,  off  and  on 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  debate,  and  we  were 
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lounging  .bout  the  lobby  .ftcr  dinner,  about  half. 

'-nair,    an    unpardonable    brearh    r.f  „•  i- 
etiquette,  which  invariably   "vokesarir'"*"? 
universal    shout    of   '' Order    order ."    f^"^  '"'' 
quarter  of  the  House     IVe   seln   1      T    """'^ 

coTth^  ^;i!^''  '^  thir  inu;;;id'"auV^cT  rut 

Colthurst  stalked  slowlv  on  tn  k;.  «i  ^' 

qui..  u„co„,ci„„,  orlT^Zt  h^'aXreS"" 

WMbllo»ed  him  Into  the  House     I  h"d  ^• 
m.„,b.r  now  for  nearly  .„o  years  back   .nj^^k 
had  a  pas,  for  one  of  the  seats  under    he  called 

rl'^th^L^tr ""^  "^  "■'  ^^'  °' '"e  ^-^' 

j^Jd  ;,'ck  otr" ''°"'"  "'^  "■•'  f""""-  •"<>  <■" 

r^^irsTd"  ^txtr^;^-o£T£ 

k^n  cne  House.    The  occasion  was  too  serious 
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for  applause,  and  there  was  something  ominous 
in  the  man's  voice  and  manner  which  compelled 
attention.  *^ 

I  don't  know  how  to  describe  that  epoch-making 
speech,  for  it  is  quite  certain  that  my  description  will 
ue  coloured  by  what  happened  afterwards. 

He  began  slowly  in  the  dead  silence.    There  was  a 
tone  m  his  voice  that   I  had  never  F  -ard  before,  a 
tone,  as  it  seemed  to  mc,  of  intense  exi    ;mcnt     The 
opening  sentences  were  in  his  best  style,  a  style  which 
he  had  made  wholly  his  own,  pre-eminently  simple 
earnest,  compelling  attention. 
^^  "  I  am  come  here  to-night,"  he  went  on  slowly 
at  any  cost  to  myself  or  to  my  party,  to  discharge 
a  duty  as  solemn  and  momentous  as  has  ever  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  a  member  of  this  House."    He  paused 
amid  breathless  silence,  no  one  could  guess  what  was 
to  come  next.    "I  am  here,"  he  continued,  "as  the 
official  spokesman  of  this  government  and  in  a  special 
manner  of  the  foreign  office,  for  which  I  share  the 
responsibility  with   Lord  Stanton.     My  duty  as  a 
party  man  is  to  vindicate  the  government  and  office, 
and  to  defend  their  policy  and  action.     I  will  do 

Wnd '"^  °^  ^^"^  ^'"'^'  '  *"*"  ^"^""P*  "°*'''"&  °f  *h« 
Surprise  held  the  House  silent  for  a  moment,  then 
the    Opposition    broke    into    a    tumultuous    cheer 
Colthurst  raised  his  hand  and  the  cheering  lapsed 
mto  mstant  silence. 

"  I  have  a  higher  duty  to  discharge.  As  a  true 
born  son  of  this  fair  and  happy  land  it  is  my  duty 
to  set  her  freedom  and  happiness  above  all  other 
considerations,  Personal  friendship  and  Party  loyalty 
are   nothing  in  the  balance.      There  is  an   official 
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1  proclaim  the  known  truth  when   I  declare  that 
thrs  government  has  shamefully  truckled  .n  r 

hedlL't^'raV'^-  ''■"-""""^S  Progrlmmt  a' 

are  threatened  with  an  invalT "hich  ?„"  ZZ 
and  depleted  navy  is  powerless  to  repel  stJh^ 
government  have  richly  deserved  th^  ^nsuflwUh 
which  It  IS  proposed  to  visit  them     o„f.        . 

-irrtret^d~f-- 

"**"  wuius,  can  save  th';  country      I  uriii 
vote  for  the  motion  before  the  House." 
A   moment's  silence  as  h#.   c^*    j 
broke  out  a  hurricane  of  ap^Ue     ThTind^t  *''? 
was  unexpected.  dramatic^'conCusiv?'  xt  t" 
known  character  of  Colthurst  for  couraee  anH  h 
carried  conviction.    Alreadv  fh/ J«     ^  ^"^'^^ 

demned       Th^  r^  •  ^'J^^^^^  *"«  government  was  con- 
^lemned.      The  m.n.sters  sat  in  dumb  amazement 
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that  might  be  mistaken  for  guilt,  no  member  rose 
to  contmue  the  debate. 

When  after  a  long  interval  the  Speaker,  a  stately 
figure  m  bee-hive  wig  and  flowing  robes,  got  on  his 
feet  to  put  the  question  from  the  chair,  no  man 
there  doubted  what  the  answer  would  be. 

In  the  momentary  silence  I  heard  Beck's  voice 
urgent  in  my  ear. 

"  Speak,  man,  speak !     It  doesn't  matter  what  you 
say,  keep  the  debate  going." 
The  Speakers'  solemn  voice  had  already  begun. 

The  question  is "  when  I  leapt  to  my  feet 

"Lord  Kirwood,"the  Speaker  cried  ;  as  he  dropped 
back  mto  his  seat  I  was  in  possession  of  the  House 

I  hardly  know  what  I  said.  Beck  told  me  later  on 
I  made  a  right  good  speech,  but  I  don't  believe  him 
I  thmk  the  House  bore  with  me  for  a  while  as  my 
fathers  son,  while  I  indignantly,  though  I  fear  a  little 
mcoherently,  denied  the  charges  of  Colthurst.  It  was 
natural  of  course,  that  I  should  stand  up  for  my 
lather,  but  the  damning  evidence  of  Colthurst,  who 
had  nothmg  to  gain  and  everything  to  lose  by  reveal, 
ing  the  truth,  was  conclusive. 

Still  I  stumbled  on  from  incoherency  to  inco- 
herency  until  the  House  grew  impatient  of  my 
eloquence  and  the  rising  cry  of  "  Vide,  vide,  vide '" 
cut  my  sentences  in  two.  While  I  was  still  strueeline 
agamst  the  storm  I  heard  Beck's  voice  behind  me 
agam:  "You  may  sit  down,  Charlie,  the  debate  is 
safe,  the  Irish  are  on  to  it." 

Then  as  I  collapsed  into  my  seat,  crushing  my 
hat  like  a  concertina,  I  heard  the  speaker  cryr"Mr 
Mulreddy,"  and  a  soothing  melodious  brogue  took 
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trouble  to  n^Ihf       Ju    ^  ^'"P""^'  ^*^'^h  seems  in 
irouDie  to-night,  with   proper  resoect       V«..   u 

«*"  lo  itseil,  and  we  won  t  eo   hnm«  f.n   ~      • 
till  daylight  doth  appear""  '  """•"'"« 

PuSL^T.  '■°"°''   ^''   ''°*'''''  •»"  ^"  ">  no 

Follow  him.  Charlie,  he  is  going  awav"  Beck 
whispered;  "follow  him"  "&  away.    Beck 

"What  is  the  use?"  I  retorted  snappishly  •'<  the 
mischief  IS  done.    If  he  were  to  recanf  eve^'  word 

SeenXt."'  '''  "°""  "°"''  swear  Vhad 

"For  goodness'  sake  don't  argue  but  follow  him 
It  >s  all  important  to  stop  him  at  any  cost.    Get  h^" 
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cnap,  for  he  is  sure  to  be  armed  " 

liki  Z.  "'"''  "'"*  ^'^'  "^^"  ^^  ^-'ks  to  me 

"Right."  I  said.     "Are  you  coming  too?"  for  he 
had  got  up  from  'iis  seat. 

"  No,  I  have  other  work  to  do      T  a  m  k     •     • 
see  my  way  out  of  this.     Ifyo^a   ;Syrm:L^: 
the^pohce  court  on  any  pretence  it'    aU  safr  So 

.n^°^^^Z'\  '"PP^"^  °"*  ^^''^^gh  the  members'  door 
and   walked   rapidly  across  Palace  Yard.     To  Z' 

oThTn/ht  d  "°'  .f  V."^  °^  ^  ^-''  ^"^^-ed" 
I  folh!  !  ^io^^n  the  Thames  embankment,  while 
I  followed  close  at  his  heels.  He  slackened  his  pace 
as  he  came  to  the  corner  of  the  National  Liberal 
Club,  and  turned  up  Northumberland  Avenue  There 
was  an  extra  big  policeman  standing  under  a  kmo 
post-my  opportunity  was  come  ^' 

his'  sSer^'^H?';''  ''^'''""*  ^"'  ^^'^  -^^  ^^"<^  -" 
angry  dog ;  there  was  murder  in  his  eyes  as  thev  n^f 
mme.  I  saw  his  right  hand  dive  fnto  thl  pccL 
of  his  overcoat,  and.  remembering  Beck's  warnfnp  T 
gripped  his  wrists  and  ffraooled  w.>h  K-  '^J'"'"^'  ' 
"Help!    Police!    Pohi j"  ""' '^°"""^  = 

The  big  policeman  jumped  round  and  took  a  hand 
at  once.  Colthurst  in  his  rage  kicked  hTm  on  tSe 
shins  while  he  tried  hard  to  break  loose  fror^  mv 
grip  on  his  wrist.  ^  "^^ 

"I  charge  the  man  with  assault,  constable"  i 
panted.  "He  tried  to  shoot  me  with  a  revXer  s;e  1  '• 
I  wrenched  Colthurst's  hand  from  his  ^cket  st  ,1 
gripping  the  revolver.  ^  " 
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Right  y'are,  sir,"  said  the  constable,  with  a  rich 
Irish  brogue,  the  first  word  alwAys  tells  with  the 
police.  "Easy  there,  my  fine  fellow,"  to  the  un- 
fortunate Colthurst,  who  struggled  in  the  grasp 
of  a  Hercules.  "Easy  there,  or  maybe  I'd  have 
to  hurt  you.  It's  the  best  of  your  play  to  come 
quietly.  He  wren.-.ied  the  revolver  from  the 
prisoner's  hand  as  he  spoke,  and  snapped  the  hand- 
curls  on  his  wrists. 

"I'll  pay  for  the  taxi,  constable,"  I  said,  "I'm  in 
a  hurry, 

Colthurst  had  his  wits  back  by  the  time  we  had 
got  to  Westminster  Police  Station.     He  was  as  cool 
as  cucumber  while  the   charge  was  taken   down- 
assault  and  resisting  the  police  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty."  ^ 

"What  have  you  to  say  to  this?"  asked  the 
Inspector. 

"  Very  little,"  he  replied,  smiling.  "  Your  constable 
IS  acting  under  a  very  natural  mistake.  Indeed  I 
have  to  apologise  for  resisting  him  in  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  I  am  Mr  Starkey 
Colthurst,  M.P.,  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 

y°"  ,^i»  kindly  put  your  hand  in  my  pocket 
you  will  find  my  card-case.  This  person  wantonly 
assaulted  me ;  I  was  defending  myself  when  the 
constable  came  up." 

The  inspector  was  plainly  impressed  by  the  card- 
case  and  the  perfect  manner  of  the  man.  But  my 
gigantic  Irish  friend,  whos^  shins  doubtless  still 
smarted,  came  to  the  rescue.  He  looked  closely  into 
the  face  of  Colthurst,  who  was  dishevelled  a  bit  by 
his  struggle.  Then,  to  my  amazement,  he  laid  his 
hand  on  the  flowing  beard  and  jerked  it  suddenly 
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In  the  beardless  face,  distorted  with  rage    I   re 
cognised  Maxwell,  the  expelled  of  CambrfdJ  the 
fraudulent  stockbroker,  and  saw  that  he  had  reco. 
n.sed  me  and  felt  that  the  game  was  up  '^"°'* 

A  trap     he  said  shortly,  "and  I'm  caught       I 

y^rln  bat~'  ^  '°°'  *°  '^^^  ^^^^^^  °^  'toff 
"  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  Beck  " 

thi"in7  'T  '  rt""'^^  "^y  '^'^  ^"d  handed  it  to 
^e  mspecto,  who  had   listened   bewildered  to  the 

youIma^L'  ''T°r  "''/  '  ^''^'  ""^^^^  ^^"°"«  than 
you  miagme.    Take  good  care  of  your  prisoner." 

he's  called  for  •'"'"'''^r"  '^''^'  "^^  ^'"  ^^  here  when 

h1  ."V^*J  '°' '    f  "^  '  sa^  my  big  Irish  friend  hustle 

he  unfortunate  Maxwell  into  the  lock-up  before  I 

took  my  departure.  ^         ^  ^ 

Pulling  my  coat  up  about  my  ears,  for  there  was  a 

Hou'se    7'.' J"  *'^  "'^•^^  ^•^'  '^-^•'^^d  back  tHh 
House     I  did  not  go  in  but  looked  into  the  Chamber 
through  the  ,lass  door.    The  storm   stilf  raged  a 

unruffled^olt;^.  ""  ^'^^  "^^^^^  '^^-^-s. 
A  friend,  who  passed  out,  told  me  that  the  Prlm^ 
Mmister  had  briefly  interposed  in  the  debate  torf" 
the  statement  of  Colthurst,  and  the  denial  was  me^ 
with  msulting  laughter  from  all  sides  of  the  Here 
The  Speaker  had  twice  refused  the  closure  but  there 
was^an^uneasy  feeling  that  the  next  time  it'  woLfd^' 
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Too  nervous  to  go  in  I  loitered  like  an  uneasy 
spirit  about  the  lobby,  which  was  biizzing  with  excite- 
ment, longing  for  a  sight  of  Beck;  I  felt  in  my 
bones  something  would  happen  when  he  arrived. 

Presently  I  was  joined  by  the  governor,  who  had 
listened  to  the  debate  from  the  Peers'  Gallery.  His 
face  was  drawn  and  very  pale  ;  he  seemed  like  a  man 
in  great  physical  pain  and  weak  from  suffering. 
When  I  got  him  away  to  a  seat  at  the  side  of  the 
lobby  I  noticed  that  he  tottered  as  he  sat  down. 

"  This  is  a  terrible  business,  Charlie,"  he  said  in  a 
whisper.  "  I  hardly  need  tell  you  there  is  not  a 
word  of  truth  in  Colthurst's  speech.  The  man  is  an 
unspeakable  liar  and  a  traitor,  and  I  trusted  him." 

"  It  wasn't  Colthurst,  sir,"  I  blurted  out. 

"Who  wasn't  Colthurst?"  he  asked  sharply.  I 
fancy  for  the  moment  he  must  have  thought  I  had 
gone  mad. 

"  The  man  that  made  the  speech,"  I  answered. 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense,"  he  cried  pettishly ;  "  I  know 
Colthurst  as  well  as  I  know  myself." 

Very  shortly  I  told  him  my  adventure.  "  He  is 
under  lock  and  key  in  the  Westminster  Police 
Station,"  I  wound  up. 

The  governor  listened  with  intense  eagerness,  the 
ghastly  look  passed  from  his  face. 

"  Beck  sent  you  after  him,  you  say  ?  Where  is  he 
now  ?  " 

"  That  I  can't  tell,  sir.  He  asked  me  to  wait  here 
for  him.  He  has  some  plan  in  his  head,  I  only  hooe 
he  won't  be  late."  ^      ^ 

"What  are  they  doing  in  the  House,  Charlie "  the 
governor  askeH  anxiously ;  "go  and  see.  It's  ruin  if 
they  divide  in  their  present  temper." 
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I  went  to  the  door  and  held  it  open  for  a  moment. 
The  Irish  members  still  held  the  breach.  Through 
the  half  open  door  I  heard  in  a  rich  brogue-  "The 
more  haste  the  less  speed.  These  gentlemen  opposite 
are  wasting  the  time  of  the  House  with  their  foolish 
mterruptions.  They  can't  begin  to  build  an  adequate 
navy  to-night,  anyhow.  The  sooner  they  allow  me  to 
finish  my  speech  the  sooner  I'll  sit  down." 

"The  Irish  are  still  at  it,  sir,"  I  reported  to  the 
governor  "  They  deserve  Home  Rule  for  this  night's 
work,  If  there  is  any  gratitude  in  En-land." 

Just  then  there  was  a  sudden  s-'  cnce  in  the  lobby, 
the  silence  of  an  excitement  that  kills  all  sound. 
Some  instinct  told  me  what  it  meant.  I  jumped  to 
my  feet  and  stepped  out  to  where  I  could  see  what 
was  passing. 
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Up  the  long  passage,  between  the  railings,  past  ihe 
guarding  police,  came  two  men  on  whom  all  eyes 
were  fixed.  They  walked  slowly  and  one  leaned  on 
the  other.  The  spectators  for  the  most  part  were 
held  dumb  with  excitement,  but  I  could  hear  more 
than  one  whisper:  "That's  he,  Starkey  Colthurst 
the  pale  man  with  the  black  beard,  that's  the  man 
who  smashed  the  government." 

My  father  trembled  as  a  condemned  man  trembles 
on  the  scaffold  when  the  unexpected  reprieve  arrives, 
and  rushed  forward  to  grip  Starkey  Colthurst  by  the 
hand  and  hurry  him  to  the  House. 

"Easy,  easy,"  said  Beck,  "give  him  time,  sir.  He 
IS  terribly  shaken,  only  a  hero  would  come  at  all  in 
his  condition.  Get  him  to  a  private  room  and  let 
him  rest  a  little ;  a  glass  or  two  of  champagne  would 
do  no  harm.  Meanwhile,  Charlie,  you  might  have 
a  word  with  the  Speaker  to  prevent  accidents." 

"notli^  r^^^  "°*^'"^'  ^^''^'"  '"'"'^  ^^^  governor. 
While  the  governor  and  Beck  took  Colthurst  round 
through  the  corridor  to  the  Prime  Minister's  own 
room,  of  which  the  Foreign  Secretary  had  the  use 
when  he  came  to  the  House,  I  walked  right  up  the 
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floor  to  the  Speaker's  chair.  He  leant  down  to  me 
over  the  arm  of  his  great  chair  as,  kneeling  on  the 
steps,  I  whispered  as  shortly  and  clearly  as  I  could 
what  had  happened.  "The  impostor  is  in  a  police 
cell  and  the  real  Colthurst  is  with  my  father  now, 
sir,"  I  said, "  in  the  Prime  Minister's  room.  I  fancy 
he  will  be  ready  to  speak  in  a  moment  or  two." 

It  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  the  Speaker 
never  for  a  moment  doubted  my  word.  He  only 
nodded  to  show  he  understood,  and  I  heard  him 
mutter  under  his  breath:  "Thank  God  I  refused 
the  closure." 

The  storm  still  raged  as  I  crept  back  to  my  seat 
behind  the  ministerial  bench  and  whispered  to  the 
Prime  Minister :  "  My  father  would  like  to  see  you 
in  your  room,  sir,  he  has  good  news." 

There  was  a  howl  of  derision  from  the  infuriated 
Jingoes  when  the  Prime  Minister  slipped  out  of  the 
House  behind  the  Speaker's  chair.  "Run  away! 
Run  away!"  they  yelled,  and  one  raucous  voice 
above  the  tumult  shouted  :  "  The  policy  of  scuttle ! " 

I  smiled  to  think  of  what  was  coming. 

Another  burst  of  ironical  cheers  greeted  the  Prime 
Minister  when  he  returned,  but  it  died  away  to  the 
silence  of  utter  bewilderment  when  Starkey  Colthurst 
vas  seen  walking  close  behind  him.  One  or  two 
young  bloods  at  the  back  kept  on  yelling  for  a 
second  or  two  after  the  rest,  and  broke  off  with  a 
suddenness  that  was  comical  when  they  in  turn 
caught  sight  of  Colthurst.  He  was  seen  speaking 
to  his  colleagues  on  either  side  of  him,  and  a  furious 
cry  of  "  Squared  I  Squared  I  Colthurst  is  got  at ! " 
was  raised  by  the  Jingoes. 

The  soothing  voice  of  the  Irish  member  who  was 
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llmult^  ''  '^"^  ""'"*  """  ^**'^  ^"  **>*  '""»  °f  the 
"  How  you  Englishmen  love  one  another!     I  will 

I  fear.  Mr  Speaker,  that  r  have  too  long  occupied 

he'reTrf"  k'  *'^  "°""-     ^"'  ^  ^^  '"aT  is'  ^^ 
here  .s  a  touching  unanimity  in  that  cheer  for  which 

I  am  most  grateful.     In  conclusion,  Mr  Speaker   I 

have  only  to  express   my  thanks  for  the  s'w 

"r  move  " V"'  •!;'  !''''';  °^  ^'^'^  OPP°^'*'°"  '°»e- 
1    move,     he  said   in  solemn  tones,  "that  th*. 

question  be  now  put "  ^ 

rJ.^  *\^  *'"««"'f  *  °^  ^^'^  ^'^o'*  House  Starkey 
Co  thurst  rose  at  the  same  moment.  ^ 

Colth;lT''"'"""''''*'^^P^*^-'"M'  Starkey 

At  this  the  angry  outcry  again  broke  loose     A 

Spot""        '""  '"    ^'"'"^  ^°^^^^^^-    "SMc^ 

«oTSL^^^J''"'..T'^°^'>'^"^  ^'^^  *"""Jt  subsided 
Order,  order."  he    said    again,  and    there  was   a 

C^UW"""^  '"  ''''  resonLt 'voice.  "MTst^^ke; 

wa?verv''oJr.  ^T  '°  '^""^  '*  ^*»  ^~"  that  he 
was  very  pale  and  seemed   to  struggle  with  crr..J 

Phys:cal  exhaustion.    At  the  first  woSs  sincf  S 
on^the^excited  assembly,  and  men  craned  theirheads 

myself  have  been  tt:  vti";    f^n^IX^s^ct 
spiracy.     The  double  who  has  personati'me  h:?e" 
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to-night,  who  has  presumed  to  speak  from  my  place 
p  y^  "^"'f.•  '■'  at  P'-«ent  a  prisoner  in  Westminster 
Pohce  Station.  If  any  honourable  member  doubts 
me  he  can  have  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes  at  the 
rismg  of  the  House.  ' 

aIIJ'k  "°k-  ^f"'  ^'  ^P*'^'^"'  °"  '^^  daring 
dev  ce  by  wh.ch  I  was  detained  from  the  House 
while  an  impostor  masqueraded  in  my  place.  On 
the  persona  aspect  of  the  question  I  have  no  desire 
Llrl  It  concerned  only  with  the  appalhng 
danger  to  which  the  country  has  been  exposed  But 
this  much  I  must  say,  were  it  not  for  the  insight  and 
energy  of  one  man.  this  disastrous  conspiracy  must 
have  succeeded."  ' 

;;  Nanrie  I     Name ! "  was  shouted  from  all  sides. 
He  has  forbidden  me  to  give  his  name.    For  the 
work's  sake  he  did  the  work,  and  never  was  better 
work  done  for  England. 

sho,!if 'r^'  ^I  ^^''}''''  *^**  ^"y  "*"  '"  *»»•«  House 
should  have  deemed  me  capable  of  the  speech  of 

sham   patriotism  and    gross    treachery    which    was 

delivered  m  my  name.     But  I  grieve  far  more  that 

the  speech  should  have  been  received  with  exultation 

by  so  many  honourable  members.    The  object  of  the 

conspiracy,  which  so  nearly  succeeded,  was  the  ruin  of 

the  government  and  its  expulsion  from  power.    War 

would  have  been  the  inevitable  result  of  its  success. 

The  government,  Mr  Speaker,  stands  for  peace 

T^Z  ^f  "^r^  '"  '^'  "°"^^  t^at  '^  tx^nt  on  war." 
At  this  the  Jingoes  incautiously  cheered 

For  war  at  any  price,"  Colthurst  repeated  with 

nrnTtioiT'."': '''"  •'  ^'^  ^°^*  °^  ^^-^'  ^-j-- 

and  national  dishonour.     I    hear  no  cheers  now 
s.r.  yet  I  have  faithfully  described  the  price  they  a^e' 
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prepared  to  pay.  Has  this  war  party  I  wonder 
ever  considered    the    infamv  nf  ♦£.  wonder, 

Which   it  i.  engaged  r'ATs^  if  r^a  iseTX"  w^r 

phTs:   ad  s"""  ''''  ^^"  ^'^^^  ^^  --"" 

feslion  of         P"T'  «ntiment.    '  The  noble  pro- 

oTwar'^Bit  :  ^''''j  ^T^'  *"^  P^^-" try' of 
noDie  war      But  stripped   naked   of  its   Rlitterinir 

rappings  .t  is  nothing  but  murder  organled  hf 
savage  science  of  slaughter.  fganisca,  tne 

nl?'''u  *"?.  *  *"*"  °^  P'^^'^c-  To  me  war  is  not 
noble  but  V.I,  not  manly  but  brutal.  I  revlence 
the  courage  that  soothes  and  saves,  I  loathe  th! 
courage  that  hurts  and  slays.     In  this  courage    he 

suroasl'ISfh^"'*'  '''  "°"'  *^^  *'«-•  ^^e  buUdog! 
surpass  the  bravest  man.     War.  Mr  Soeaki-r  .'.  *Jt 

curse  of  civilisation,  the  reproach  of  hu^ln  ;.  "xh 

highest  achievement  of  human  science  is  to  promote 

ndusTrv'that  h"  M  ^'^"^'*^^-  '^^^  ^-'^  -^ 
ndusry  that  should   secure  the  happiness  of  the 

death.  ^  ^  '''P^"^*^^  *°  P^°'"°»«  "''^^y  and 

f«"?'L'/  have  a  momentous  announcement  to  make 

whofh  ou°."h^'^'  °'  ""  ^'^'^'y'^  ^---nt 
Tace  anH^  K  ^        '^P°''*  ^"^  ^^"  *^^^^  «t"ven  for 

S?fon,  h  u  ?r  '*""'"^  ''"^  "°'  ^^"  '■"  ^ain.  Four 
nations  hold  the  peace  of  the  world  in  the  hollow 
of  their  hands;  those  four  nations  declare  ^ace 
must  prevail.     It  is   my  privilege  to  announce  to 

fnd  fhe"u  ;75'  ''^'  ^""'^"y'  ^^^"^<^.  England! 
and  the  United  States  have  entered  into  a  solemn 

compact  of  gradual  disarmament.   They  have  p^i^'d 
hemselves  against  further  increase  of  army  and  navy 

ntTrn.r  ^  '^^k'  ^^^"^^^^^"  *°  "t-blish  a  court  of 
.nternational   arbitration,  in   whose  constitution   all 
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countries  will  have  a  voice,  by  whose  decisions  ail 
countries  must  abide,  and  whose  awards  they  will. 
«f  need  be,  join  their  powers  to  enforce. 

"Sir,  His  Majesty's  government  does  not  think 
It  unreasonable  that  from  this  league  of  peace  a  new 
and  happier  era  in  the  world's  history  may  begin 
The  crushing  taxes  which  great  armaments  impose 
may  be  remitted.  The  manhood  of  nations  nay  be 
withdrawn  from  the  barren  and  brutal  pursuit  of  war 
to  the  productive  and  beneficent  arts  of  peace,  and 
the  ghastly  horrors  of  the  battle-field  may  no  longer 
be  the  reproach  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man." 

The  earnestness  of  the  man  carried  him  through 
to  the  end.     His   voice  rang  clear  and   true.     He 
spoke  as  an  inspired  prophet  of  the  old  days  with  a 
conviction  that  compelled   th.  faith  of  his  hearers. 
But  as  the  last  words  were  spoken  the  sustaining 
powers  suddenly  failed.      He  was   seen   to  totter 
throw  out  his  hands  wildly,  and  fall   back  on  the 
treasury  bench,  like  a  man  shot  through  the  heart 
But  his  work  was  done.     For  a  moment  the  House 
was  held  silent  by  the  compelling  earnestness  of  his 
words.    Then  the  spell  that  held  them  broke,  and 
the  cheers  rang  out,  again  and  again  repeated,  flung 
backwards  and  forwards,  across  the  House  in  great 
waves  of  sound. 

The  Speaker  rose,  but  it  was  full  five  minutes 
before  he  could  make  his  voice  heard  "The 
question  is."  he  read,  "that  His  Majesty's  govern- 
ment does  not  suflficiently  realise  the  necessity  of 
an  adequate  navy  for  the  protection  of  our  coasts 
As  many  as  are  of  that  opinion  will  say  aye."  The 
Speaker  paused  impressively,  there  was  dead  silence. 
In  all   that    crowded    House   no  single   voice  was 
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^ised  to  support  the  motion.    "  The  contrary  •  no '  " 
He  was  answered  by  a  deafening  thunder  of  n^s 
The  motion  was  unanimously  reacted 

Meanwhile  Starkey  Colthurst  lay  in  the  Prime 

sde:y;V°°"J"  '  ''''  fain,unconsciousof  W 
splendid  tnumph.     He  was  as  one  dead  for  nearly 

whistred      "W^^  I'V""  ^°"«^'0"«ness  he  feebly 

Jut  ^wlife  in  h  r  ^f  P^"^d?"  It  seemed  to 
put  new  life  m  him  when  he  heard.  "  I'm  all  nVht 
now,"  he  said  ;  "  I  can  get  home."  ^ 

"You  shall  come  home  with  mp"   fK-  »^ 
insisted.    "  My  motor  is  in  tZyZ''  ^'"'"°' 

adIiS  %t  ^^  ^'  .'°°"  ^  y°"  ^^"'"  the  doctor 
advised.  The  poison  is  still  in  his  blood  ;  he  must 
sleep  its  effects  away." 

floIJ^H  '^''^"'f"*  °^  the  House  had  already  over- 
flowed into  Palace  Yard.  In  the  cold  grey  Tht 
of  the  early  dawn  a  crowd  had  gathered  and 
Colthurst  was  wildly  cheered  as  he  came  ou  leknin^ 
on  the  governor  and  myself.  ^ 

car^whlh"^''  ,^'JP  '  ^°'  ^'"^  comfortably  into  the 
cro^?tTheV\"X^^ 
Whitehall  Avent:  Xn^speras^w^ei;^  "^ 
To  our  fevered  faces  the  cold  night  air  was  infinitely 
refreshing  as  we  sped  through  the  silent  em^ty  sS 

w  *^;  ^T^'  ^'''  ^'^^'P  °"  «'ther  hand^  ^  ' 

We  found  Gerty  waiting  to  welcome  us  in  the  hall 
Beck  had  telephoned  from  the  House  of  our  victory' 

that  Gerty  was  a  splendid  girl,  the  best  that  is 
though  she  -s  not  my  style  of  beauty.  I  must  con ' 
fess  that  she  was  good-looking  this  morninrd  e^"d" 
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all  in  plain  brown  with  soft  lace  at  her  ncck,  and  her 
red  gold  hair  coiled  in  a  long  thick  plait  like  a  crown 
It  was  like  her,  too,  that  she  asked  no  questions  until 
Colthurst  and  the  governor  were  got  away  comfort- 
ably  to  bed. 

"I  will  give  you  two  just  twenty  minutes  for  a 
bath,  she  said,  "then  you  will  find  me  and  breakfast 
ready  in  the  dining-room." 

I  thought  I  made  good  time  but  Beck  was  before 
me,  and  Gerty  was  pouring  out  coffee  for  him  when 
1  came  in.  The  room  was  a  picture  of  comfort,  a  bit? 
fire  burned  in  the  grate,  always  a  pleasant  thing  in 
the  early  morning  at  any  season  of  the  year 

"Gerty,  you  are  a  brick,"  I  said, and  helped  myself 
freely  to  grilled  ham  and  devilled  kidneys. 

"A  brother's  compliment,"  she  returned  good- 
humouredly.  "But  mind  you  have  got  to  talk  as 
well  as  eat,  Charlie.  I  want  a  full,  true,  and  particular 
account  of  last  night's  wonderful  adventures  " 

"You  must  have  it,"  I  said,  and  1  told  her  the 
story  I  have  told  here,  with  intervals  for  refresh- 
ment. When  I  came  to  the  part  where  Beck  des- 
patched me  in  pursuit  of  Maxwell  she  turned  on 
him  sharply. 

"You  risked  his  life,"  she  said.  "  How  could  you 
doit?"  ' 

"  Oh  I  knew  Charlie  was  able  to  look  after  himself 
all  right,  especially  as  he  had  warning.     No  danger 
no  glory,  and  he  did  splendidly."  ' 

Gerty  gave  me  a  look  that  I  liked. 

"  Yes,  he  did  splendidly,"  she  murmured. 

"  I  was  only  a  private  soldier  that  obeyed  orders  "  I 
said.  "Now  we  want  the  general's  account  of  ihe 
campaign.    I  am  as  much  in  the  dark  as  you  are 
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Gerty   about  that.     How  did  you  know,  old  chap 
that  Colthurst  was  Maxwell  ? " 

he  came  in  he  walked  straight  between  the  man  that 

as  strange  for  a  man  as  accustomed  to  the  House 
as  Colthurst.  Before  he  was  speaking  five  mfnutes 
I  was  sure  it  was  Maxwell  "  ""nuies 

"  But  how  ?  " 

f«"y°"  ")!'"*  ''^"^ember  that  trick  Maxwell  had  of 
touchmg  h.s  hair  back  from  his  forehead.     Probably 
he  got  ,t  when  he  was  a  small  boy  with  long  curi^ 
and  .t  clung  to  him.    Colthursfs  double  did  priise  y 
t.ie  same  thing  in  the  same  way."  ^ 

'•But  how  did  you  find  the  real  Colthurst?  How 
did  you  get  him  up  in  time?" 

"The  simplest  thing  in  the  world.  I  found  him 
ch.ra/7  7'"'  '"  ^'^'  "^'^^P  °^  ""conscious,  in 
tne  street.    The  old  housekeeper,  who  opened  the 

m    a   four-wheeler   about   nine  o'clock    by  a    very 
pleasant  gentleman,  who  had  fetched  a  doctor  an^ 
IT   "T;    J^'   ^°^*°^   ^^^>^^^d   there   was   no 
dSd'"*  '''  ^"'*^"*   ">-   -    -   -count   S: 
"When   I  got  out  the  enemy's  doctor  I  got  in 
a  friend  whom  I  could  trust,  one  of  the  great  guns 
of  Harley  Street,   whom   I   was   lucky  fnough  Jo 
hit  first  shot  on  the  telephone.     He  found,  as  I  sus- 
pected, that  poor  Colthurst  had  been  drugged  with  a 
very  powerful   narcotic.     The  doctor  coufd  no     be 
sure  what  precisely,  but  no  common  drug  anywa^ 
He  at  once  administered  a  strong  restorative,  and 
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he  ca^efo  hr.^."' Th"/sro"^  IZd'f:  .'e';?"'  ""'" 
him  as  no  stimulant  could  W A  i  ^  .  ''""''''^ 
hfs  clothes  on,  and  whiL  he  ZJ^^^""^  u™  '°  ^^^ 
shortly  how  the  thinrh™'""'"^  ^^  ^°'^  ^ 

then^:!!,t'-^Li\t^jrce"^^h:r^^^^^^^^  ^.^--^ 

a  jolly  good  dinner  for  a  Scrown  '  ,  ^'"^^°" 
dressed  gentleman  of  about  h!o?nr<rr"  '  "'"■ 
with  an  apology,  sat  down  at  the  "ame  tabTe'  Vu""' 
chatted  on  several  subjects  and  il  r  ^  u  ^^  ^^^>' 
wonderfully  pleasant tdVen' in  oS  ''tTT 
must  have  contrived  somehow.  wMrtheySked  ^^ 
drop  the  narcotic  into  Colthurs  's  wine  foTJh  ^ 
got  up  from  the  table  ColthurstTad  a  .  ^^ 

his   head  and   his  knee  Joints  flit   W      He  ^  '" 
not  alarmed,  for  he  had  off ^n  T\  Vu  ^  "^^^ 

take  his  co™pa„,on.s  arm  t»    '  '        ^  "'=  ^'^  "> 
in  the  street'^rTe  man     iLd'r'""f  *"""""  ''''""8 

°h?°r"B  .iri„nh^\»-cio!:ro: 

would  regard  a.  .t  :rr  maTof"  hTpI  .Vmt^ 
have  changed  .he  address  to  Chelsea      ^     '^^  """'' 

He  picked  Colthursfs  pocket  of  r=rH  ,„ 
speech  on  his  way  home  i'n  the  cab   t^rS  ',h^ 
housekeeper  imo  helplessness,  and  left  the  „!■    ! 
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After  Colthurst  got  dressed  he  nearly  fainted 
again,  and  the  doctor  swore  it  would  be  risking  his 
hfe  to  go  down  to  the  House,  but  he  insisted  on  it 
and  I  backed  him  out  and  we  carried  the  doctor' 
with  us  in  a  taxi,  protesting  the  whole  way.  You 
know  the  rest.  I  never  heard  anything  finer  than 
nis  speech.     The  man  is  a  hero." 

Gerty  had  listened  with  parted  lips  and  heightened 
colour  to  the  story, 

"I  know  who  was  the  real  hero  of  this  victory."  she 
said  suddenly.  I  don't  think  she  was  quite  conscious 
of  what  she  was  saying,  for  she  blushed  furiously 
when  she  had  spoken. 

*u  "  ^l^^  '^/'  ^  ^^^"^^^  '"  Pi'O'nptly-  "  Only  for  him 
the  whole  thing  would  have  ended  in  disaster,  and  he 
would  not  even  allow  his  name  to  be  mentioned  " 
"  Have  you  no  ambition,  Mr  Beck  ? "  asked  Gerty 
"  Oh,  yes,  I  have,"  he  answered  gravely.  "  A  very 
exalted  and  audacious  ambition  which  I  may  tell  you 
about  some  day." 


CHAPTER   IX 


FAIRY  LILIAN 

I  HAD  almost  made  up  my  mind  to  skip  the  chapter 
I  am  about  to  write,  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  did  skip 
>t.  and  now  I  am  turning  back  to  put  it  in     No 
one  hkes  to  talk  or  write  about  his  pL  love  a  Js 
and  I  am  quite  conscious  I  don't  cut  a  very  brilliaS 

s  Becks  story,  and  not  mine;  and  Beck,  at  any 
rate,  does  not  come  badly  out  of  it 
When  this  thing  happened  I  had  "been  for  nearly 

'maganed.  my  nose  was  kept  close  to  the  grindstone 

Comrng  home  late  from  the  House  one  night  a 
bit  fagged.  I  dare  say.  I  found  Gertrude  sitting  up 
for  me  with  a  particularly  nice  supper.  She  lectur^ 
me  while  I  ate  and  drank  on  thrvalue  of  hS 
and  finally  insisted  that  I  should  go  dow^  to 
Brighton  next  morning  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air 
f.^°''  <f  rtrude  is  the  original  of  Ryder  Haggard's 
famous  heroine,  "She,  who  must  be  obeyed."    In 
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Yankee  phrase,  "  What  she  says  goes."  Of  course 
I  had  to  promise  before  she  kissed  me  good-night. 
Just  at  the  door  she  turned  round  to  say :  "  You 
might  ask  your  friend,  Mr  Beck,  to  go  down  with 
you,  and  you  could  bnng  him  back  here  to  dinner 
if  he  has  no  better  engagement." 

I  wrote  that  night  to  Beck,  who  was  staying  with 
his  people,  and  had  a  wire  next  morning  to  say 
that  he  could  not  go  to  Brighton,  but  he  would 
meet  me  at  Victoria  Station  in  the  afternoon  and 
come  back  to  dinner. 

As  a  result  I  had  to  go  down  alone.  Now  Brighton 
is  a  place  I  hate— flat,  fashionable  and  unprofitable. 
But  a  promise  is  a  promise,  and  besides  I  was  feeling 
a  bit  hipped,  and  thought  the  blow  on  the  pier  would 
do  me  good.  The  place  has  one  advantage  if  it  has 
no  other,  it  is  easy  to  get  to,  and  better  still,  easy 
to  get  away  from. 

I  wandered  about  the  pier  during  the  day,  trying 
to  kill  time  and  feeling  unutterably  bored.  Only 
one  little  thing  happened  worth  remembering.  As 
I  was  coming  through  the  hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel 
after  lunch  I  saw  the  sweetest  girl  I  ever  set  eyes 
on,  talking  to  that  old  reprobate.  Lord  Blackwathe. 
It  chanced  she  looked  up  as  I  passed,  and  her  eyes, 
blue  as  the  summer  sky,  met  mine  for  a  moment! 
and  I  could  not  get  her  out  of  my  head  for  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

I  had  just  got  in  to  a  first-class  smoker  in  the 
return  train,  feeling  quite  set-up  as  Gerty  premised 
by  the  sea  breeze  and  idleness,  when  this  same 
girl  passed  my  door  and  got  into  the  carriage  right 
in  front.  It  was  horribly  Untalising,  and  for  a 
moment  I  was  tempted  to  throw  away  the  excellent 
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cigar  which  I  had  lit  and  get  out  of  my  own  carriage 
mto  hers  and  I  could  cheerfully  have  murdered  a 
chap.  w.th  a  reddish  beard,  who,  as  the  trafn  was 
just  start  ng.  did  what   I  dared  'not  do  l^p  T. 

Sue  Eyl'^""  '"^°  ^'^  ^*™^  --g-  «  Mis: 
If  it  was  not  exactly  love  at  first  sight  I  felt  it 
was  preaous  near  it.      My  heart   was^eatang  a 

east  ten  strokes  faster  per  minute  after  I  saw  he 
than    before,  and    I    was    determined,  wih   Beck's 
assistance,  to  find  out  who  she  was  and  where  she 
Uved  when  I  got  to  Victoria.    But  I  was  destined 

0  be  introduced  to  her  long  before  that  in  a  Tery 
hvely  fashion  indeed.  ^ 

The  train  was  only  a  few  miles  out  of  Briehton 
when  I  heard  in  the  next  carriage  a  shriS  a3  n^ 
scream,  broken  off  suddenly  in  the  m  ddkTs  ff 
the  screamer's  mouth  had  been  stopped.  I  cr^nej 
my  head  as  far  as  I  could  out  of  the'^pen  w  ndow 
There  was  a  crash  of  glass  next  door,  and  the ^ndow 

rt  K,  '^^'T'-  "^^^^  '  »^^  ^  girl's  arm  "n  a 
hgh  Wue  sleeve  thrust  through  the  opening  a 
mans  hand  came  out  after  it  grasped  the  flim 
wnst  roughly,  and  forced  the  arm  back 

1  suppose   I   was  mad   at    the   moment,  at  anv 

rae  I  did  a  mad  thing.     Flinging  open   the  d^r 

I  stepped  out  on  the  footboard,  whkh  swayed  unS^r 

my  feet  hke  the  deck  of  a  boat  in  a  gale.     Wifh 

body  squeezed   tight  to  the  carriage  I  Lpt  on    n 

the  teeth  of  the  wind  to  the  brokfn  window     The 

girl  was  abne  m  the  compartment,  with  her  back  to 

me.  the  door  on  the  other  side  swung  wide  open 

the  man  must  have  jumped  out.     I   cllled  to Ter' 

and  she  turned  with  a  cry  of  surprise,  and  showed' 
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the  face  of  a  frightened  child,  tear-stained  and 
pale.  She  was  a  plucky  little  lady .  all  the  same. 
Her  face  brightened  when  she  saw  me,  and  she 
stretched  out  her  hand,  a  little  dimpled  hand  like 
a  baby's,  to  help  me  into  the  carriage.  But  the 
moment  I  was  safe  in  she  went  ofl*  in  a  dead  faint 
in  my  arms.  It  was  a  trying  situation  for  a  man 
already  three-quarters  in  love.  I  was  strongly 
tempted  to  kiss  the  sweet  little  face  so  close  to 
my  own,  but  I  resisted  like  a  Spartan,  and  laid 
her  gently  down  on  the  cushions.  A  glance  showed 
me  there  had  been  a  dreadful  struggle.  The  pretty 
blue  dress  was  torn  in  several  places,  her  hat  was 
off,  and  her  hair  a  tangle  of  curls.  Her  hand-bag 
lay  on  the  floor  of  the  carriage,  open  and  empty, 
with  the  contents  littered  about. 

My  brave  little  beauty  came  to  in  a  moment, 
and  found  her  tongue  as  she  opened  her  eyes. 

"  He  jumped  out  when  he  saw  you  coming,"  she 
said.    "I'm  afraid  he  is  killed." 

"  Serve  him  jolly  well  right  if  he  is,"  I  answered 
brutally.  "The  unmitigated  scoundrel!  I  hope  he 
hasn't  hurt  you." 

Her  dress  was  sadly  torn  at  the  neck  and  bosom. 
She  caught  my  glance,  her  hands  went  up  to 
her  breast,  and  she  blushed  rose  red,  while  she 
drew  the  tatters  together  and  pinned  them  with 
a  brooch. 

"I'm  not  in  the  least  hurt,"  she  answered,  still 
blushing  very  prettily.  "  Oh,  how  can  I  ever  thank 
you?" 

I  would  have  risked  a  hundred  lives  for  the  look 
she  gave  me  with  those  innocent  blue  eyes. 

"  All's  well  that  ends  well,"  I  began  cheerily,  when 
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her  eye$  lit  on  the  open  hand>ba^  and  its  scattered 
contents. 

"Oh,  they  are  not  gone,  t'^ey  c.:nnot  be  gone!" 
she  cried,  and  down  she  wc.t  on  her  knees  to 
rummage  in  the  bag. 

Plainly  her  search  was  in  vain,  and  her  little  moan 
of  despair  went  straight  to  my  heart. 

"Can  I  be  of  any  use  to  you?"  I  asked  shyly, 
but  she  went  on  searching,  without  heeding  me,  in 
a  very  frenzy  of  despair. 

"They  are  gone,  they  are  gone!"  she  cried  at 
last.  "  What  shall  I  do  ?   I  shall  be  utterly  disgraced." 

"  Won't  you  let  me  try  to  help  ^ "  I  began  again. 

"  Oh,  he  has  stolen  them,"  she  said.  "  That's  what 
he  came  for,  to  steal  them." 

"Very  likely,"  I  answered  soothmgly,  "but  what 
has  he  stolen?" 

"  My  jewel  case,"  she  answered.  "  I  don't  know 
what  I  shall  do." 

It  jarred  on  me  a  bit  to  see  her  in  such  utter 
despair  about  a  few  trinkets.  Still,  though  I  had 
no  idea  at  the  time  what  the  loss  meant  to  her,  I 
was  very  cut  up  to  see  her  in  tears. 

"Are  they  very  valuable?"  I  asked,  scarcely 
knowing  what  I  said. 

"  I  was  told  they  were  worth  three  thousand 
pounds,"  she  sobbed,  "but  it  is  not  the  jewels  or 

the  money  I   care  about — at   least  not "     She 

hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  I  guessed  she  had  a 
secret  on  the  point  of  escaping. 

But  I  did  not  think  it  fair  to  surprise  her  in  that 
way,  so  I  cut  in  quickly.  "  It  does  not  matter  in 
the  very  least,"  I  said.  "  Make  your  mind  easy,  they 
are  sure  to  be  found.    The  thief  will  be  crippled  if 
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he  Isn't  killed  by  hi,  fall.  He  cannot  po-slbly  get 
away  with  the  jewels."  ^  ^ 

.u  "f  *^*'  i**"***  "^'^^  J°y  *>«»>J"d  her  tears.  "  Oh. 
thanks,  thanks,"  she  cried  gratefully.  ••  how  good  you 
are  to  nie> 

"Who  wouldn't  be  good  to  you  that  got  the 
chance?"  I  thought,  but  I  on l/ said :"  You  are 
sure  to  have  them  safe  back  to-morrow  or  the  day 
after  at  the  furthest.  I  will  see  the  station-master 
the  moment  we  get  in,  and  ask  him  to  wire" 

That  will  do  splendidly.     I   cannot  thank  you 
enough    Mr "      She    hesitated    for    a    second 

Saltern""*  "'""*  '*"'"^  *"*  ^°"''  "*"**•    ''"^  ^"'*" 

"  My  name  is  Kirwood." 

"Not  Charlie  Kirwood?"  she  cried.  "Oh  I  bee 
your  pardon  I  It  just  slipped  out  I  have  heard  you 
spcken  about  so  often." 

T  i!;^*"**''^i°  "•"  ^^'  *°  *=*"  ">«  Charlie  always,  but 
I  did  not  dare  just  yet.     I  found  her  as  easy  to 
get  on  with  as  a  child.    She  immediately  took  it 
for  granted  that  I  was  right  about  the  jewel  case, 
though  I  was  by  no  means  so  sure  myself,  and  grew 
as  bright  as  sunshine  when  the  cloud  has  gone  bv 
as  gay  as  a  bird  when  the  frost  is  over     Everv 
word,  every  look,  I  found  her  more  fascinating.    Just 
such  another  girl,   I   thought,  must   have  inspl.cd 
Tennyson  s  love  poem  to  «  Airy  Fairy  Lilian,"  whose 
lightening   laughter   dimpled    baby   roses   in   her 
cheeks.      She  chatted  to  me  like  a  school-girl  to 
a  school-girl,  about  the  places  she  had  been  and 
the  people  she  had   met.      Her  talk  was   full  of 
sly  huniour,  punctuated  with  rippling  laughter.    She 
radiated  vitality.    But  now  and  again  a  word  fell 
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from  her,  which  showed  her  wholly  unsophisticated 
in  the  ways  of  the  world. 

For  me  it  was  the  time  of  my  life.  I  hated  the 
swift  rush  of  the  train,  and  wished  the  journey  could 
have  lasted  for  ever. 

"  Is  there  any  one  to  meet  you  at  the  station  ? " 
she  asked. 

This  at  once  brought  Beck  to  my  mind.  "The 
very  man  we  want,"  I  said.  "  He  is  three-quarters 
a  detective.    You've  heard  of  Paul  Beck?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  have  heard  of  him  before,"  she  said, 
"and  of  his  father  and  mother  as  well."  She  had 
heard  of  every  one,  this  wonderful  girl  that  looked 
like  a  child.  "  Please,  don't  tell  him  a  word  about 
this,  let  it  be  a  secret  between  us  two." 

"  I  cannot  help  telling,  I'm  afraid.  He  is  to  meet 
me  on  the  platform,  and  will  come  with  us  to  the 
station-master.  Besides  I  have  no  secrets  from  Beck, 
and  he  is  the  one  man  in  London  to  help  us." 

"You  know  best,"  she  said,  giving  in  at  once. 
"Do  just  as  you  like." 

Then  we  talked  about  many  things,  grave  and 
gay,  but  there  was  not  a  word  more  about  the 
robbery  until  the  scattered  houses  merged  into 
streets,  and  we  drew  into  the  noise  and  bustle  of 
Victoria  Station. 

She  had  gathered  her  goods  and  chattels  together 
into  the  rifled  hand-bag,  and  almost  before  the  train 
stopped  we  were  out  on  the  platform.  I  caught 
sight  of  Beck  some  way  off,  and  made  for  him  through 
the  throng  as  quickly  as  I  could,  and  almost  at  the 
same  instant  he  saw  me.  I  did  not  at  all  like  the 
look  of  frank  admiration  he  gave  my  companion  as 
he  joined  us.    I  was  in  the  humour  to  be  jealous 
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thought  «  wonderfully  good-looking  chap.      V^L 

Sued'h'  *n,'""  "'^'^  '•'^  hap4ned.^Lni.n  ? 
called  her  Lihan  to  myself  even  then)  putting  in 
ju.t  the  nght  word  in  the  right  time.  Beck  listened 
without  a  sound  until  I  did  at  the  end  what  I  should 
have  done  at  first,  introduced  Miss  Lilian  Saltern. 
Not  the  daughter  of  Lady  Saltern  ? "  he  said 

She  bowed  and  smiled  that  ravishing  smile,  of 
which  I  coveted  the  monopoly. 

"  You  know  my  mother,  then  ? " 

J'^  "*u*'"  /**  ^"s^'ered,  "and  I  will  be  delighted 

taJV     cV*"  ^°'  *'"''  ^'"K*^**^^-    Charlie   you 
take  Miss  Saltern  on  to  the  station  -  master,  or  if 

w!L  ^?^  ''  ^*'*  '^"^"  ^°'  "«•     I  ^*"t  to  have  a 

look  at  the  carnage,  and  I'll  join  you  in  a  moment." 

I  preferred  to  wait.     I  was  in  no  hurry  to  part 

with  my  charge,  and  Beck  was  back  from  his  ins^c 

wet  ,r      Vk,'°*?  '''  ^  ^*"*'^  ^''"-     I  "°t»'ced  a 

*  H      Ii!i     °^  """"'^  *^*  ^^^'^  of  h«s  "ght  hand. 

^^  How  did  you  manage  to  cut  yourself? "  I  asked. 

Its  of  no  consequence,"  he  answered  hastily,  and 

wrapped  his  handkerchief  round  his  hand  in  order  as 

I  guessed,  to  hide  the  sight  of  blood  from  Lilian. 

The  station-master  was  full  of  excitement  and  self- 
IK'^fK '*'  *""*  ''''*"  '"^'''^  ^*"S"'"«  than   myself 
thOewds."''""  °'  *'^  ^''^'  ^"^  '"^^  — "^  o' 
•;  At  the  rate  the  train  went,"  he  insisted,  "escape 
is  impossible.     The  man  is  smashed  up.     I'll  wire 
at  once  and  have  the  line  searched.    The  right-hand 
side  you  say.  about  five  or  six  miles  out  of  Brighton? 

c^ud^^-""'"  ?';^  ^""^^  "^y*  ^'^^  Saltern,"  he  con- 
eluded.  ,n  a  fatherly  fashion,  as  he  shut  up  his  note- 
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book  "you  will  have  your  jewels  safe  back  to-morrow 
evening  at  the  latest." 

While  Beck  was  having  a  few  final  words  with  the 
station-master  I  managed  to  get  Lilian  to  myself. 

"May  I  see  you  home?"  I  asked  persuasively. 

She  gave  a  little  cry  of  dismay. 

"  Gracious,  I  quite  forgot  my  cousin,  Aldred  Harvey 
was  to  meet  me.  He'll  fancy  I've  got  lost.  Do  let 
us  hunt  him  up,  please." 

"  First  tell  me  if  I  may  come  to  see  you." 

•   "  ^^,5°""*;  y°"  may  if  you  want  to.    Oh,  there  he 
IS.     Aldred ! " 

A  tall  young  fellow,  who  had  been  looking  round 
him  on  the  platform,  raised  his  hat  and  came  up 
quickly.  ^ 

"Aldred,  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  Lord  Kirwood  " 

"Very  glad  to  meet  you,"  murmured  Aldred. 

He  was  a  languid  young  man,  particularly  well- 
dressed,  with  a  light  dust  coat  over  his  arm.  Uncom- 
monly  good-looking,  too,  I  was  reluctantly  compelled 
to  acknowledge,  clean  shaven,  clear  featured,  with  the 
figure  of  an  athlete,  but  his  handsome  face  wore  no 
other  expression  than  languid  self-complacency 

Beck  came  up  and  was  introduced  in  turn,  and  the 
two  fell  into  chat  about  horses.    Beck  had  apparently 
some  information  to  communicate  about  the  Derby 
in  which  the  languid  Aldred  was  interested,  but  a 
drawling  "yes"  or  "no"  was  his  sole  contribution 

I   7j^  J^°"^«"at'on-      I   was  surprised  that  Beck 
should  bother  himself  about  him. 

We  walked  down  the  platform  together,  and  saw 
Lilian  to  her  taxi.  Aldred  seemed  to  make  a 
speciality  of  awkwardness.  As  he  got  into  the  taxi 
beside  his  cousin  he  dropped  first  her  bag  and  then 
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his  own  dust  coat,  and  when  Beck  picked  them  up 
for  him  he  just  managed  to  drawl :  "  Thanks  awfully." 
The  fellow  seemed  to  make  quite  a  compliment  of 
seeing  his  cousin  home.  I  saw  a  picture  in  an  old 
"Punch"  the  other  day  in  which  a  "young  barbarian" 
at  a  dance  says  to  a  very  pretty  girl:  "Sorry  I  can't 
give  you  a  dance  to-night,  but  if  you  are  going  to 
Perkins  next  Saturday  I  may  manage  to  fit  you  in." 
That  was  precisely  the  attitude  of  Aldred  Harvey 
going  home  alone  with  the  prettiest  girl  in  London. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  I  wanted  to  kick  him  ? 


'^ 


CHAPTER  X 


"TWO  ARE  COMPANY" 

We  talked  over  the  adventure  that  evening  at  dinner. 
Gertrude,  Beck,  and  myself,  the  governor  was  away 
m  the  country  Beck  joined  warmly  in  my  praise 
Of  Lilian,  and  Gertrude  assented  coldly  enough.  She 
admitted  that  the  girl  "was  pretty  after  a  fashion" 
but  declared  the  mother,  Udy  Saltern,  was  an 
"  impossible  person." 

After  dinner,  when  Gertrude  was  gone.  Beck 
msisted  that  she  herself  was  better  looking  than 
Lihan.  I  can't  think  how  a  chap  can  be  so  blind 
My  heart  was  hammering  my  ribs  two  days  later 
when  I  walked  up  the  high  stone  steps  of  Lady 
baltem  s  dingy  house  on  Bedford  Square 

Lady  Saltern  was  out,  the  footman  said-one  point 
m  the  game.  He  could  not  say  if  Miss  Lilian  were 
at  home,  he  would  take  my  card  and  see 

I  was  not  a  minute  in  the  great  gaunt  drawing- 
room  when  Lilian  herself,  looking  more  lovely  and 
fairy-hke  than  ever,  in  some  soft  white  stuff  that  I 
thmk  the  ad.es  call  tulle  came  quickly  into  the  room. 
Oh,  Its  you,"  she  said,  giving  me  both  hands  and 
tolerating  the  warm  pressure  of  mine.  "I  fancied 
you  would  come  "-as  if  there  could  be  any  doubt 
on  the  subject—"  I  cannot  Ulk  in  this  great  barrack 
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of  a  room,  I  have  a  little  place  of  my  very  own. 
this  way!" 

The  nest  was  worthy  of  the  bird.  A  charming 
boudoir  hung  with  a  pale  pink  paper,  with  colour 
reproductions  of  Watteau  on  the  panels,  gay  lorxls 
and  ladies  in  quaint  costume,  dancing  or  love- 
making.  A  small  tray  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  laid 
with  tea  things  for  two,  hinted  that  I  was  expected. 

Lilian  I  found  more  fascinating  than  ever.  There 
was  a  brighter  light  in  her  eyes,  a  rosier  tint  in  her 
cheeks.  Indeed  her  gaiety  was  almost  feverish- 
She  prattled  delightfully  on  a  thousand  topics,  but 
she  was  shy  of  any  allusion  to  the  robbery  or  the 
jewels.  They  had  not  been  found,  there  were  no 
traces  of  the  thief.  So  much  she  told  me  and  no 
more. 

"But  of  course  he  must  be  caught  soon,"  she 
insisted,  "and  I  don't  want  to  think  any  more  about 
it  till  he  is  caught." 

It  was  only  by  a  good  deal  of  coaxing  that  I  got 
from  her  the  written  report  of  the  railway  company, 
which  she  had  received  the  night  before. 

The  line  had  been  searched  on  either  side  by  the 
police,  no  trace  had  been  found  of  the  thief,  no  mark 
of  his  mad  leap  from  the  train,  no  tidings  of  the 
jewels.    It  may  be  that  I  was  mistaken,  but  I  fancied 
I  found  between  the  lines  in  the  report  a  faintly 
suggested  doubt  of  the  whole  story,  which  insisted 
strongly  on  the  extraordinary  fact  that  a  man  should 
leap  from  the  train  at  full  speed  without  being  killed 
or  disabled.    The  thief,  at  any  rate,  had  escaped  so 
far,  and  there  was  no  good  reason  why  he  should 
not  get  clear  away. 
It  made  me  sad  to  see  the  poor  little  girl  still 
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buoyed  up  with  false  hope,  for  which  I  myself  was 

responsible  and  I  endeavoured  to  hint  a  doubt. 

"  No,  no,  you  mustn't  croak,"  she  protested.    "  Take 

your  tea,  Lord  Kirwood.    A  little  more  cream  ?    I 

hke  you  ever  so  much  better  in  a  cheerful  humour. 

You  told  me  the  thief  was  sure  to  be  caught,  and  you 

must  not  go  back  on  your  word." 

"  I  believed  at  the  time  he  was  sure  to  be  caueht " 
I  said.  ' 

"  Well,  your  belief  is  good  enough  for  me." 
"  But  I'm  not  so  sure  now.     You  see  I  thought  he 
would  be  smashed   up  by  the  fall.    As  he  wasn't 
caught  at  once  I'm  afraid  there  is  no  certainty  of 
catching  him  at  all." 

Her  eyes  opened  wide,  and  the  colour  faded  out  of 
her  cheeks. 

Don't  frighten  me,  Lord  Kirwood,  please  don't 
frighten  me.  I  must  get  the  jewels  back,  I  tell  you 
I  must." 

More  than  ever  I  was  convinced  that  there  was 
some  secret  behind  this  anxiety,  and  now  I  was 
determined  to  find  it  out  if  I  could. 

"  But  if  you  don't  get  them  ?  " 

"  I  will,  I  must,  I  tell  you.  If  I  don't,  oh,  I  don't 
know  what  is  to  become  of  me  I " 

She  had  overstrained  her  self-control.  Suddenly 
she  gave  way  utterlj ,  flung  herself  on  a  couch  and 
burst  mto  an  agony  of  tears.  I  was  so  put  out  I 
hardly  knew  what  to  do.  Instinctively  I  caught  her 
up  m  my  arms  and  petted  and  comforted  her.  It 
was  not  love  I  felt  at  the  moment,  it  was  intense  pity 
the  pity  I  might  feel  for  a  hurt  child. 

"Tell  me  what  it  is  all  about,"  I  begged.  "I 
know  it  is  something  more  than  the  mere  loss  of 
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the  jewels.    I  may  be  able  to  help  you.    I  will,  if 
I  can."  ' 

"  It  is  too  horrible,  too  shameful,  you  would  never 
speak  to  me  again  if  I  told  you." 

"Yfu  are  mistaken  in  that,  anyway."  I  said 
laughmgly.    "Try  me." 

Then  gradually  the  whole  story  came  out  between 
ner  sobs. 

It  seems  her  mother,  who  ought  to  have  known 
better,  had  sent  her  down  to  a  house  party  at  the 
Brabasons.  the  smartest  of  the  smart  set.  using  the 
word  m  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  Yankee  Land 
The  very  first  night  she  had  been  lured  into  bridge 
gamblmg      I  could    picture    to    myself  the    poor 

wol^r*'  "^^'^^  '^""^  *"°"^  ^^*^  P**^^  of  greedy 

"Before  I  began,"  she  said,  "I  asked  what  the 
stakes  were,  and  when  I  was  told  five  shillings  I  was 
quite  satisfied.  We  used  to  play  half  a  crown  a 
hundred  at  home,  and  I  thought  that  five  shillings 
once  m  a  way  would  not  hurt  me. 

"I  held  wretched  cards  from  the  first.  We  lost  a 
rubber  of  three  hundred  and  five  points,  and  I  took 
out  my  purse  to  pay.  'How  much?'  I  asked  old 
Lord  Blackwathe,  who  was  keeping  the  score  for  the 
other  sidft  <  Only  seventy-five  pounds  fifteen.'  he 
said  with  a  grin.     I  nearly  fainted.     'Oh,  no'  I 

.  w"n^*l'?.  ^T  °"*'  ''*  ^*"'*  ^  ^  ""^^b  as  that.' 
Well,  that  s  what  I  make  it,'  he  replied.  •  Three 
hundred  and  three  at  five  shilling  points,  what  do  you 
say  Handkock  f '  •  That's  O.K.,'  said  my  partner,  and 
he  drew  a  cheque  for  that  amount. 

"I  had  only  sixty  pounds  pocket  money  and  no 
bank  account.    Mother  is  not  at  all  rich,  you  know, 
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telhlr"  "2  '^T^  ^*'  '  ^'^  "°t  know  what 

umh^n.  \u°'  '  *°°^  °"'  "y  P"^^  »nd  began 
fumbhng  with  my  money,  knowing  all  the  time  that 
I  had  not  enough  to  pay.  Then  I  caught  Lord 
Blackwathe  looking  at  me  in  a  curious  sort  of  way 
that  made  me  shiver.  ^ 

^tJ^^.T^K^"'  P"*f^  of  yours,  your  I'o.U.  is  quite 
good  enough  for  me.'  ^ 

"•I   have  sixty  pounds  here,'  I  stammered    'I'll 
give  you  my  I.O.U.  for  the  balance ' 

•  vou-nT/nr'  ""^  '^'*'"  '^^^'  ^"  '^•*^'  ^"'^^  pleasantly, 
you  II  want  your  money  for  other  things.     I  feel  it 

an  honour  to  be  your  banker.  Just  put  your  initials 
to  that  and  it  will  be  all  right  Very"^  l^cely  yl  wiU 
wm  It  back  next  rubber.'  ^  ^ 

"He  had  torn  off  a  scrap  of  paper  from  a  page 
of  a  novel  and  had  written  on  it  I.O.U.  seventy-fi^e 
pounds  fifteen.  It  seemed  such  a  trifle  that  it  dS 
not  fnghten  me  so  much.  I  wrote  my  initials  under 
the  figure  and  passed  it  back  to  him 

"I  meant  to  stop  playing  and  write  home  for  the 
money  honestly  I  did.  I  knew  mother  would  make 
^  out  for  me.  But  somehow  I  was  forced  to  gTon 
With  the  game,  they  all  seemed  to  expect  it  as  a 
I'en'w/rr    ""'^^  "•«"*•  °^  rather  th'^momTng' 

pounds.  He  was  quite  nice  about  it.  'Vouhadan 
awful  run  of  luck.'  he  said,  'it  is  bound  to  change 
I  hope  to  give  you  those  scraps  of  paper  to  burn 
to-moiTow  night.  I  would  give  themTyou  now 
•f  you  asked  me  nicely.'  He  looked  at  me  in  the 
queerest  way.  so  I  just  said  good-night  and  rln     I 
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hardly  slept  at  all,  and  when  I  did  sleep  I  had  the 
most  horrible  dreams.  One  I  remember  was  that 
Lord  Blackwathe  was  a  bloodhound  and  was  going  to 
tear  me  to  pieces.  He  has  big  slobbering  lips,  you 
know,  just  like  a  bloodhound,  and  small  cruel  eyes. 

"All  day  I  was  to-.nented  by  the  thought  that  I 
should  go  home  and  get  the  money,  but  somehow  1 
put  it  off  until  it  was  too  late.  I  was  longing  to  win 
back  what  I  had  lost  so  I  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  playing  again.  That  night  I  won.  I  had  a 
hundred  pounds  to  the  good  at  one  time  if  I  could 
have  only  stopped  then,  but  of  course  I  had  to  go  on 
playing.  At  the  end  I  was  almost  clear.  I  made 
quite  sure  of  winning  the  next  night,  and  I  swore  to 
myself  when  I  did  I  would  make  some  excuse  to  go 
straight  home.  But  my  luck  was  awful  the  next 
night,  and  when  we  got  up  from  the  table  Lord 
Blackwathe  had  my  I.O.U.'s  for  more  than  five 
hundred  pounds.  After  that  I  completely  lost  my 
head,  I  must  have  been  quite  mad,  I  do  believe.  I 
played  recklessly,  winning  sometimes,  but  on  the 
whole  losing  steadily. 

"  When  the  party  broke  up  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight 
I  owed  Lord  Blackwathe  fifteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  pounds.  Just  before  I  left  I  met  him,  and  he 
only  laughed  when  I  told  him  I  did  not  know  how 
I  could  repay  him.  '  We'll  find  a  way  between  us, 
my  dear,'  he  said.  '  Pay  me  when  you  like  and  how 
you  like.' " 

"The  hound!"  I  muttered  under  my  breath. 
Lilian  did  not  hear. 

"  It  was  that  put  it  into  my  head,"  she  went  on. 

"  Put  what  into  your  head  ? " 

"  The  jewels.     When  he  said  '  how  you  like '  I  was 
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both  to  b^  rid  of  Lord  Sa^kwatre     ?'.°^'''^ 
how  or  why  I  was  horribly  aft  d  of  hi™      S        ''"°^ 
him  a  httle  note  to  Brighton  »  ^°  '  ^^'^ 

''You  wrote  to  Lord  Blackwathe  ?" 

my  debt."  "^^"^  *°  "^'"^  ^  ^°"'d  pay 

I  groaned  at  the  thought  of  it     I  «,=.«  fi.ii    ec 
raee  against   th*  «ij  ^  ^**  '""  of  fierce 

my  rage  was  mi«d  wiA  wonder  and'^pf.l  7or  fhi, 

her  br^/h  a°„?'.'""^'"^  '"■'■''' '  "  ""  "'■«?=«<'  under 
no  a??ll  ;,         ^      """"«'''  '"  stammer  out :  •■  Oh 

wiv  dli  LZTC::;;^' ""■'"''■"'-"--ncet 

Ulked  .here  for  a  few  "it^t  ""  *""  "«  ""O 

4Jf«rhateC^^iS. '-■•'" '"'^'^-- 
That  was  the  time  I  saw  you  come  in     O  Lnrrf 

was  a  very  transparent  attempt  to  get  away 
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from  Lord  Blackwathe.  Plainly  she  did  not  want  to 
tell  me  any  more  about  him,  but  I  was  inexorable. 

"  What  did  Lord  Blackwathe  say?" 

She  blushed  and  fdgeted  with  the  silk  tassels  of 
the  cushion  before  she  answered. 

"Oh,  he  took  me  to  his  private  sitting-room  to 
talk  things  over,  as  he  said.  At  first  he  was  ve.y 
kind  and  courteous  to  me,  though  he  would  not  take 
the  jewels.    He  seemed  surprised  that  I  offered  them. 

"  •  I  don't  take  diamonds  from  pretty  girls,  my  dear,' 
he  said, '  I  give  them.  There  is  no  hurry  about  that 
little  debt  of  yours  until  you  find  some  other  way 
to  pay  it  without  parting  with  your  gee-gaws.' 

"When  I  was  going  out  cf  the  room  he  called  me 
back  and  there  was  something  in  his  voice  that  I 
didn't  like  '.  all.  He  came  close  up  to  me  before 
he  spoke  again.  •  What  do  you  say  to  payment  by 
instalments,  Lily  ?  I'll  throw  off  five  hundred  for  a 
kiss,'  and  he  tried  to  put  his  arm  round  my  waist. 

"  Oh,  I  was  horribly  frightened,  but  I  managed  to 
slip  by  him  to  the  door.  My  heart  beat  so  hard  that 
I  thought  I  would  have  fainted  when  I  got  out.  I 
felt  as  if  some  one  had  struck  me." 

My  rage  was  greater  than  hers,  for  I  knew  what  it 

meant,  and  she  didn't.     "  Dzmn "  I  began  and 

pulled  myself  together,  for  she  was  looking  at  me 
wonderingly,  and  I  did  not  want  her  to  know  what 
an  escape  she  had  had.  "  Please  go  on,"  I  said  when 
I  got  my  voice  under  control. 

"  Luckily  there  was  no  one  in  the  hall  when  I  came 
out,  or  they  must  have  noticed  that  I  was  trembling 
all  over  and  could  hardly  stand.  When  at  last  I  got 
into  the  street  I  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn- 
Then  all  at  once  the  thought  came  to  me  that  I 
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Me^TLoo  iTV?"^   P*^'    *^'"       The   first 
jeweller's  shop  I   found   I  went  into.     The  owner 

a  nice  old  man  with  white  hair,  was  ever  so  Zd 

^othtTl.  ^.^VT^'  ''""''^"^'^'y  «"d  brought  them 
to  the  1  ght  to  look  at  them  through  a  magnifying 
glass  I  wondered  since  if  the  thief  was  watchinf 
from  the  street  at  the  time.  I  was  nearly  a  quartet 
of  an  hour  m  the  shop  altogether,  it  seemed  To  me 
the  o  d  man  wanted  badly  to  buy  them.  At  last 
he  put  them  hastily  back  into  the  case. 

•F;JkT"°'  ??    '^''''    ^'''   S^'*^^"-'   he   said. 
First  because  I  have  not  ready  money  enough  and 

you  say  you  must  be  paid  at  once.  Second,  you  will 
forgive  me  saying  it.  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  kn^w 
mg  you  personally.  Of  course  I  take  your  word  for 
.t.  but  It  might  make  a  difference.  If  you  g^to  any 
respectable  jeweller  in  London  who  knows  you  he 
will  give  you  about  two  thousand  pounds  for  them 
They  are  worth  a  bit  more ! ' 

"You  know  the  rest  of  my  story.     I  was  coming 
back  with  the  jewels  to  London,  when  I  wis  attaS 

nrd^^rrd'p.^^-     "^-  '  ^-  '-^'^y  --c^ed' 

She  looked  at  me  wistfully  like  a  child  caught  in 

some    naughty  escapade.      A   pitiable  little  Su^ 

hair  and  cheeks  feverishly  red. 

My  one  thought  was  how  I  could  best  help  her. 
.      Oh  yes."  I  said,  "just  as  wicked  as  a  bird  caueht 

hin.      ^''''  '"''^  '''''''  ^^^'"^*  th-  wires,     xt 
thing  IS  how  to  get  you   out  of  the  trap.     Miss 

Saltern,  will  you  do  me  the  honour  of  letting  me 
pay  Lord  Blackwathe  to-morrow." 
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She  was  on  her  feet  in  a  moment,  and  turned  to  me 
with  her  hands  held  out  and  a  light  in  her  eyes  that 
made  my  heart  beat  foolishly.  I  took  her  consent 
for  granted,  her  first  word  showed  me  my  mistake. 

"No!"  she  said,  with  a  dignity  I  had  not 
expected,  her  slim  figure  held  very  straight  and 
her  head  high.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  meaning 
of  that  "  no."  "  I  can't  and  I  won't  borrow  money 
from  you.  Please  don't  ask  me  again,  for  my  answer 
must  be  always  the  same.  Don't  think  I'm  not  grate- 
ful, for  I  am,  but  I'd  sooner  die  than  take  money 
from  you." 

"  It  would  be  no  trouble  for  me,"  I  began,  but  she 
cut  me  short  at  once. 

"Don't  speak  to  me  of  it  again.  All  will  come 
right  when  the  jewels  are  found,  and  they  must  be 
found  soon.  Oh,  you  can't  think  what  a  comfort  it 
is  to  be  able  to  tell  my  troubles  to  some  one,  to  have 
some  one  to  sympathise  with  me.  I  thought  I  would 
go  mad  puzzling  over  it  by  myself,  but  you  will  spoil 
everything  if  you  offer  to  lend  me  money  again. 
For  pity's  sake  let  us  talk  of  something  else,  for  this 
trouble  has  never  been  out  of  my  mind  for  a  moment 
for  weeks." 

She  was  right.  I  had  no  claim  to  lend  her  money 
yet,  though  I  hoped  I  soon  might,  for  if  it  was  not 
love  I  felt  at  the  moment  it  was  something  very  like 
it.  Still  I  could  not  tell  her  so  on  such  short  notice. 
It  would  sound  like  an  abuse  of  the  confidence  she 
had  given  me.  I  could  afford  to  wait  a  bit,  nothing 
was  likely  to  happen  in  a  hurry. 

"  Just  as  you  please,"  I  said.  "  I  won't  say  another 
word  on  the  subject  till  you  give  me  leave." 

"  While  I  have  been  worrying  you  with  my  woes," 
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she  answered  gaily.  "I   have  forgotten    your  tea. 
Will  you  touch  the  bell  just  there  beside  you." 

It  really  did  seem  as  if  by  telling  her  troubles  she 
had  banished  them.  No  one  would  have  guessed 
from  her  talk  that  she  had  a  care  in  the  world. 
When  I  left  an  hour  later  it  seemed  only  five  minutes, 
and  I  was  more  in  love  with  her  than  ever. 

"  Mind,"  I  said,  as  we  clasped  hands  at  parting. 

its  a  bargain  that  you  tell  me  at  once  if  there  is  a 
hint  of  trouble  from  Lord  Black  wathe." 

"And  you  are  to  get  your  clever  friend,  Mr  Beck, 
to  help  you  to  hunt  up  my  jewels." 

''  I  may  call  again  soon  ?  "  I  pleaded. 

"  Certainly,  you  will  always  be  welcome  " 

"I  will  try  my  luck  the  day  after  to-morrow  at 
this  hour,  if  1  may." 

The  very  next  visit  I  paid  I  asked  her  to  be  my 
wife.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  wouldn't  and  I  did. 
The  temptation  of  eyes  and  voice  was  irresistible 

I  was  refused  point  blank. 

"No.  you  don't  mean  it.  It  is  not  love  you  feel 
for  me  but  pity.  You  are  too  generous.  You  have 
done  so  much  for  me  you  feel  bound  to  do  more 
Be  content  to  be  my  friend,  the  best  friend  ever 
girl  naci. 

But  with  those  eyes  looking  into  mine  I  could  not 
be  content.  I  was  not  to  be  denied.  I  made  hot  love 
o  her.  I  caught  her  hand  and  held  it.  I  protested. 
I  whispered.  I  coaxed.  I  drew  her  close  to  me  until 
at  last  with  downcast  eye  and  flushing  cheek  she 
faltered  out  a  confession  of  her  love. 

Then  my  passion  wholly  mastered  me.  1  caught 
her  m  my  arms  and  pressed  her  to  my  breast.  Aglin 
and  again  those  sweet  lips  were  raised  obediently  to 
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my  own.  The  memory  of  that  rapturous  moment 
thrills  me  even  now. 

My  people  at  home  were  not  delighted  with  my 
engagement  when  I  claimed  congratulations.  The 
governor  was  deucedly  cold  and  even  snappy  on  the 
subject. 

^^  "You  are  your  own  master,  Charlie,"  he  said, 
"  and  can  choose  your  own  wife,  but  I  don't  pretend 
to  be  particularly  pleased  with  your  choice." 

"  But  you  don't  know  her,  sir,"  I  protested. 

"  I  know  the  mother,  my  boy,  an  uncommonly 
bad  lot,  and  the  father  had  no  great  reputation  out 
in  India.  But  as  you  say,  the  girl  herself  may  be  all 
right." 

"  May  be  all  right  I "  This  was  a  way  to  speak  of 
the  sweetest  girl  in  the  whole  world.  But  of  course 
I  knew  the  governor  should  love  her  when  he  met 
her,  and  I  meant  that  he  should  meet  her  very  soon. 
Gertrude  was  still  more  uncompromising,  indeed 
I  strongly  suspect  that  it  was  she  who  prejudiced  the 
governor  against  Lilian. 

"All  men  are  fools  where  women  are  concerned, 
you  are  a  bigger  fool  than  most,  Charlie.  You  fancy 
it's  her  people  I  object  to.  I  don't  care  twopence 
about  her  people,  it's  herself  I'm  thinking  about. 
Yes,  I've  seen  her;  I  made  it  my  business  to  see  her. 
She  is  just  a  pantomime  fairy  with  golden  hair  and 
blue  eyes  and  a  sweet  figure.  But  she  must  be  a 
clever  little  fairy  to  catch  you  the  way  she  did." 

I  was  so  angry  that  I  turned  my  back  on  her. 
"  You  will  be  sorry  for  this,  Gerty,"  I  snapped  out 

"Very  sorry,  dear,"  she  agreed  placidly,  "if  you 
ever  go  and  make  that  girl  my  sister." 

Only  Beck  stood  to  me  like  a  man.     He  praised 
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Lilian  boldly,  uid  she  was  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
girls  he  had  ever  seen,  and  made  the  governor  growl 
and  Gertrude  snap.     He  busied  himself,  too.  about 

It,  jU*'*'''''  *"**  *''*"  "'"««'  *h«  imperturbable 
Aldred  Harvey  down  to  Brighton  to  help  in  the  search. 
Meanwhile  I  lived  in  Paradise.  I  found  Lilian 
more  and  more  fascinating  every  day  I  saw  her 
though  she  was  very  shy  and  shamefaced,  and  stinted 
her  kisses  abominably. 

An  interesting  comment  on  my  sister's  sly  hints 
and  mnuendoes,  Lilian  steadily  refused,  even  yet,  to 
let  me  pay  off  Lord  Blackwathe's  debt.  "The 
jewellery  will  be  found,"  she  insisted.  "  I  would  hate 
my  debts  to  be  paid  by  your  money.  Don't  grudge 
me  that  one  little  bit  of  pride,  dear." 

Indeed  she  wanted  me  at  first  to  keep  our  engage- 
ment secret.  "It  is  so  sudden,"  she  urged,  "you 
may  regret  it  If  you  want  your  freedom  be  sure 
I  will  not  complain."  She  would  not  take  the 
engagement  ring  I  offered  her.  a  nice  diamond  and 
sapphire  affair,  but  chose  a  paltry  twopenny  halfpenny 
little  pearl  and  turquoise  one  instead. 

The  days  went  by  and  still  there  were  no  tidings 
of  the  missing  jewels.    I  had  lost  all  hope,  and  again 
and  again   I  urged  Lilian  to  let  me  pay  off  Lord 
Biackwathe  and  be  done  with  it.     I  loathed  the 
thought  that  she  should  be  indebted  to  him 
"What  will  he  think  or  say  of  me," she  pleaded, 
when  he  gets  your  cheque  for  my  debt  ? " 
I  was  stumped  at  this.    The  same  thought  had 
troubled  myself,  but  I  had  not  fancied  it  would  occur 
to  her. 

"  What  does  it  matter  what  he  thinks  or  says  ?"  I 
protested.    "  Besides  he  need  know  nothing  about  it. 
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I  will  give  you  the  money  to  lodge  and  you  can  send 
nim  your  own  cheque." 

At  last  I  coaxed  her  to  consent. 

"  Will  you  spoil  me  like  this  when  we  are  married  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"I  will  do  my  best,  darling,  and  soon,  I  hope." 
Then  before  she  could  escape  I  caught  and  kissed 

m JI"*  T!  'u  "**'  "*''*  ^*y  ^°  ^'•'^"ge  about  the 
money,  but  that  evening  the  governor  had  an  urgent 
mission  for  me  to  Paris,  which  he  said  would  take  a 

Zm.  ni  r^'l  ^"*™^''  ^^'  delighted.  I  could  see, 
while  Beck,  who  was  staying  with  us  at  the  time,  was 
most  sympathetic.  I  was  strongly  tempted  to  rebel 
and  refuse,  till  Beck  over-persuaded  me 

A  row  just  now,"  he  urged,  "  would  be  unpleasant 
all  round,  particularly  for  the  girl.  It's  not  worth  a 
row ;  a  week  won't  be  long  passing." 

I  did  not  agree  to  that,  but  all  the  same  there  was 
sense  in  what  he  said  about  a  row,  so  I  told  the 

tZ"^LI  r"''  *^  r^^J'  *°  '"^^  '"  '^^  corning 

temL  h        r°'!  *r^  P^*'*^  *  '°"S  '«««'  to  Lilian, 
telling  her  what  had  happened  and  begging  her  to 

[Z:Lr%'  ''''  ""''  '^y  *^^-"  inSfris  and 
implored  a  line  in  reply. 

Virtue  was  its  own  reward.  Next  morning  the 
governor  told  me  in  the  kindest  way  that  h!  Td 
nrceT.TV°'rK"*"-    Gerty.t^,  was  awfully 

•aia,     1  m  sony,  I  did  not  mean  to  vex  you." 

"  i!;^,  .~"?T"^**!^  ™*  °"  ^'^^•"g  taken  his  advice. 

I  was  sure  "  he  said. "  it  would  turn  out  for  the  best " 

I  caught  a  look  between  himself  and  Gerty.  which  I 
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t^JZ^-"-^''    '*  --^  "-^^  a  con- 

1 1^?!*  '"  ""^  "'""'  ^"  '  •"  *>«««^  spirits  than  when 
I  started  out  to  call  on  Lilian,  with  a  perfec"  rose" 

My  joy  had  a  damper  when  I  heard  she  was  eone 

tojo  me  and  had  said  she  was  gone  away  for  a  week 
but  had  left  no  address.  Lady  Saltern  couid  telT  mt 
nothmg  more.  Those  two  l^ved  their  lives  aDartanH 
she  knew  little  of  her  daugh    r's  doings!         '^     '  *"^ 

ex^'trg;^''"^  '  '°""'  «^^^  -  '^^  ^^"  apparently 
"  Been  to  see  Lilian  ? "  he  asked. 
"  How  do  you  know." 

rolk  ^*  °'f  P''°^e''b  about  eggs  and  shells.    The  red 
rosebud  told  me,  you  don't  usually  sport  a  button 
hole.    Found  her  out?" 

in  3^' V"  '^t'^^y  °^  P""'"S  »''"  I  saw.  laughine 
n  spite  of  myself.    "She  is  gone  away  for  a  leLlc 

"trheT''  '^"."^  "*^^"  ^^^  is%one  t^  • 
I  can.  he  answered,  to  my  extreme  surprise     "  I 

mfJlft  hi"  TV^'  ^*"'  expedition  fell  through  you 
might  like  to  know,  so  I  found  out  for  you.    Don't 
ask  me  how,  for  I  won't  tell  you" 
He  mentioned  a  delightful  little  place  about  thirty 

unorthodox  honeymoons  by  people  who  Sn't  care 
to  go  boldly  on  the  continent. 

.n!i^  *""T*'"  ^^^  '^*"*  °"'  "y^"  ^'"  start  at  once 
and  give  her  a  pleasant  surprise.    May  I  go  S 

Sate  "T""-"  '*  *''"^  '"^^y-  -»^«"  »»«  -w"1 
hesitate,    I  promise  not  to  be  in  the  way." 
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We  got  down  a  little  after  two  o'clock.  It  was  a 
glorious  afternoon  in  early  summer  and  the  country 
was  green  with  recent  rain.  I  was  as  lighthearted 
as  a  bird  at  the  thought  of  Lilian's  surprise  and 
delight  when  she  saw  me.  The  inn,  too,  looked  its 
best,  with  its  windows  and  peaked  gables  smothered 
with  monthly  roses,  and  a  lawn,  sprinkled  with  daisies, 
sloping  down  to  the  river  that  swept  merrily  by  with 
the  sunlight  on  the  waters. 

An  ideal  spot  it  seemed  for  lovers'  meetings,  and 
my  disappointment  was  the  more  bitter  when  I  was 
told  that  Miss  Saltern  was  not  staying  at  the  place. 
"Never  heard  the  name  at  all,"  said  the  man  at  the 
desk.  All  the  beauty  and  light  of  the  scene  seemed 
suddenly  quenched  at  once. 

I  turned  reproachfully  to  Beck,  who  was  in  no  way 
abashed. 

"  Let  us  look  at  the  book,"  he  said  quietly. 

There  were  few  names  in  the  book  for  it  was  eariy 
in  the  season.  Running  his  finger  down  the  page  he 
lighted  on  "Mr  and  Mrs  Blake."  "Came  to-day?" 
he  asked  the  manager. 

"Yes,  sir,  by  the  first  train.  They  have  taken 
rooms  for  a  week,  and  are  having  lunch  now  in 
their  private  sitting-room." 

"  That's  all  right,  Chariie,"  Beck  said.  «  Mrs  Blake 
and  Lilian  are  inseparable.  Come  along.  You  need 
not  announce  us,  waiter,  we  are  old  friends." 

There  was  something  strange  in  his  manner,  but  I 
followed  him  instinctively,  scarcely  knowing  what  I 
did,  down  the  passage  to  the  door  the  waiter  had 
pointed  out  to  us.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation 
he  threw  the  door  wide  open  and  pushed  me  before 
him  into  the  room. 
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at  TZifT^'*'^*  "*".*"'*  *  ^°"'»"'  ^^'o  ^'cre  seated 
at  Junch.  leaped  to  their  feet  as  we  entered.     Facing 

3derfunLh    w  '  ^  °''"  ^''y  ^*''>'  L"'*".  '■"  the 
wonderful  l.ght  blue  costume  in  which  I  admired  her 

The  man  wheeled  round  to  the  door  and  the  glass 
of  champagne  in  his  hand  fell  and  smashed  on  Ws 

wh'^^e  mouTn.'  *'^  -P^^-bablecousin^Aldret 

when  hHal  T""  ^'"^  ^"^"^^  ^"d  d^™*; 

When  he  saw  me.    But  even  then  so  complete  was 

pTss!n?L^  '''* ' '°"''  "°*  ^"'^^  «^''-  w^^t :: 

passing  before  my  eyes. 

"Why,  Lilian,"   I   stammered   out.  "what  is  th,. 
meaning  of  this?"  '     '*'''**«  ^^e 

w.13,:;t  ^r.^„r"r^ -'-■;- ^s^ 

"  I  presume,"  she  said,  pointing  to  Beck,  who  stood 

^anquUlyat  the  door,  "that  I  am  indebted  to  y^ 

for  this  unexpected  pleasure ;  he  is  too  stupid  to  have 

bought  of  it  himself    So  kind  of  you  bo'th  to  tk 

us  up.     Perhaps  you   will  join   us  at  lunch      No 

n^:ir"^.^^°'"^'  Well,  good-bye,  Mr' 
Beck,  good.bye  Lord  Kirwood.  Thanks  for  a  ve^ 
pleasant  visit."  ^ 

»  ^!'  ^1  ™*  °"*  °^  ^^^  '^^^  somehow,  and  into 

I  am  not  fickle,  I  hope,  but  the  exposure  was  so  com- 

vanished  hke  a  dream  at  the  moment  of  waking  and 
only  gravitude  for  my  escape  remained  ^' 
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"How  and  when  did  you  find  it  out,  old  chap?" 
I  asked,  as  our  boat  lay  at  rest  in  a  backwater  under 
the  trees,  and  we  ate  the  sandwiches  and  drank  the 
wine  his  foresight  had  provided. 

"  Almost  at  first.    Vou  noticed  the  blood  on  my 
hand  after  I  searched  the  carriage  ?    There  was  a  little 
pool  of  it  under  the  seat  so  1  knew  that  the  man  who 
had  cut  his  hand  with  the  glass  mu't  have  hidden 
himself  there,  not  jumpe-J  out  of  the  door  as  Miss 
Lilian  pretended.     The  wet  blood  showed  that  he 
had  waited  till  the  train  arrived,  and  then  walked 
quietly  Qut  of  the  door  when  your  back  was  turned. 
The  young  lady  who  said  she  saw  him  leap  from 
the  carriage,  was,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it 
a  har.      Later  on  I  noticed  the  faintest  smear  of 
blood  on  the  leraon-coloured  gloves  of  our  friend, 
Aldred,  and  I  took  the  liberty  of  abstracting  a  red 
beard  and  mousUche  from  the  pocket  of  his  dust 
coat 

Then  of  course  their  whole  plot  was  as  plain  as  a 
pike-staff.    I  don't  expect  they  supposed  you  would 
have  been  mad  enough  to  get  out  on  the  footboard 
but  It  would  have  suited  them  just  as  well  if  you  had 
pulled  the  cord  or  waited  till  the  train  got  into 
Victoria.     Of  course  the  thief  was  not  caught  nor 
the  jewels  found  for  the  very  simple  reason  there 
were  no  jewels  and  no  thief.    I  discovered,  more- 
over, that  Master  Aldred  had  spent  the  forenoon 
of  the  day  in  Brighton,  and  that  Miss  Saltern  owed 
no  money  to  Lord  Blackwathe.    That  French  mission 
that  didn't  come  off  was  arranged  by  your  father  and 
myself  for  your  enlightenment  ? " 

"  But  why  didn't  you  tell  me  all  this  before  ?    Why 
did  you  let  me  make  such  a  silly  ass  of  myself?" 
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had  broken  off  the  engagement  you  would  have  had 

thaf  th.  ^^^  ^  f°:;  ^T  ^^"y-      '*  ^«  ™"<=h  better 
that  the  young  lady  should  be  induced  to  say  "eood- 

bye    for  ever,  and  she  has  just  said  it. 
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GERTRUDE'S  QUEER  LOVER 

My  sister  chaffed  me  until  I  was  blue  about  my  baby- 
faced,  innocent-hearted  Lilian. 

"  You  are  all  the  same,  you  women,"  I  said.    "  No 
man  can  ever  be  up  to  you.     Well,  I've  learned  my 
lesson  once  and  for  all,  and  if  I  ever  care  for  any 
woman  again  you  may  call  me  a  fool. " 
"  Do  I  want  leave  ? " 

"Oh.  hang  it  all,  Gerty,"  I  said,  "every  man  is 
entitled  to  make  an  ass  of  himself  about  a  girl  once 
in  a  way.    Even  Beck  there  had  his  case  with  little 
Miss  Bloom  at  college.    I  fancy  she  turned  him  down 
and  It's  once  hit  twice  shy  with  him,  too,  I  dare  say." 
I  had  been  glad  to  get  one  in  on  Beck,  who  had 
been  sitting  like  a  fool  grinning  at  Gerty's  chaff, 
but  I  never  expected  he  would  take  it  the  way 
he  did.  ' 

"Shut  up!"  he  snapped  out.  "Miss  Bloom  was 
not  Miss  Saltern.  I  don't  see  why  you  want  to 
drag  in  her  name." 

"  I'm  sure  Miss  Bloom  was  a  very  charming  young 
lady ,'|  said  Gertrude,  "and  I'm  very  sorry  for  Mr 

"  You  need  not  be,  Lady  Gertrude,"  protested  Beck. 
"She  was  a  nice  little  girl  all  right  and  I  pitied  her, 
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but  as  for  caring  for  her  in  any  other  way  that' «  h..* 
your  brother's  nonsense."  ^'       * '  J"'* 

"Pity  is  akin    to   love."   retorted   Gertrude       I 
wondej-ed  why  she  was  so  bent  on  rubWng  it  in 

Thin    J      .l*u  ^^°'*'  '^'^  ^^^"'^  '«t  him  Ilone. 
Then  they  both  turned  on  me.  and  Beck  eave  a 

thatTT  °'  °"'^^^>^-g  '•"  on  the  luncheon'pal 
tha    nearly  sent  Gertrude  into  a  fit.     Honestly  l' 

All  right.    I  said,  sulkily  enough  I  daresay  "wh-n 
silly  the  laugh  will  be  on  my  side  " 
a  bit  *of '"r^""^  "^T  ^°^""  ''^^^  I  ^'^P^'^ted  to  get 

hrat^t:  Su- r^.L;-  -  --e  toM;^ 

w^s^sZrT'^''''^' ?  ""  '^'^^  °'^  Colonel  Maddox 
sTret  at'n  r"?  '"^^  ^'^^^  *'*'•  ^"^  ^^  "ade  no 
htTolH^  »,  '  ^""^'y-  ^^'•'^^P^  I  should  not  can 
him  old.  for  he  was  not  more  than  fifty-five  whkh 
after  all,  was  youne  for  a  sHf  mo^-  1  •  .  '*^"' 
"  Colon..! »  Z       T   r         s«"-maae    millionaire. 

titl«  !n  r^'  ^   ^*"'>''  *"  '^^"O'-a'y  American 

title,  anyway  I   never  heard  to  what  nMrim-nf 

WO.W   and  k.  w","  ;^X"  o": VrUd.*^ 
.trong  «,„are  figure  completed  hi,' physfci  outfit 
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Millionaire  as  he  was  he  might  also  be  described 
as  vagrant.  He  "  had  no  fixed  abode  and  no  visible 
means  of  livelihood."  He  turned  his  hand  to  anything 
Uiat  had  money  in  it  and  lived  invariably  at  hotels. 
So  far  as  it  was  known,  he  owned  nothing  but  stock 
and  cash.  He  collected  nothing,  bought  nothing 
that  could  be  hired,  and  had  no  home.  There  was 
one  startling  exception.  He  was  the  owner  of  the 
great  blue  diamond  which  was  as  big  as  a  medium- 
sized  hazel-nut,  and  was  by  many  people  believed  to 
be  the  most  beautiful  gem  in  the  world.  But  this 
precious  jewel  the  Colonel  preserved  in  a  safe  in 
London,  and  did  not  so  much  as  look  at  it  once 
In  five  years. 

He  was  staying  at  the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel, 
engaged  in  a  big  electric  power  deal,  when  he  met 
Gertrude  at  a  garden  party  given  by  the  Duchess 
of  Avendale,  and  fell  in  love  with  her  right  away. 
The  strange  thing  about  this  sudden  collapse  was, 
that  as  far  as  it  was  known.  Colonel  Maddox  never 
m  his  life  cared  a  straw  about  any  woman  before. 
But  like  most  people  who  take  a  juvenile  disease 
late  in  life  he  took  it  badly,  and  bis  symptoms 
were  plain  to  the  world. 

I  never  can  make  out  why  so  many  fellows  go 
dotty  about  Gertrude.  I  know  a  score  of  girls 
who  are  brighter  and  prettier.  Still  there  is  no 
disputing  about  tastr  and  no  questioning  about 
facts.  Young  Frank  Ansley,  the  Colonel's  nephew 
and  private  secretary,  came  almost  as  bad  a  cropper 
as  his  uncle. 

The  boy  was  the  one  creature  in  the  world  the 
tough  old  Colonel  cared  about  until  he  met  Gertrude. 
At  first  he  did  not  seem  to  notice  young  Ansley's 
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infatuation,  but  when  he  did.  and  the  young  chap 
to  do  him  justice  made  no  concealment,  the  Colonel 
went  simply  raving  mad.    Before  half  a  dozen  people 

hi  Sad'j'ffjr  \^^'^T^'  *  P"PPy.  »  pauper,  whom 
he  had  1  fted  out  of  the  gutter,  and  whom  he  would 
fling  back  again  into  the  gutter  if  he  chose. 

The  boy  never  answered  a  word,  but  those  present 
noticed  that  he  went  deadly  pale,  and  a  grim  look 
came  into  his  steel-grey  eyes. 

I  must  honestly  say  that  Gerty  behaved  exceed- 
•ng^  well  in  the  whole  business.  She  was  civil 
to  t)oth  men.  perhaps  a  shade  more  civil  to  Ansley 
of  the  two,  which  was  very  natural,  as  he  was  a 
very  handsome,  high-spirited  young  chap,  and  the 
oest  of  good  company. 

Beck.  I  must  say  here,  took  a  most  unaccountable 
dislike  to  both.  The  Colonel  he  called  a  cruel  and 
greedy  old  savage,  who  fancied  that  money  could 
carry  everything,  and  he  professed  to  despise  youne 
Ansley  for  kowtowing  to  the  insolent,  old  tyrant 
on  the  ofr.<hance  of  inheriting  his  money 

Before  the  Colonel  knew  Gertrude  a  fortnight  he 
proposed  to  her.  She  told  me  all  about  it  after- 
wards,  and  from  her  account  it  must  have  been  a 
very  queer  and  embarrassing  proposal. 

He  came  down  to  our  place  in  a  splendid  motor 
car  hired  for  the  day,  and  stayed  on  for  lunch 
and  afternoon  tea.  All  the  time,  Gertrude  declared 
to  us.  she  could  see  that  he  was  simply  brimming 
over  with  a  proposal,  but  she  managed,  only  just 
rnanaged.  to  stave  him  oflT.  He  loitered  so  lone 
that  the  governor,  who  is  the  most  hospitable  of  men 
asked  him  to  stay  to  dinner  and  the  Colonel  needed 
no  pressing,  but  just  jumped  at  the  invitation. 
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Z  ^!i  K  K  ^'"J"^-^™  the  Colonel,  abandoning 
the  lady  he  had  brought  down,  planted  himself  on 

rl!?'  /  /°"'''  '*""  *"">  ^'°"»  the  place,  and 

Gertrude  was  afraid  to  make  a  fuss.  She  thleht 
h.m  quite  capable,  she  assured  me.  of  p3y 
declanng  that  he  took  that  seat  in  order  to  proj::!^ 

the^ColonirJ'"'^'^  '"  '"^•"  *PP''^^  ''terally  to 
IS  a  maSln  "^^  V  'responsible  for  his  action. 
as  a  madman,  as  careless  of  consequence  and  con- 
vent.on.     Gertrude  told  me  the  whoh.  story 

Dosal  .nS  T  ?"P  "^^  '*""°^*^  ^^  hegan  the  pro- 
^frL     i    T  "I  PTP°''"8^  '^'°^S^  the  fish  and 

was  a  1  ttle  deaf  and  wholly  absorbed  in  his  dinner. 

2ack?o  ht  ne' .  *"^"1^»^'--'^  ^alf  round  with  his 
back  to  his  next  neighbour,  who  was  chatting  to  the 
young  man  at  the  other  side.  ^         * 

'"Udy  Gertrude,'  he   said,  as  the  servant    n„f 
st;to%^.f°"^'  ''   '-^  something^•m";:rntt 

Mldd^x"'- "'  ""*  °*'^^  *'■-  ^  »-«-.  Colonel 

grimi?'''Bl"d°J'?'^  ""^^  ''''  P^««"^'  he  answe«d 
grimly       Besides,  I  may  not  be  able  to  find  some 

"T  rade     '  T  '^^'  ^"°"^^  '-  «"^  thi"  t  r- 

I    made    a    desperate  effort  to  smile  that  th*. 

company  mightn't  notice.  ""* 

;;;  You  must  hear  me.  Lady  Gertrude.' 

VVell,  If  I  must  I  must.  I  suppose.' 

I  dont  very  well  know  how  to  say  what   IW 

got  to  say.    I  never  talked  much  to  girlsT  I  „ev" 
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cared  for  them.  I  suppose  the  best  thinp  is  to 
come  straight  to  the  point  I  love  you,  and  I  waS 
you  to  marry  me.  Wait  a  moment  if  you  pl^^ 
11 "  ""7  ««in  sudden  to  you.  but  it  i,  a  s!^ 
thing.  I  never  loved  a  girl  before,  I  never  knew 
what  love  meant,  and  used  to  lau.i  at  the  noUon 

witi  Lr  oryo"uT  "*'  "  *  ""*  "•"  -"'<^  ^ 

lo^\Z7ZT^  obliged.  I'm  sure.  Please  don't 
look  like  that,  every  one  at  the  uble  will  notice.  I'm 
very  grateful  for  your  preference,  but • 

finish^I'm*  Z"'"!;'  ^'^  •"V"''"Pt«l  again,  'let  me 

I^m'  J  "  .        "??  *"°"«'^  *°  »"PP<««  that  you 

toti.  ,  ""'^  "^''^  *  "'^^P  "•*«  "''•  I  want  you 
to  take  my  love,  not  to  give  me  yours.     Yes.  yes  '- 

wh!ch°  TH  r^^rJ"''"""  °^  -'^'  '  ^on't  care 
which.      That  will  do.    Go  away.      What    was    I 

men  m  Europe.  Every  farthing  I  have  will  be 
yours.  I  will  settle  every  farthin|  on  you.  ca^ 
A^       T"*/  '   '"•"'  '°-    Then%here's  the  b"e 

diamond.  It  is  yours  right  away.  I  brought  it 
down  in  my  pocket  to  give  you.'  ^ 

n\Z2\  li"  *?  *°"Y'  Colonel-yes.  hock,  if  you 

oe.    Do  please  believe  me,  it  can't  be.' 
Is  there  any  one  else  ? ' 

Coion"^'"  '•"    "'    "^''    *°    "'^    ^^'^^    ^"-tion. 

1'  if  **!*'f  *"y  ®"«  «'««.  Gerty  ?  "  I  asked, 
.f-.  '^"^  •"t^'-^Pt.  Charlie,  if  you  want  to  hear  the 

WsSes^n^T''    '''•^"-    The  ColoneTfixtd 
his  eyes  on  me-they  are  awful  eyes  when  he  is  angry. 
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looked  u  If  he  meant  murder. 

"  •  No,  no,'  I  managed  to  summer  out,  •  you  are 
quite  wrong.'  ^      "* 

•"Am  I ? •  he  said,  his  eyes  still  fixed  on  my  face. 
•  I  wonder  if  I  am.    MI  find  out.' 
" '  'r*'<;«  i»  no  u»«  finding  out,'  I  said.     I  was  sorry 

,u!n.v  "T*""*  ^°'  ^  "^  •*  ™''d«  him  more 
suspicious  of  young  Ansley.  '  In  n  case  would  I 
marry  you.  Colonel.  Can't  you  be  co.  .cnt.  take  my 
answer  and  be  done  with  it  ?'  ^ 

"'Content !    Content  to  loose  the  one  thing  in  the 

Tnln  ""km  ""?"  "•^"^^  "  "^"  "^  *  ^-^'  "o  he 
content  m  hell.    Give  me  some  hope,  my  girl.    I'll 

" '  No,  no,  don't  wait.'  I  entreated.     I  was  really 
sorry  for  h.m  at  the  moment.    'I  cannot.  ,   neve^ 

" .  • .  *  *"*  "°'  ^°'"*h  your  worrying  about' 
.u-  J.-?'  !*  *  "•*""  °^  opinion.'  he  said.    '  I  rather 
Jhmk  hfe  ,s  not  worth  worrying  about  without  you 
"  M  there  is  a  way  out,  and   I  think  I'll  take  if 

«.^.  K,"^  *  '*"*'"•  '^"'**  ^*y'  <^harlie,  that  he 
rnade  my  blood  nin  cold^  'You  must  not  talk  like 
that.  I  begged  him.  '  You  frighten  me.  It  is  not 
fair,  you  know  you  don't  mean  it.' 

♦  r^r^'t?"  "?.'•  P^'^^'P'  "°*-  Anyhow  you  will 
take  the  blue  diamond  ? '  /         /  u  wm 

" '  Of  course  I  can  t.     How  could  I  ? ' 

.hn,'.M*lf  '^°*"'l"''  ^'^^^  '  ^"  determined  you 
should  have  it  the  moment  I  saw  you.    I  had  it 

made^mto  a    brooch,  and   have  it  I    my  packet 

"  ^^u!i;r/pnf '  ^  '^'"'^  ^'^  '*^  '  ^"  determined. 
All  right,  1 11  leave  it  to  you  in  my  will.     I  don't 
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tou  "irj"'  ''•^f  '^"^  *°  ^••*'  '"^^  '  ^lo"'*  thin' 
you  will  refuse  a  dead  man.' 

"  I  was  horribly  frightened,  but  tried  to  pas.'  it  of 
I  was  very  „,ce  to  him  during  the  rest  of  dhmer  and 
he  was  very  bright  and  cheerful  for  him. 

•  Good-bye.'  I  said,  as  he  was  getting    >       h.. 

"rfrl^l^^-'-^-'^'^P^  -'»>•••  ^'^^^^ 

anyhow  I  won't  forget  the  blue  diamond.'  and  before 
I  could  answer  he  drove  away." 

Gertrude  told  me  the  story  the  same  night  as  the 
thmg  happened^    ,  could  see  she  was  frightened  "blu 
the  Colonel.    Two  days  later  came  the  news  of  his 
murder  at  the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel. 

fro'mlL^;:  faT  '"'  *"  '  '''''  ^^^"^  ''^  ^-'"- 

.•3  n  °'°"  u  r**"^  ***"  ^'"'"Py  fof  a  couple  of  day. 
t^S/'Jf  '•:  "^P'^"'  "'**»  ^»>°'"  he  dined  alone 
whn^i^^°'*  '^'^  '""''^'^'■'  ^"*  his  man.  John  Fraser 

^  ?umtf"hr?  ''"  ^"^"^^  ^^*"'  -^  -ho  Lnei 
every  turn  of  his  temper,  reported  that  he  was  in  good 

torLtrU'r""  *°  "^^-  '^^'^  coionej's';:^ 

words  as  he  left  the  room  for  the  night  were-  "It 
is  not  such  a  bad  worid  after  all    Tnhn    i    I^i.  t! 
sorry  to  leav^  .>     ti.      .        .    *"'  J^hn,  I  shall  be 

^Z  IweT  •■*  '  "°  '^"^'''■"K  -hat  is  on  the 

roul^^K  '•  V^^"«^*  "O'-ning  the  whole  hotel  was 
roused  by  the  din  of  the   electric   bell  from  The 

voice     ThT  '"^'  '^^^'^  °^  "'"  '"  the  CoLd's 
iX  on  th^'-r'^'^  *'*  ^«»^'*"<*  found  i 

iSSt  it^n?/-     "'  ?""«  himself  recklessly 
against  it  again  and  again,  but  could  not  shake  it 

A  crowd  gathered    in    the    corridor.    frantTc  t'th 
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excitement.  The  cries  continued,  "Help!  Help! 
Help!"  Then  there  was  a  fall  and  a  groan  and 
dead  silence. 

Some  one  came  rushing  from  a  far  room  with  a 
heavy  dumb-bell,  and  battered  in  the  door,  crashing 
the  panels  and  bursting  the  lock.  The  crowd,  half 
dressed  for  the  most  part  and  mad  with  excitement 
and  curiosity,  broke  pell-mell  into  the  room. 

At  the  further  end,  behind  the  chintz  curUins  of 
the  bed,  lay  Colonel  Maddox  on  his  face,  with  his 
arms  spread  out,  stone  dead.  A  knife  had  been 
driven  with  tremendous  force  through  his  back  to 
his  heart,  the  window  was  open  and  both  the 
bedroom  and  the  bathroom,  which  was  shut  off  by 
a  curtain,  were  searched  and  empty. 

I  had  the  rest  of  the  story  from  Beck,  who  was 
stopping  at  the  hotel  and  reached  the  room  a  minute 
after  the  body  was  found. 

The  crowd  was  still  speculating  over  the  manner 
of  the  murder,  and  Beck  specially  noticed  John  Fraser, 
half  dressed  and  very  pale,  gazing  on  his  old  master 
with  a  strange  piteous  look  in  his  eyes  as  if  striving 
to  fathom  the  mystery.  He  saw  the  man's  eyes  turn 
from  the  corpse  to  the  dressing-table. 

"The  blue  diamond!"  Fraser  cried.  "The  blue 
diamond  is  stolen!  It  was  on  the  master's  table 
when  I  left  him  last  night,  it  was  there  when  I  came 
in  a  moment  ago." 

"The  fellow  has  a  head  on  his  shoulders,"  Beck 
thought. 

"  Shut  the  door,"  he  cried.    "  If  the  diamond  has 
been  stolen  by  some  one  in  the  room  it  must  be  found." 
The  hotel  detective  shut  the  door  and  locked  it, 
and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket. 
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"  Now,"  sa?d  Fraaer,  "  search  me  first." 

The  detective  searched  him,  then  each  in  turn, 
none  objecting,  ar.d  found  nothing. 

Beck  noticed  that  young  Ansley  did  not  appear 
on  the  scene.  He  found  him  later  in  his  room 
groaning  over  a  sprained  ankle. 

"  What  is  the  infernal  row  ? "  he  asked.  "  I  jumped 
to  the  door  when  I  heard  it,  nearly  fainted  with  pain, 
and  only  just  managed  to  crawl  back  to  bed  again. 
I  had  a  stupid  fall  last  night,  tripped  on  the  edge  of 
the  carpet,  sprained  my  ankle,  and  bleed  my  nose. 
What  is  the  row  about.  Beck?  I  thought  I  heard 
my  uncle's  name." 

"Your  uncle  has  been  murdered,"  said  Beck 
deliberately.  "He  has  just  been  found  in  his 
room,  stabbed  through  the  heart" 

If  ever  surprise  and  horror  were  plain  on  a  face 
they  were  plain  on  Ansley's.  His  mouth  fell  open, 
his  eyes  stared  at  Beck  with  a  vacant  stare. 

"You  don't  mean  it,"  he  muttered  in  a  hoarse 
whisper.  "  I  must  go  to  him."  He  made  an  effort 
to  rise  and  fell  back  groaning  and  sweating  wiih 
agony. 

"  If  this  is  acting, "  Beck  thought  to  himself,  "  it  is 
superb."    But  he  reserved  judgment. 

Little  mure  was  disclosed  at  the  inquest.  It  was 
thought  impossible  that  the  murderer  could  have 
escaped  from  the  window.  There  was  a  drop  of 
nearly  thirty  feet  into  a  tiled  yard.  A  monkey  could 
hardly  have  jumped  from  one  window-sill  to  the 
other.  Besides  several  people  had  looked  out  of  their 
windows  during  the  screaming  and  saw  nothing. 

Young  Ansley  gave  his  evidence  clearly  with  a 
frankness  that  disarmed  suspicion.     When  he  had 
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fellen  fnH  •"Tu?'*'  "•«'»*  *»«  •»*<*  tripped  and 

fallen  and  sprained  his  ankle.    His  face  can«  first 
to  the  floor  and  his   nose  bleed   furiously     No   he 

-linTsu^ct'r'br  °"^'  '^  ^^  ^  '^^^'^^^ '' 

making  such  a  blooming  ass  of  himself.    The  ankle 

iell  a^s  £r  "..""^'u  '''''  "•«^*-     "«  *'^  it  up  as 

and  a  towel'""}  n*  "^"T  '^'''''  handkerchief 

and  a  towel.    It  was  all  swelled  and  black  and  blue 

«n  the  morning,  and  he  could  not  move  about  wih^ 

out  great  pain.    There  was  blood  on  his  c^Uar  1!h 

^!d'/h'  L?'^^**'"^   handkerchief  waound 
btdtg'-f'^;  „^r *-«---  for  b/tS^ 

CeTt' He'ga^f  ^^^  hTcf'^  "^"'^  ^^  ''^ 
Colonel  MaddoThai'  ^n' mul^redr^rhr 
before  the  first  cry  was  heard  in  his  room  f  mlZ 
have  been  as  many  as  six  hours,  b,,^  ^e  walTuit. 
sure  It  was  at  least  three.  '^'"te 

So  the  matter  rested  for  a  w^k     a   .   n 
found  which  lef,  tte  Colour,  wh"e  vat  T     "" 
to  young  Ansley.  but  th«  w„  .  ^^IfT"^ 
ITivjng  .h.  blue  diamond  .„  UdTcit^e  Ki^' 

:"lr '^d'XS'  ""'""'  """"  "  "  •  -™-' 
Gertrude  was  in  a  terrible  state  over  the  whoJ« 

••t^S^'"  Tf^^:  Charlie,"  she  said  in  a  whisper 

terrible.      And  she  looked  at  me  as  if  I  we^l* 

callous  monster  to  be  able  to  eat    Old   MaSJox 
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was  not  a  bad  sort  of  chap,  and  I  was  very  sorry  for 
him  but  I  thought  this  was  carrying  the  thing  a  bit 
too  far. 

"tJ*^   *"^   "*   ^°"^^    breakfast,   Gerty,"   1    said. 
1  his  IS  a  bad   business,  of  course,  but   it  cannot 
l)e  helped. 

"N- :."  she  said  softly,  "it  cannot  be  helped  now. 
«ut  It  is  terrible  to  feel  myself  responsible  for  his 
death." 

"Responsible!    You?    Have  you  gone  mad ? " 
"If  I  had  been  a  little  more  gentle,  a  little  more 

considerate,  it  might  not  have  happened." 
"In     Heaven's     name,    what    might    not    have 

happened  ? " 

"Poor  Colonel  Maddox  would  not  have  committed 
suicide.  You  need  not  start  in  that  foolish  way. 
Charlie,  of  course  it  was  suicide.  He  almost  said  he 
would  kill  himself  Remember  I  told  you  at  the 
time  and  you  would  not  believe  it." 

"  But,  my  dear  girl,  a  man  does  not  commit  suicide 
by  stabbing  himself  in  the  back." 

"  It  was  to  divert  suspicion.  He  would  contrive  10 
fall  on  his  kniie  like  the  old  Romans  fell  on  their 
swords." 

"  It  was  impossible,"  I  said. 

"Indeed,"  she  said  sharply,  "and  do  you  think  it 
possible  he  was  murdered,  when  there  was  no  one 
else  but  himself  in  the  room  ?  " 

"  But  if  he  stabbed  himself,"  I  argued  feebly,  for  I 
was  bewildered  at  her  suggestion,  "how  could  he 
call  for  help  three  hours,  at  least  so  the  doctor  swears, 
after  he  was  stone  dead  ? " 

••  If  he  was  murdered  how  could  he  cry  out  three 
hours  after  he  was  stone  dead  ?  " 
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"  That's  true  enough.    It's  a  blank  mystery  any 
way  you  look  at  it."  ^     ^ 

"I  feel  it  is  suicide,"  Gerty  insisted.    "I  have  an 
instinct  it  is  suicide." 

sulkily,  I  m  afraid.      A   man  does   not   like  to  be 
put  in  a  hole. 

But  she  came  behind  me  and  put  her  hands  on  my 
shoulders,  and  when  she  stooped  to  kiss  me  I  felt  a 
tear  wet  on  my  cheek. 

"  O  Charlie,  you  must  not  talk  like  tl  at »     Can't 

you  see  how  miserable  I  am.     I  don't  want"  to  have 

t  all  my  own  way.  as  you  call  it.     I  would  give  any- 

thing  m  the  world  to  prove  it  wasn't  suicide.     Can't 

Mr  Beck,  to  find  out  ?  " 

"I'm  sorry  old  girl,  if  I  hurt  you.  I'll  do  my 
level  best,  and  see  Beck  about  it  to-day.  Now  ^t 
some  breakfast  to  please  me." 

She  tried,  but  it  was  the  merest  pretence.  Her 
fingers  were  trembling  as  she  crumbled  the  toast  on 
her  plate.  Twice  the  tears  started  to  her  eyes,  but 
she  kept  them  back  bravely.  "^ 

Beck  was  plainly  put  out  when  I  told  him  about 
Gertrude,  and  when  I  laughed  at  the  notion  of 
suicide  he  got  a  bit  riled. 

what  It  was.    Who  murdered  Colonel  Maddoxfand 

"Surely  you  don't  f  link  it  was  suicide,  Paul?"  I 
asked  in  amazement 

"  That's  a  different  matter.  I  don't  think  any- 
thing  at  present,  but  I  don't  think  there  is  anything 
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?K^"?.*V'".^'^>'  Gertrude's  notion  of  suicide. 
1  he  whole  business  is  in  black  darkness." 

"Perhaps  young  Ansley  might  help."  I  suggested. 

But  when  wc  called  at  the  hotel  we  were  told  that 
he  was  suffering  from  nervous  prostration  and  cou  d 
see  no  one. 

"I  will  try  and  have  a  chat  with  Maddox's  man. 
little  light  somewhere." 

I  ^\'^'^  ^.°''"  ^'"^'  "^^''^  ^^y-  He  had  been 
left  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  ycK  ^y  the  Colonel 
in  consideration  of  his  long  and  faithful  service,  and 
was  staymg  at  a  quiet  and  ch;ap  hotel  until  he  could 
get  another  place. 
"  Idleness  don't  suit  me, "  he  said  to  Beck,  '•  but  I 

tTdo  fir°t*^'""^  ^°'  *  """^  '''"*•  ^  ***''*  something 
A  strong,  quiet,  capable  man  was  Fraser,  of  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  over  twenty  of  which  had  been 
spent  m  the  service  of  Colonel  M.ddox.  His  face 
was  cast  in  the  mould  of  rugged  l.or.-sty,  and  his 
blue  eyes  looked  you  squarely  in  the  face.  He 
spoke  now  with  great  deliberation  as  if  weighine 
the  effect  of  each  word. 

"  You  may  be  sure,  Mr  Beck."  he  went  on.  "  I 
would  help  you  if  I  could  to  track  the  murderer. 
The  Colonel  was  a  good  master  to  me.  1  had  reason 
to  like  him,  I  have  reason  to  be  sorry  for  him,  no 
man  more.    But  I  have  found  out  nothing— so  far  " 

"You  suspect  some  one?"  I  said,  caught  by  his 
manner,  "yoi  suspect  something,  Fraser?" 

"  Suspicion  is  no  proof,"  he  said  slowly ;  "  I  have 
no  right  even  to  mention  my  suspicion." 

Beck  gave  him  a  keen  look. 
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we     Why  should  we  not  work  together?" 

I  will  wnte  to  you  the  moment  I  have  anythine 
worth  telling.  I  think  it  is  better  for  me  to  go  my 
own  way  at  present  and  let  you  go  yours."  ^       ^ 

wel    T""!  ^'"°^'"  ^^  ^^'^''  ^°"'"^«^t  ^'hen 
we  got  into  the  street.    "Just  the  fellow  to  do  what 

he  wants  to  do.     I  should  not  be  surprised  if  we 

get  some  useful  information  from  Mr  Fraser." 
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or    since    have    I    seen    Paul 


so 


Never    before 
nonplussed. 

feel^^*-''°'""''r  T  ^^"^''''"  ^^  ^*»d.  "is  that  I 
f^l  there  .s  a  perfectly  simple  solution  lying  straigh 
before  our  eyes  and  I  cannot  see  it "  ^ 

Ca!^lt  we'founTr  1  'T  ''^*  ^^^"•"-"  ^°  ^irwood 
th'^rjaf  Lt-,^^^^^  "^°^^  ---^  t*^-  ever 

"  I  know  Mr  Ansley  didn't  do  it,  if  that  is  what 
you  are  suspecting,  Mr  Beck."  she  said 

I  suspect  nothing  and  nobody  for  the  present " 

C"ag!d  •'•    ■' '  ^"^  ^"^'  ^-""^  -"^  --^^  ~s 
to  me':  '  we  were  having  our  coffee  and  cigar  he  said 

"Look  here,  Charlie.  I'm  about  beat  and  I  know  it 
have  been  playing  blind  man's  buff  with  theTa  e 

my  eyes.     I  m  thmkmg  of  running  over  to  see  mv 

ar£:-ha?d7t^:r'^  t°'^  thing^ilrbersTmp,^ 
as  kiss  hands  to  them.  The  governor  will  laugh  at 
my  denseness  and  the  mater,  when  she  has  given  me 
t^e  nght  hmt  will  try  to  make  out  that  I  knTw  uTl! 
along,    I  wish  you  would  come  over  with  me  " 
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"  All  right,  old  man,  but  I  don't  believe  any  one 
else  is  likely  to  succeed  where  you  have  failed." 

"  That  means  you  don't  know  the  old  folks  at  home. 
However,  seeing  is  believing."  Then  after  a  pause 
he  added  a  bit  nervously:  "Do  you  think  your 
sister  would  care  to  come  too?  A  change  would  do 
her  good." 

"  I'm  sure  she'll  come,"  I  said.  "Your  people  are 
great  pets  of  hers ;  she  doats  on  your  mother." 

"  I  hope  you  are  right  there.    Shall  we  try  ?  " 

He  drank  his  coffee  and  liqueur  in  two  gulps  and 
made  straight  for  the  drawing-room,  but  turned  back 
at  the  door  and  let  me  in  first. 

Gertrude  was  sitting  in  front  of  the  fire,  her  elbow 
on  her  knee  and  her  chin  on  the  palm  of  her  left 
hand,  looking  the  picture  of  misery,  a  very  pretty 
picture  of  it  she  made,  too.  She  brightened  up 
when  we  came  in,  you  would  not  think  she  was  the 
same  girl. 

I  proved  right  about  the  visit— she  was  delighted 
to  go. 

"Yes,  yes,"  she  said  to  me  eageriy  after  Beck 
was  gone.  "Those  two  will  find  a  way  out  if 
there's  any  way.  They  are  supcmaturally  clever, 
and  as  nice  as  they  are  clever.  I  adore  Mrs 
Beck." 

"  How  would  you  like  her  for  a  mother-in-law  ? " 
I  asked,  hardly  knowing  what  I  was  saying. 

I  never  in  my  life  saw  Gerty  so  angry.  She 
flushed  rose  red  «td  her  eyes  blazed.  I  guessed 
what  was  coming  and  tried  to  run  from  the  storm. 

"Don't  look  so  wrathy,"  I  pleaded,  "of  course  I 
was  only  jesting." 

"  But  why  of  couoi  ?  "  .he  snapped  out.       !  don't 
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•ppreciate  the  humour  of  the  jeit.    I  won't  go  down 
with  you  to-morrow." 

This  frightened  me  I  could  ««  that  Beck  was 
bent  on  her  commg.  I  hadn't  any  excuse  to  offer, 
and         couldn't    tell    him    what  happened.      So   I 

fnT^'^^K*"^   *^°*''^'  •"^   »^^'^   ^^h    trouble 
nduced  her  to  promise.    I  believe  now  she  mean 
to  come  all  the  time. 

We  ran  down  by  motor,  and  Mr  and  Mrs  Beck 
met^ u,  at  the  door  of  their  delightful  house  in 

nilT'!!;  \ ''°"'''  ^u"*  y**"  '  "°*'°"  °f  Mr  and  Mrs 
the  h.Jl  /  """  *''*''"  '^"'^'"e  *h«'«  together  on 
?he  Ih!  Af  •''';*'"^  '*^"  '^"«»'»  with'welcome. 
to  VJf  ^'"i  ''*PP'""*  ^°"'^  tempt  any  one 

to  matnmony^  They  look  young  for  their  ages, 
for  he  must  be  well  over  sixty  and  she  fifty  or 
close  up  to  it  I  suppose  it  is  happiness  and  g^ 
humour  that  keeps  them  young.  ^ 

If  I  wasn't  mistaken  there  was  a  special  welcome 

he  ^7^%  ""''  ^'  -Pulsively'^kissed  ta 
Mr  bI?J^  ""  '^"^  '"°*°''  °"  *°  *»>«  »teps.  and 
h!  /!  u'".*  «'*^"  oW-fashioned  way  lift^  her 
hand  to  h.s  lips.  I  have  always  thought  old  Beck's 
manner  to  women  was  the  spirit  of  romance  carried 
•nto  the  hurry  scurry  of  the  twentieth  century  I 
can  well  understand  why  they  are  all  so  fond  of  him 
Ihe  case  is    not    to   be  mentioned   until   after 

your  2»h    '/°'r"'  °'  "*'**  '''  '■^^  •"--  hkely 
your  pother  found   it.   you   would    be   for   darting 

th=?   \  ^°"'^°"   ^^'^  "^'^^   "^'""te.     r   don't   want 
that,  and  I  won't  have  it." 

Lrcrtrude  paired  off  with   Mrs   Beck   to  look  at 
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the  rose  garden  that  bordered  the  river,  dropping 
red  leaves  into  the  stream,  and  to  talk  woman's 
talk.  We  three  went  for  a  game  on  the  beautiful 
and  beautifully  kept  golf  links.  Mr  Beck  played 
our  best  ball  and  beat  us.  He  knew  every  blade 
of  grass  on  the  links  and  his  short  play  was  perfect, 
more  like  billiards  than  golf  in  his  accuracy  In 
placing  and  holeing. 

"Dora  beats  me  two  games  out  of  three,"  he 
remarked  with  a  pleased  chuckle  on  the  way  home 
"  I  have  often  advised  her  to  go  in  for  the  ladies' 
championship,  but  she  hates  publicity  and  excite 
ment" 

"  Curious,"  I  remarked,  smiling  at  the  remembrance 
of  Miss  Dora  Myr's  exciting  career. 

"  But  true."  chimed  in  Paul.  -  The  little  mother 
would  never  care  to  go  beyond  the  ring  fence  of 
our  own  grounds." 

We  dined  in  a  delightful  room,  wainscotted  in 
old  oak  and  looking  out  through  the  wide,  broad 
windows  on  the  swift  flowing  river,  from  which  the 
skilful  hands  of  old  Paul  Beck  had  extracted  many 
a  lusty  trout  and  salmon. 

"  Don't  go,"  old  Beck  said,  when  dinner  was  over, 
detecting,  as  it  seemed  with  the  back  of  his  head, 
Mrs  Beck's  little  gesture  to  Gerty.  "  Don't  go,  we 
want  the  ladies  in  this  cabinet  council.  We  go 
with  you  or  you  stay  with  us,  but  we  don't  part 
Dora,  my  dear,  if  you  got  the  wine  and  dessert 
shifted  to  that  little  table  close  to  the  window,  we 
could  take  our  coffee  there  and  make  ourselves 
mighty  comfortable." 

Through  the  open  window  came  the  faint  music 
of   the  stream,  and  the  soft  sweet  breath  of  the 
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ntn  on  the  gentle  .ir.  the  ladies  insisted  that  the 

complied    We  were,  as  Mr  Beck  put  it   "mi^htv 
comfortable"  but  it  did  not  in  the'least ' look'',^^ 
»  set  «:ene  for  the  diKussion  of  a  murder, 
♦.nfr™     .f  ^t"^  **•*  proceedings.    "  Now.  Charlie 
for  Mr  Beck  to  tell,  if  he  will." 
There  was  a  short  contest  between  us  as  to  which 

short  a"?  !'"  *'*  '^^'y-     '  "^"  '"<*  Beck  toTd  t 
•hort  and  clear,  not  a  word  too  little  or  too  much 

said  "'.nd'r'"?*  ****.y"^  ""'"  »»>«  -•"<^o-."  he 
thmk  a  man  could  jump  out  without  smashine 
hunse  f  I  thought  at  first  that  some  one  mi^hf 
have  let  a  rope  down  but  I  found  that  the  nJm 
S;:'  a^  H*'    '^   the    Dowager   CoJn're.ro"f 

the  criel'  for  h*f *  ""  '"^  '*'!  '^"*'°^  ^«  '"^"'ent 
ine  cries  for  help  were  raised. 

MkeS^Mrs^I^k.  '''  ""'^'^  °'  '""^  ^*^->-'" 

wiih^no  "ir  ^"P^"!"*-     A  small  round  window 
with  no  sill,  only  a  bird  could  fly  through  it." 

oecK.       ittcre  was  no  other  way" 

p^'' But  the  door  was  locked  on  the  inside."  objected 

"The  man  escaped,"  insisted  his  father. 
Vm  K    *^i"  was  suicide,"  Gertrude  ventured.    "Oh 
Im  hombly  afraid  it  must  have  been  suicide." 

tn^il  "*""  /?  •"'"■***'"  '^«*  husband  and  wife 
^^ether.and  Gm/s  face  lit  up  with  relief.  My. 
how,  the  man's  death  did  not  lie  at  her  door     It 
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was  curious  how  completely  she  took  their  word 
for  it. 

"  Now,  let  us  pass  from  place  to  persons,"  said 
the  elder  Beck.  "  Did  you  see  young  Ansley's  ankle  ? 
Was  it  really  bad?" 

"  Horribly  black  and  swollen." 

"He  might  have  hurt  it  escaping,"  I  suggested 
foolishly. 

"Hardly,"  young  Paul  remarked,  smiling.  "He 
certainly  could  never  get  back  with  a  badly  sprained 
ankle  from  the  courtyard  to  his  bed." 

"  Were  you  there  when  the  door  was  broken 
open?"  old  Beck  asked  his  son.  "Were  you  one 
of  the  first  into  the  room  ?  " 

"  No,  I  think  I  was  one  of  the  last.  The  crowd 
was  gathered  round  the  corpse  when  I  came  in." 

"  Most  of  them  half  dressed  ?  " 

"  All  of  them  looked  as  if  they  had  just  jumped 
out  of  bed  and  ran,  anything  on  that  just  came 
to  hand.  Some  had  stockings,  some  had  bedroom 
shoes,  but  most  of  them  were  in  their  bare  feet." 

"The  man  Fraser,  how  was  he  dressed?  Was 
he  in  his  bare  feet,  did  you  notice  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  noticed,  I  could  not  help  noticing. 
He  was  dressed  in  his  shirt  and  trousers  with  his 
suspenders  hanging  down,  and  had  his  shoes  on, 
unlaced." 

Paul  Beck,  the  elder,  exchanged  a  glance  with 
his  wife,  who  nodded  assent.  It  was  plain  that 
those  two  already  understood  each  other,  which  was 
more  than  che  rest  of  us  did. 

"  Rubber  heeled  shoes?"  Mr  Beck  asked. 

"Yes,"  said  his  son,  with  a  puzzled  look  on  his 
face,  "rubber  heeled  shoes." 
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curious   that   he  should 


"Did  it  strike  you   as 
have  put  on  his  shoes?" 

of  h  Ihtn  T'^^  "'?'  '"'■i°"'-    ^  '^^"^^  ""^^^  "othing 

.!xv  l'     ""  '"^•'^  "°*^'"S  °^>t  "ow  unless " 

.h.   M      ^."'°"'<^"t.      When  Fraser  cr.ed  out  that 
the   b  ue  diamond   was   stolen,  you  sa.d  that  the 

fS:' r  ""'''' '''  P^°P'^  •■"  '^^  --'  '-^d^n^ 

"  I"<:'"ding  Fraser."  Paul  answered,  and  there  was 

fTicv  .nH  .1^  gl«mmering  of  his  meaning,  I 

Z^lu     u'"^'  *^'"'*'"^  ^""°"^^y-    Gerty  and  I  on 
the  other  hand,  were  utterly  bewildered  by  quest  ins 
which  appeared  to  us  mere  purposeless  jargoT         ' 
cant  you  guess  now  how  the  murderer  got  in 

Mrs  Beck  flew  to  her  son's  rescue 
"Of  course  he  can,"  she  chimed  in,  "if  you  will 
only  g.ve  h.m  a  moment's  time  to  think.    Paul  dd 

the  height  of  a  man's  eyes  in  the  curtain  between 
the  bedroom  and  the  bathroom?" 

He  started  and  was  silent  for  a  moment.    Then  he 
^:l^.  ''-'''  ^"'  '''  '^'^  "^  "P  -  -^th  a  ligh^ 

"  JJL       r  'V  '  """^"^'"^  ^"S^^^y'  "  that  was  it." 
Thol  ri?  \fool  not  to  see  it  before,  it  was  so  simple 
That  httle  hole  lets  in  the  light."  ^ 

"  ll  It  'i'^P^^'fy  P""'«d  you,"  interposed  his  father, 
on!  !^^,f /•??'«  to  stand  an  egg  on  its  end.  but  no 
one  could  do  it  until  Columbus  tried." 
Gerty's  patience  snapped  at  last. 
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"  I  don't  want  to  know  anything  about  Columbus," 
she  cried,  "  but  I  do  want  very  badly  to  know  about 
this  horrible  business.  There  you  three  go  talking  in 
riddles,  and  looking  so  bright  and  pleased  with  each 
other  while  poor  we  stand  out  in  the  cold  perishing 
with  curiosity.  You  tell  me  please,"  she  said,  turning 
entreatingly  to  young  Beck. 

"  I  hope  to  tell  you  everything  to-morrow  evening," 
he  said,  "when  I  have  something  certain  to  tell.    So 
far,  it's  only  a  good  guess.   I'm  off  to  London  to-night." 
"  So  I  expected,"  said  his  father.     "  I've  ordered 
the  motor,  you  will  have  a  fine  moonlight  drive." 
"  Will  you  come,  Charlie? "  asked  Paul. 
"  Why,  certainly,  I  wouldn't  lose  it  for  the  world. 
When  do  you  hope  to  be  back?" 
"  To-morrow  evening,  I  trust." 
"  Then,  Gertrude,  you  can  stay  here  until  we  return." 
"Good-bye,  Charlie,"  she  said.     "Good-bye,  Mr 
Beck,"  and  she  gave  him  her  hand.    "  I  hope  you 
will  catch  the  murderer  and  find  the  diamond." 
"  I  hope  so,"  responded  Beck. 
The  car  jerked  forward,  and  we  sped  along  the 
lovely  avenue  into  the  night,  startling  the  darkness 
with  the  sudden  glare  of  our  lamps.     We  were  up 
and  out  early  next  morning.     At  a  hardware  shop 
Beck  bought  a  turnscrew.    "  To  open  the  murderer's 
mouth,"  I  suggested. 

"To  open  something  almost  as  important,"  he 
retorted. 

We  picked  up  a  detective  at  Scotland  Yard,  and 
called  on  Mr  Fraser  at  his  private  hotel.  The 
detective  stayed  outside  while  we  two  went  into 
the  shabby  parlour  where  Fraser  was  alone.  He 
professed  himself  much  pleased  to  see  us. 
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"  I  brought  Lord  Kirwood  along."  Beck  explained. 
He  takes  almost  as  much  interest  in  the  case  as 

u  r  "l^^r       ^^""^  y°"  ^°""^  °"*  anything  yet  ?  " 
I  think  I  have  a  clue,  sir,  which  will  enable  me  to 
lay  my  hand  on  the  murderer  any  time  I  want  to. 
but  It  wou  d  be  injudicious  on  my  part  to  say  more 
at  present. 

"  Quite  right."  said  Beck  Cu  -dially. "  very  injudicious 
on  your  part.   Well.  I've  been  thinking  over  it  myself 
since,  and    I   fancy  I've  found  out  something  too 
Very  hkely  our  suspicions  point  to  the  same  person." 

For  a  second  I  thought  I  saw  fear  start  to  light  and 
vanish  in  the  shrewd  eyes  of  Mr  Fraser. 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  he  said  smoothly. 

"  I'd  like  to  know  what  you  think  of  my  notion, 
if  you  don't  mind." 

Fraser  nodded  without  speaking,  and  moistened  his 
lips  slowly  with  his  tongue. 

"I  was  puzzled,"  Beck  went  on,  "by  the  fact  that 
the  murderer  could  not  get  in  or  out  after  the  bed- 
room door  was  locked." 

fU^I'J'  ^'"V  *^^  P"'"'*''"  '^'^  ^^^^er,  with  the 
laint  shadow  of  a  smile. 

.k"^^u  'IJ"''"^'^  t°  me  that  he  might  have  got  in 
the  night  before,  just  after  you  left,  you  know." 

,H^V-  ^^?"t  ,ha'^-past  twelve."  said  Fraser.  and 
added  incautiously.  "  I  was  fully  dressed  at  the  time." 

smii;  «  it/T  '  ^^'■«.y°"?"  said  Beck,  with  a  grim 
smile.  .  Well,  my  notion  is  that  the  man  that  came 
back  after  you  left  was  dressed  only  in  shirt  and 
trousers,  and  curiously  enough  in  unlaced  shoes  with 
patent  rubber  heels." 

fIZ  ^^^  !a^  °^  ^'"''  ''■'^'■^"y  ^°'  the  life  of  him. 
Eraser  could  not   refrain    from   glancing  down  at 
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the  shoes  he  wore.  They  were  laced  shoes  with 
patent  rubber  heels. 

"  Colonel  Maddox  must  have  known  the  man  who 
entered  after  you  left,  Fraser,  for  it  is  plain  that  he 
was  neither  surprised  nor  alarmed.  The  cowardly 
assassin,  whom  he  trusted,  watched  his  chance  and 
drove  a  knife  through  his  heart.  Then  the  murderer 
stole  the  blue  diamond,  which  was  not  on  the  Colonel's 
dressing-table  but  in  the  Colonel's  pocket,  and  hid  it. 
Could  you  help  me  to  guess  where  he  hid  it,  Fraser?" 

The  man  looked  at  him  with  staring  vacant  eyes, 
but  said  no  word.     Beck  went  on  pitilessly  : 

"  The  murderer  locked  the  door  on  the  inside  and 
niade  himself  comfortable  in  the  bathroom  for  the 
night.  He  did  not  like  being  so  near  the  dead  body, 
very  likely,  but  he  would  not  take  the  risk  of  coming 
and  going.  Is  that  right,  Fraser,  does  your  clue 
match  mine?" 

Fraser,  who  had  sunk  into  a  big,  shabby  chair  and 
lay  huddled  up  in  it,  nodded,  actually  nodded  his 
assent,  and  I  heard  him  mutter  under  his  breath  • 
"  You're  a  devil  from  hell." 

"Next  morning,"  Beck  went  on,  "the  murderer 
himself  raised  the  alarm,  so  that  a  crowd  might 
assemble  while  he  waited  behind  the  curtain  of  the 
bathroom,  in  which  he  had  cut  a  slit  about  the  height 
of  his  eyes.  When  the  door  was  smashed  open  the 
crowd  burst  in,  and  in  the  crush  and  confusion  he 
joined  the  throng  of  half-dressed  men,  and  was  safe  so 
far.  You  remember,  Fraser,  it  was  you  who  called  out 
that  the  diamond  was  gone,  and  a  search  was 
demanded.  At  the  same  moment  the  assassin  had 
the  diamond  cleverly  concealed  in  a  cavity  in  the 
heel  ol  one  of  his  shoes  under  the  rubber  covering. 
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which  screws  on  and  off  quite  easily.    The  shoes  I 
fancy,  were  like  the  pair  you  are  wearing  at  present'" 
The  man  had  got  back  something  of  his  dogged 
courage.  ^^ 

"What  do  you   want   me  to  say?"   he  growled. 

You  have  made  my  confession  for  me.  and  I  have 
only  got  to  put  my  name  to  it  and  be  hanged.  But 
111  say  this  It  wasn't  altogether  for  the  diamond 
1  did  jt.  The  nan  was  a  devil  to  those  under  his 
thumb,  and  I  was  under  his  thumb  for  a  little  thing 
he  found  out,  which  I  did  when  I  was  no  more  than  a 
boy.  Many  a  time  he  struck  me  when  he  was  in  a 
rage,  but  his  fist  was  nothing  to  his  tongue,  he  could 
blister  you  with  his  tongue.  Many  a  day  I  was 
tempted  to  do  away  with  him,  and  when  I  got  the 
chance  I  took  it,  that's  all." 

"  And  the  diamond  ? " 

"It  is  here,"  said  Fraser,  and  stooped  to  unlace  his 
right  hand  shoe.  Then,  quick  as  thought,  he  jerked  it 
off,  and  with  the  same  rapid  movement  sent  it  straight 
at  Beck's  face. 

Quick  as  he  was,  Beck  was  quicker.  He  ducked  as 
the  other  threw,  and  ibe  heavy  shoe  went  crash  into 
the  glass  behind  him.  The  detective  came  running 
into  the  room  at  the  sound.  Without  the  faintest 
show  of  resistance  Fraser  held  out  his  wrists  and  the 
handcuffs  were  snapped  on  him. 

Beck  picked  up  the  shoe. 

"As  he  presented  me  with  this,  I  think  I  am 
entitled  to  keep  it.    What  do  you  say,  Inspector?" 

"All  right,  sir,"  said  the  Inspector.  "Shall  I  see 
you  in  the  court  to-morrow  about  twelve?  We  will 
have  him  up  before  the  magistrate." 

"  I'll  be  there,"  Beck  promised ;  "  though  that  leaves 
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me  little  time  to  spare.    Come  along,  Charlie ! "  and 
he  ran  down  the  stairs  with  the  shoe  in  his  hand. 

"The  Cosmopolitan  Hotel,"  he  said,  as  ^vc  stepped 
together  into  a  taxi.  This  time  he  insisted  on  seeing 
young  Ansley,  taking  no  excuse.  "  I  have  good  news 
for  him,"  he  explained.  "Good  news  that  won't 
wait." 

We  found  the  boy  lying  on  the  sofa  in  his 
sitting-room.  I  seldom  saw  a  sicker  man  than  he 
looked.  The  bright,  gay,  happy-go-lucky  young 
Ansley,  whom  I  had  known  had  wholly  vanished. 
There  was  no  sign  of  him,  no  likeness  to  him  in  that 
pale,  weaned,  worried-looking  creature  that  lay  on  the 
sofa. 

"Well,  Beck,"  he  cried  impatiently, " you  said  there 
was  good  news.  Tell  it  man,  tell  it!  xVo  news  can 
be  good  to  me  unless  the  news  that  they  have  caueht 
my  uncle's  murderer." 
"That's  just  the  news  I've  brought  you,"  said  Beck 
Ansley  in  his  excitement  leaped  to  his  feet  for- 
gettmg  his  sprained  ankle,  and  fell  back  with  a 
groan,  but  pain  could  not  master  his  impatience 

"Is  it  true?"  he  whispered  in  a  broken  voice, 
struggling  with  his  agony,  «  nod  that  it  is  true.  How 
can  I  ever  thank  you,  Beck?  You  know,  of  course 
they  suspected  me  because  I  got  his  money.  I  have 
been  watched  and  spied  upon,  there  have  been  all 
sorts  of  hints  and  suggestions.  I  have  had  anonymous 
letters  roundly  charging  me  with  the  murder  and  the 
theft  of  the  diamond." 

"The  jewel  is  here,"  said  Beck,  holding  up  the 
heavy  shoe. 

He  quietly  twisted  out  the  screws  that  held  the 
rubber  in  its  place,  took  from  a  cavity  cut  in  the  heel 
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of  the  shoe  a  small,  red  morocco  case  and  offered  it 
to  Ansley. 

"  You  are  the  executor  to  the  will." 

Ansley  motioned  it  back. 

"It's  not  mine,"  he  said.  "  By  the  will  the  diamond 
IS  Lady  Gertrude  Kirwood's.  No,  don't  open  the  case. 
?,;,-,:''*  "^''^  seen  it,  and  I  don't  want  to  see 
It.  Will  you,  like  a  good  fellow,  take  it  straight  to 
Lady  Gertrude.  I  would  go  myself  if  it  were  not  for 
this  confounded  ankle.    She  didn't  suspect  me  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Beck,  "  not  for  a  moment." 

"Will  you  take  her  the  diamond  from  me?" 
Ansley  asked. 

I  wondered  to  see  Beck  wince  and  hesitate  for 
a  moment  before  he  spoke. 

"All  right,"  he  said  at  last,  "I  will.  It's  only 
feir  when  you  can't  go  yourself  Good-bye,  Ansley. 
Come  along,  Charlie." 

He  had  me  out  of  the  room  before  I  had  time  to 
congratulate  Ansley  on  his  escape  and  his  inheritance. 
Old  Beck  and  the  two  women  received  us  on  the 
door-step  when  our  motor  came  humming  up  the 
avenue.  Mrs  Beck  had  her  arm  linked  in  Gertrude's, 
bhe  looked  twenty  years  younger  than  her  age. 

"Well,"  she  said,  with  a  smile  for  her  son.  "what 
about  the  curtain?" 

"  You  were  right,  of  course,  mother,"  he  answered,  as 
we  went  into  the  drawing-room  together.  "  Indeed  I 
was  so  sure  you  were  right  that  I  did  not  even  go  to 
look  for  the  slit  in  the  curtain.  We  went  straight  off 
and  caught  the  murderer  and  found  the  diamond  " 
"Glorious ! "  cried  Gertrude.  " Tell  us  all  aboui  it." 
He  told  her  all  about  it  in  a  few  words.  I  noticed 
that  Mr  and  Mrs  Beck  did  not  seem  to  want  any 
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telling.  Then  he  put  the  little  morocco  case  into  her 
hands.  "  Mr  Ansley  desired  me  to  give  you  this,"  he 
said  shortly. 

"  What  has  Mr  Ansley  got  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  He  is  the  executor  of  the  will." 

"  Oh ! "  She  opened  the  case  and  stood  speechless 
with  delight  at  the  beauty  of  the  gem,  a  dazzling  oval, 
about  the  size  of  a  bean,  of  pure,  pale  blue  set  very 
simply  in  platinum. 

Gerty's  eyes  opened  very  wide  and  her  lips  parted 
in  a  kind  of  rapture,  the  strange  fascination  that  jewels 
have  for  women  was  full  upon  her,  for  a  long  moment 
she  was  silent.  Then  she  said  very  softly,  without 
looking  at  Beck: 

"  I  am  very  grateful  to  poor  Colonel  Maddox  for 
leaving  me  the  jewel,  and  to  Mr  Ansley  for  sending 
it,  but  I  shall  always  consider  it  as  a  gift  from  the 
finder.  But  for  you,  Mr  Beck,  it  might  have  gone 
off  in  the  heel  of  a  murderer's  shoe." 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  BLUE  DIAMOND 

Big  jewels  have  a  way  of  getting  people  into  trouble, 
witness  the  moonstone  and  other  famous  gems  too 
numerous  to  mention.  The  blue  diamond  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule,  within  six  months  it  vanished 
in  a  fashion  almost  as  exciting  as  it  came. 

I  was  smoking  a  final  cigar  with  the  governor 
before  my  reluctant  departure  to  Lady  Betty 
Montague's  ball,  when,  with  a  soft  swish  of  silken 
skirts,  Gertrude  glided  into  the  room. 

"  Well,  how  do  you  like  me  ?♦' 

She  stood  audaciously  there  in  the  rich  glow  of  the 
rose-tinted  lights,  challenging  admiration.  She  was 
dressed  in  some  kind  of  rich,  silky,  cream-coloured 
stuff  picked  out  with  pale  blue  and  edged  at  the 
bosom  with  old  lace.  Her  hair  was  parted  in  two 
great  waves  above  her  brow,  and  its  thick  coils 
twisted  into  a  coronet  of  old  gold.  She  wore  no 
jewels  except  the  superb  blue  diamond.  It  gleamed 
and  sparkled  amid  the  lace  in  the  dip  of  her  white 
bosom,  pure,  pale  blue  as  the  summer's  sky  at  noon, 
and  as  full  of  light. 

What  did  I  think  of  her  ?  The  governor  took  the 
word  out  of  my  mouth.  "  Superb !  Perfect ! "  he  said, 
then,  as  she  stooped  her  stately  head  to  kiss  him, 
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would    give  his 


"there  is  many  a   young    fellow 
immortal  soul  for  that,  Gerty." 

"•To  waste  his  whole  soul  in  one  kiss  upon  those 
perfect  lips,'"  I  quoted.  "You  are  very  nice,  Gerty, 
my  dear,  but  it  does  not  quite  run  to  that.  Even 
Beck " 

She  turned  sharply  on  me  with  a  hot  flush  on  her 
cheeks  and  a  hot  light  in  her  eyes.  She  looks  fine 
when  she's  riled. 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  talk  such  nonsense,  Charlie, 
you  know  I  don't  like  it." 

Whatever  is  the  reason  Gertrude  can  never  stand 
any  chaff  about  Beck.  She  is  never  as  chummy  with 
him  as  with  other  chaps,  not  fit  to  tie  his  shoe  strings. 
I  have  often  wondered  why.  Sometimes  I  am  afraid 
she  does  not  like  him,  and  is  even  moderately  civil 
to  him  for  my  sake. 

"All  right,"  I  said,  "all  right.  I'll  promise  not  to 
do  It  again  until  the  next  time.  But  what  about 
that  diamond,  Gerty?  Had  you  not  better  be 
careful  ?  There  have  been  a  lot  of  jewel  robberies 
lately,  one  not  a  month  ago  at  the  very  house  we 
are  going  to." 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  my  dear,  the  diamond  is  all 
right.  It  is  fastened  under  the  lace  with  little  gold 
chains  to  my  corset.  It  simply  couldn't  be  snatched 
without  snatching  me  along  with  it" 

"  Anyhow,  chains  or  no  chains,  I'm  glad  Beck  will 
be  there  on  -guard." 

"Mr  Beck  again,"  she  said,  shaking  a  warning 
finger  at  me.  "  Come  along,  lazy  bones,  we're  late 
as  it  is.  Good-bye,  dad,  I  wish  you  were  comine 
with  us."  ^ 

"And  I  wish  I  wasn't,  even  for  the  pleasure  of 
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your  society,  my  dear,  the  very  little  I  would  be 
likely  to  get  of  it." 

I  thought  of  the  governor'*  words  afterwards  in 
the  ball-room.  He  certainly  would  not  have  haa 
much  of  Gertrude  to  himself.  She  was  beyond 
doubt  or  question  the  belle  of  the  ball.  All  the  men 
fluttered  round  her,  eager  for  a  dance  or  even  for  a 
word  or  a  smile  in  the  intervals  of  the  dances.  All 
except  Beck,  whj  kept  aloof  from  the  crowd.  He 
danced  a  couple  of  dances  with  Gertrude,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  time  loafed  about  chatting  to  men  and 
women  with  whom  he  was  equally  popular. 

Every  man  to  his  taste.    Gertrude  was  very  pretty 
no  doubt,  but  to  think  or  say  she  was  the  handsomest 
or  most  fascinating  woman  in  the  room  was  simply 
absurd.    There  was  Margery  Glenmore  for  one,  the 
great  actress,  Gertrude  simply  couldn't  hold  a  candle 
to  her.     Margery  was  a  glorious  brunette— I  always 
liked  brunettes.  What  is  it  Byron  says :  "Yet  beautiful 
in  its  strength  as  the  light  of  a  dark  eye  in  a  woman  "? 
My  sentiment  exactly.     I   found  her  as  clever  and 
as  charming  as  she  was  beautiful,  a  little  reserved  at 
first — I  heard  she  had  a  hard  time  as  a  girl— but  after 
a  while  the  ice  melted  and  she  was  as  bright  and 
sparkling  as  a  running  stream.    We  had  two  dances 
and  sat  out  a  third.     It  was  while  we  were  sitting 
out  the  third  the  thing  happened. 

Gertrude,  whom  nothing  ever  tires,  was  enjoying 
herself  to  her  heart's  content,  when  in  the  middle  of 
a  two-step  some  awkward  bounder  planted  his  hoof 
on  her  skirt  and  nearly  tore  it  from  her  back.  He 
burst  the  "  gathers,"  or  something  of  that  kind  ;  there 
was  great  danger  the  skirt  would  come  off  on  the 
dancing-room  floor.     A  pretty  predicament  that  for 
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a  girl!  But  Gertrude  is  up  to  any  emei^:ency. 
Holding  her  dress  up  as  best  she  could  she  glided 
to  a  corner  near  the  door,  turned  the  handle  swiftly 
and  slipped  out  unseen. 

Before  the  dancing  began  Lady  Montague  had 
specially  called  the  ladies'  attention  to  the  fact  that 
a  sewing-maid  was  provided  in  the  dressing-room 
for  repairs.  Straight  as  a  bird  for  its  nest  Gertrude 
made  for  this  harbour  of  refuge.  The  big  room,  when 
she  got  there,  was  dimly  lit  and  empty,  but  a  light 
came  from  a  half  open  door  at  the  further  end  of 
the  room.  Thinking  perhaps  the  maid  might  be 
there  Gertude  pushed  the  door  wide  open  and  looked 
in.  The  small  bathroom  was  also  empty,  but  it  had 
been  rigged  up  as  a  supplementary  dressing-room  for 
the  occasion.  It  was  brilliantly  lit  up.  There  was 
a  full  length  glass  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  on  the 
dressing-table  an  inviting  array  of  pin  cushions.  As 
Gertrude  passed  through  into  this  inner  room  the 
door  swung  behind  her  and  closed  with  a  snap,  then 
suddenly  all  the  lights  went  out,  and  she  was  at  once 
aware  of  a  pungent  odour  in  the  air  which  caught 
her  breath  when  she  tried  to  scream. 

Now  thoroughly  frightened  she  groped  wildly  for 
the  door.  It  was  fast  locked  and  though  she  beat 
upon  it  wildly  with  her  open  palms  till  her  hands 
ached,  no  relief  came.  Again  and  again  she  tried  to 
scream,  but  her  voice  died  away  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 
The  potent  gas  in  the  small,  closely  shut  room,  was 
fast  mastering  her.  She  seemed  gradually  to  lose  all 
weight,  to  be  lifted  from  the  ground  and  float  away 
into  dark  space,  till  at  last  she  heard  the  dull  thud  of 
her  own  fall  on  the  soft  carpet,  and  passed  into  com- 
plete unconsciousness. 
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The  sewing-maid  returning  from  her  supper  found 
her  lymg  msensible  on  the  floor  of  the  larger  room 
and  gave  the  alarm  at  once  to  her  mistress.  Just  at 
that  moment  I  entered  the  dancing-room  with  Miss 
fromX^doo?  ^^^  ^^^^  signalled  me  impatiently 
"Your  sister  has  fainted  in  the  dressing-room,"  she 
sa.d.  Don't  look  so  frightened,  I'm  sure  it's  nothing 
serious.    Come  with  me." 

Gertrude  was  lying  on  her  back  on  the  carpet,  her 
arms  stretched  out,  so  limp  and  motionless  that  for 
an  instant  I  thought  she  was  dead.  There  was  a 
broad  Chesterfield  sofa  in  the  room  and  I  lifted  her 
on  to  It,  making  her  head  comfortable  on  a  pillow 
while  poor  little  Lady  Betty  with  tears  of  sympathy 
m^her  eyes  ran  hither  and  thither  like  a  frightened 

Gradually  the  colour  stole  back  into  Gertrude's 
pale  cheeks,  faint  as  the  warming  pink  on  the  petal 
of  a  white  rose.  Her  breath  came  more  deeply  and 
regularly,  and  before  her  eyes  opened  her  hand  stole 
up  flutteringly  to  the  bosom  of  her  dress 

Then  for  the  first  time  I  noticed  that  the  blue 
diamond  was  gone,  torn  with  brutal  force  that  burst 
the  gold  chain  and  rent  the  dress.  At  the  same 
instant  Lady  Betty  noticed  it  too,  and  her  big  eyes 
dilated  with  horror.  ^    ^ 

"  It's  stolen,"  she  said  in  a  awe-struck  whisper. 

•  I  hope  the  brutes  haven't  hurt  her."  I  whispered 
back,  my  heart  hot  with  rage. 

For  answer  Gertrude's  eyes  opened  suddenly  and 
met  mine.  ^ 

"I'm  not  a  bit  hurt,  Charlie."  she  whispered,  "but 
—oh.  yes,  It's  gone,  my  beautiful  diamond  is  gone." 
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"  Don't  fret,  darling,"  I  said,  kneeling  down  on  the 
floor  beside  her.  "  Thank  God  you  are  safe.  We'll 
get  it  back  for  you,  never  fear,  and  get  even  with  the 
brutes  that  stole  it.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  are  not 
hurt?" 

"I  feel  as  well  as  ever,  only  a  little  weak.  My 
head  aches,  that's  all." 

"But  how  did  it  happen,  Lady  Gertrude ?"  Lady 
Betty  broke  in,  bubbling  over  with  sympathy  and 
excitement.  Gertrude  told  her  story  amid  a  stornrt 
of  sympathetic  interjections  on  the  part  of  Lady 
Betty. 

"  Oh,  what  shall  we  do  ? "  cried  her  impetuous  little 
ladyship  at  last.  "  I'm  sure  it's  some  gang  of  thieves 
that  have  been  stealing  everybody's  jewels  lately ;  no 
one  seems  to  be  safe.  Fancy  their  forcing  their  way 
into  my  dressing  -  room !  Perhaps  it  is  one  of  the 
guests  in  disguise.  Shall  I  telephone  for  detectives, 
Lord  Kirwood,  and  have  them  searched  ?  " 

"  Do  nothing  so  foolish,"  I  protested.  "  The  thief, 
whoever  he  is,  has  had  lots  of  time  to  hide  his  booty. 
It  must  have  been  a  man,  only  a  man's  hand  would 
have  the  strength  to  snap  the  gold  chains  in  that 
fashion." 

"  But  what  will  we  do  ?    We  must  do  something ! " 

"  You  know  my  friend,  Beck,  Lady  Betty  ?  "  She 
nodded  twice.  "  Well,  you  might  fetch  him  here,  if 
you  don't  mind.  Not  a  word,  please,  to  a  soul  else, 
just  tell  Beck  that  we  want  him  here,  my  sister  and 
I.  He  has  a  wonderful  twist  for  this  kind  of  thing. 
If  any  man  living  can  find  a  clue  to  the  thief  and  the 
diamond.  Beck  is  the  man." 

I  thought  I  saw  the  colour  heighten  in  Gertrude's 
cheeks  when  I  mentioned  Beck's  name,  and  as  Lady 
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Betty  vanished,  she  leaped  hghtly  from  the  sofa, 
caught  up  a  silk  wrap,  and  deftly  curled  and  coiled  it 
to  hide  the  breach  in  her  bodice.  Then,  still  before 
the  long  mirror,  with  dexterous  little  pats,  she  coaxed 
her  tossed  and  rebellious  hair  into  order.  Her  back 
was  to  the  mirror  when  Beck  came  hurrying  in. 
followed  by  Lady  Betty. 

The  imperturbable  Beck  was  strangely  excited,  the 
kmd  of  excitement  that  shows  in  a  pale  cheek  and 
low  voice.     I  never  before  saw  that  queer  little  dimple 
m  his  chin  so  plain. 
•'  You  are  not  hurt.  Lady  Gertrude  ?  "  he  asked. 
"Not  in  the  least,  nor  frightened.     I  would  not 
mind  anything,  if  I  only  had  my  diamond  back." 
."  "^"^..^^^  *^*^^  caught,"  chimed  in  Lady  Betty. 
"  Yes,"  Beck  agreed  sternly.    "  I  would  dearly  like 
to  catch  the  thief    Would  you  mind  telling  again, 
Lady  Gertrude,  how  it  all  happened  ? " 

She  told  the  story  again  in  almost  the  same  words 

Beck  listened  in  absolute  silence,  asking  no  question. 

There  was  a  long    pause    when    she  had  done. 

Never  before  had  I  seen  him  look  so  quiet  or  so 

angry.    It  boded  ill  for  the  thief,  I  thought. 

"  Well,"  cried  Lady  Betty  impatiently,  "  have  you 
found  a  clue,  Mr  Beck?" 

In  spite  of  himself  he  laughed  at  her  child-like 
impatience. 

"  I  wish  I  had,"  he  replied.  "  I'd  give  a  lot  to  lay 
my  hand  "  —  he  raised  a  hand  clenched  hard—"  on 
the  cowardly  ruffian.  But  you  must  search  for  clues. 
Lady  Betty,  before  you  find  them.  Let  me  have  a 
look  at  the  room  in  which  Miss  Kirwood  was  locked." 

The  door  of  the  room  was  fastened  but  the  key  was 
in  the  lock.      The  door  opened  readily,  but  swung 
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back  with  a  strong  spring  and  snapped  as  it  closed. 
By  an  ingenious  arrangement  the  closing  of  the  door 
turned  off  the  electric  light.  Behind  the  big  mirror 
there  was  a  rubber  bag  deflated  with  a  weight 
pressing  it  down. 

Beck  sniffed. 

"  Laughing  gas,"  he  said,  "  it  must  have  been  dis- 
charged from  the  bag  a  few  minutes  before  Lady 
Gertrude  entered  the  room.  What  about  the  maid, 
Lady  Betty?  Why  had  she  left  just  at  that  time? 
Perhaps  she  was  hiding  somewhere  waiting  develop- 
ments. I  should  like  to  have  a  word  with  the  maid  if 
I  might." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Lady  Betty,  "  I  have  sent  for  her, 
but  I  don't  think  it  will  be  of  any  use.  She  is  a 
most  trustworthy  girl  who  has  been  in  my  employ- 
ment for  five  years." 

"  That  may  be,"  said  Beck,  apparently  unconvinced, 
"  but  I  should  like  to  hear  her  explain  why  she  was 
out  of  the  room  at  this  particular  time." 

"  Oh,  I  can  explain  that.  I  told  her  she  might  go 
to  her  supper  at  two  o'clock  and  stay  for  half  a  hour. 
She  must  have  been  at  supper  when  Lady  Gertrude 
came  in  ;  it  was  she  who  found  her  afterwards,  you 
know.   In  any  case  she  will  be  here  in  a  moment." 

Even  as  she  spoke  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in ! "  cried  Beck,  and  a  pleasant-faced  girl  of 
about  thirty  came  in,  and  stood  staring  in  manifest 
surprise  at  the  two  gentlemen  in  the  ladies'  dressing- 
room. 

"  It's  all  right,  Martha,"  said  Lady  Betty,  "  there 
has  been  something  stolen,  and  we  are  making 
enquiries.  Mind  you  are  not  to  mention  it  to  any 
one.    You  need  not  wait." 
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m iItTe«  ^'"I'H  '-1'°"'  ,^^  ^°"*^'y''  P'-^t^t^d  her 
^hi:  robb^^f  "^  ''^  ^'^  ^'^^  -^^-^  'o  ^o 
.b'i  1''"'*^  J^««..^''th  you."  said  Beck.  "I'm  very 
fbtilral^^"*'^^^^"'^^^*^"-^--'^^ 

"You  have  thought  of  something,"  she  cried  her 
cunos.ty  excited  by  the  tone  of  h,^  voice.  '  "' 
wot  yet,  he  answered,  smihng,  "and  to  soeak 
frankly.  I  would  not  tell  you  if  I  had.  You  see  I 
want  to  find  the  diamond  and  catch  the  thief  and 
prattling  won't  help."  '  *"° 

secre^tsT  "^"^  ''°"'  ^'  ^"'^ '    '  "*"^^  P^^"^^  ^^^^ 

in  Kirt'  '"°"  ''^"'"  '^"^'^^  ^-'^  -^'^-Jy. 

"  Even  if  I  do." 

"You  say  your  prayers,  I'm  sure,  Lady  Bettv 
mornmg  and  evening.  •  Lead  us  not  into  tem'ptado.f ' 
I  am  not  going  to  lead  you  into  temptation." 

1  1  match  your  quotation,  Mr  Beck."  she  retortP,! 
sharply.  'When  the  blind  lead  the  nd/? fancy 
you  know  no  more  than  myself."  ^ 

tell  the  other  how  much  we  know." 
"I  think  it  is   time  we  were  frointr"  ;»t^         j 

to  Beck  s  badmage  with  the  pretty  widow.  "  I  dorft 
feel  quite  so  well  now.     I'm  very  sorry  to  lose  my 

about  .t,  Lady  Betty.  I  am  sure  you  will  acceo^ 
our  apologies.  You  don't  mind.  Charlie  I  hooe  ?  A^e 
you  coming  with  us,  Mr  Beck  p'.r"*"'*' '  ^°P«  ?   Are 

Gertrude  was  as  cold  as  an  icicle  to  Beck  all  the 
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way  home  in  the  electric  brougham.  But  I,  who 
knew  him  better  than  she  did,  guessed  by  his  gaiety 
that  he  had  already  found  out  something. 

"  Good-night,  Gerty,"  I  said,  when  we  were  in  the 
hall.  "  Don't  go  yet  awhile.  Beck,  let  us  have  a  drink 
and  a  smoke  and  a  talk  over  this  business.  I  rather 
guess  you  have  something  up  >  our  sleeve." 

"  Mayn't  I  come,  too  ? "  said  Miss  Gertrude,  as  meek 
as  a  mouse. 

"No,"  I  answered  with  the  frank  brutality  of  a 
brother.  "You  were  as  cross  as  two  sticks  all  the 
way  home.  Naughty  little  girls  must  be  punished- 
Besides  you  are  tired,  you  know,  and  must  go 
to  bed." 

"  But  I'm  not  tired  now." 

"  All  the  same,"  I  began,  when  Beck  cut  me  short 
without  ceremony. 

"Don't  pay  the  smallest  attention  to  him,  Lady 
Gertrude.  Of  course  you  may  come,  if  you  like,  and 
if  you  are  not  feeling  too  tired." 

Gertrude's  manner  changed  from  chill  winter  to 
genial  summer  when  we  got  together  in  my 
snuggery. 

"Whisky  and  soda  is  not  good  enough  for  this 
cabinet  council,"  she  said,  and  she  knew  where  to 
fish  out  a  bottle  of  champagne  and  two  long  thin 
tumblers.  She  herself,  on  compulsion,  sipped  a  little 
cherry  brandy  and  nibbled  a  biscuit.  She  was  still 
looking  pale  from  her  exciting  adventure. 

"  Now,  Beck,"  I  said,  when  we  had  got  our  cigars 
going,  "whom  do  you  suspect?" 

"That's  not  a  fair  question,"  he  protested.  "Sus- 
picion is  not  proof,  much  less  certainty." 

"  That's  always  the  way  with  you,"  I  grumbled ; 
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"you  want  to  break  the  news  on  us  in  the  end  h'ke  a 
thunder-c  ap.  We  two  are  to  be  trusted  ;  we'll  take 
an  oath  if  you  want  us  to  " 

for' Jrttin. '''"  ^"'  "^"^'  """*"  '  "^"^  ^-^^^^-^ 

in'att?;''^  ^^^'•"  "•'  ^^^-^«'  -^  ^^  i-e 

thin^?!?'  ''  ?'  °"'^  ^  ^"*'''  ^^y  Gertrude,  but  I 
vou  h«  '*  I"  '^'^"^  probability  behind  it  Did 
you  happen  to  notice  who  stood  on  your  dress?" 

the  tug."    '*"  "'"'  ^  ^''  °^  *  ""'^-    '  °"'y  i"«t  f^It 

"He  didn't  apologise,  then?  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stands  you  would  expect  a  gentleman  to  a^lo^  se" 

quicLy"  '     "'   ^  "'""'  °"*  °^  *^^  room%ery 

want'''^  '"^"  ^^"^  ^'"*'  ^"°"^^  '^'^'^  ^*"*<^  '•  l^«  didn't 
"  Did  you  see  him,  Mr  Beck  ?  " 

litUe^afh?'"^  •!;'"^'  '"1  '  *^°"^^'  ^^  ^^o'oured  a 
that'  ^lyVte'timV  l^ar h*°  ^  ^^^'^^"^ 
dress ;  /saw  hiil^e^ .,e  ^ro^^ sh^  aTer  ^o^T 

purpose.  But  I  don't  go  on  that.  It  must  have 
t^."    rt.^".  P"^P°^^  ^°  *^^*  y°"   -^uld   have 

l^out^nt  rf^r"  "'"^  ^'^  «-ing-maId 
was  out  of  It.    The  thieves  were  too  cunnintr  f„ 

leave  anything  to  chance.  The  laughing  gas^wls 
late  It  would  have    been  exhausted.      It   is    nlain 

Wh^  P    "!*"  '^^'^  *°'*^  yo""-  dress  was  one 

Who  was  the   other?      Who   had    control   of  the 
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rooms  ?  Who  arranged  that  the  sewing-maid  should 
be  away  at  the  very  time  you  should  come  to  have 
your  dress  sewn  up?" 

"Lady  Betty!"  cried  Gertrude.    "Do  you  mean 

Lady  Betty?    Why,  I   thought  she  and  you " 

She  blushed  and  left  the  sentence  unfinished. 

Beck  went  on  quietly:  "I  don't  say  yes  or  no 
positively  at  present  I  have  only  just  told  you  in 
what  direction  suspicion  leads  me.  When  I  add 
that  the  name  of  the  man  who  tore  your  dress  was 
the  Honourable  Neddy  Baxter,  a  great  friend  of 
Lady  Betty's,  I  have  told  you  all  I  know." 

"But  you'll  find  out  everything,  you'll  get  back 
my  lovely  blue  diamond,"  Gertrude  entreated. 

"  I'll  try  my  best,"  said  Paul. 

Gertrude  thanked  him  as  if  he  had  already 
succeeded;  I  must  confess  I  felt  a  little  that  way 
myself. 

The  rest  of  the  story  I  have  on  hearsay.  As  we 
were  smoking  next  morning  after  breakfast  Paul 
said  quite  suddenly: 

"  I  am  thinking  of  going  out  of  town  for  a  few 
days,  Charlie.  Probably  to-morrow  morning  at  eight 
o'clock." 

"  Shall  I  go  with  you  ?    I'd  like  to." 

"  Not  this  time,  I'm  afraid.  I  have  already  selected 
my  travelling  companion.  The  Honourable  Neddy 
Baxter  and  myself  have  arranged  to  run  over  to 
Amsterdam  together.  That  is  to  say,  I've  arranged 
it,  and  I  fancy  he  will  be  good  enough  to  fall  in 
with  my  plans." 

"Couldn't  I  go  too?" 

"  No,  I'm  afraid  not ;  he  knows  you  and  he  doesn't 
know  me.     I  mean  this  as  a  surprise  party  for  the 
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man    who    assaulted    your    sister   and    stole    her 
diamond." 

With  those  last  words  Beck  dropped  his  tone  of 
badinage,  and  there  was  a  look  in  his  eyes  that  I 
would  not  like  to  have  brought  there.  I  did  not 
in  the  least  envy  the  Honourable  Neddy  Baxter  the 
pleasant  little  surprise  there  was  in  store  for  him. 
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I  SAW  no  more  of  Beck  for  a  week,  and  had  no  word 
from  him.  Gertrude  was  in  such  a  state  of  nervous 
excitement  that  I  was  afraid  she  would  be  ill. 
Every  morning  as  she  came  down  to  breakfast  she 
made  for  the  letters  that  lay  in  a  pile  at  the  top  of 
the  breakfast  table  and  turned  away  disappointed. 
It  came  at  last.  I  saw  her  eyes  light  up  as  they  fell 
on  a  packet. 

"  It  is  in  Mr  Beck's  hand-writing,"  she  said  softly, 
"and  the  post-mark  is  Amsterdam.  It  looks  like,' 
but  surely  it  cannot  be.    Why,  he  has  only  been 

six  days  away." 
"If  you  open   it  you  will   know  for  certain,"   I 

ventured  to  suggest,  for  she  was  twisting  the  packet 

in  her  fingers  without    any  apparent  intention  of 

breaking  the  seal. 
"I   suppose   so,"  she    assented,  half  reluctantly. 

Women  like  to  play  with  surprise  and  curiosity. 
She  broke  the  seal  and  carefully  untied  the  string 

instead  of  cutting  it,  and  then  from  the  cotton  wool 

stuffing  of  a  solid  square  box  picked  out  the  blue 

diaiAond. 
"Isn't  he  wonderful?"  she  cried  in  sheer  delight 
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•nd  triumph.  "But  why  hasn't  he  sent  me  a  line 
with  itj*    Oh,  he  has." 

A  small  note  was  folded  under  the  cotton  wool  in 
the  wooden  box,  where  I  for  one  would  never  have 
looked  for  it  Gertrude  fished  it  out  and  read  it  to 
herself.  I  thought  a  shadow  of  disappointment 
crossed  her  bright  face  as  she  read. 

"Mayonehear?"Iasked. 

"Oh,  any  one  may  hear,'  she  replied,  "he  is  too 
modest  for  words.  He  -  >es  as  if  he  handed  me  a 
glove  I  happened  to  dro) 

"•Mv  DEAR  Lady  Gertrude,  — I  have  much 
pleasure  m  restoring  your  blue  diamond  brooch.  I 
send  It  by  registered  post  to  avoid  delay.  I  trust 
the  thieves  who  ill-treated  you  so  shamefully  will 
be  brought  to  justice. 

"•I  will  be  at  Liverpool  Station,  London,  the 
mornmg  after  you  receive  this  note,  and  would  be 
very  glad  if  your  brother  could  conveniently  meet 
me  on  my  arrival.— Yours  ever  sincerely, 

"'P.  Beck.'" 

"Would  you  like  to  come,  too  ? "  I  asked  maliciously. 

Her  bright  eyes  and  heightened  colour  told  how 
she  was  tempted. 

No,"  she  said  after  a  pause,  '•  I'm  afraid  it  wouldn't 
do.  But  mind,  Chariie,  you  bring  him  straight  on 
here ;  I'm  simply  aching  to  know  what  has  happened  " 

"  All  right."  I  said,  "  straight  as  he'll  come." 

Let  me  confess  that  all  that  day  my  own  impatience 
completely  mastered  me.  I  was,  to  use  an  Irish 
phrase,  like  "a  hen  on  a  hot  griddle." never  a  moment 
at  rest.  Half  an  hour  before  the  time  I  was  on  the 
platform,  loitering  aimlessly  about,  I  thought  the 
train  would  never  come.    But  punctual  to  the  hour  it 
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fteamed  into  the  station.  Beck's  eye  caught  mine 
as  the  train  went  fay.  and  he  was  at  my  side  on  the 
platform  before  it  stopped.  Always  inclined  to 
dandyism,  he  was  dressed  as  I  have  never  seen  even 
Beck  dressed  before,  .n  the  extreme  limit  of  masher* 
dom.    His  tie  was  a  triumph,  his  waistcoat  a  glory. 

"Too  good  of  you  to  come,  old  chap,"  he  said 
as  we  shook  hands,  "and  too  bad  of  me  to  ask 
you.  I've  had  the  devil  of  a  time  of  it,  as  thfi 
parrot  said  when  he  was  interviewed  by  the  mooksy. 
Got  a  taxi?  Yes,  that  bag,  the  new  one,  is  mine, 
porter ! " 

"I'm  under  orders  from  Gertrude  to  fetch  you 
straight  home,"  I  said,  as  I  stepped  after  him  into  the 
taxi. 

"  No,  no,  I  must  go  to  my  chambers  first,  have  a 
bath  and  make  myself  moderately  decent.  I've  wired 
to  have  breakfast  ready.  You  join  me  at  breakfast, 
and  telephone  your  sister  we  will  be  over  in  an  hour's 
time." 

Of  course  he  had  his  way,  as  he  always  had  except 
when  Gertrude  is  to  the  fore.  When  Greek  meets 
Greek !  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Beck  was  down  to 
his  breakfast,  spick  and  span  from  his  bath.  While 
we  ate  we  talked. 

"You  remember  I  told  you  I  suspected  the 
Honourable  Neddy  Baxter  and  Lady  Betty  Montague? 
Well,  I  was  right." 

"  I  guessed  as  much." 

"It  was  not  by  any  means  their  first  venture  in 
that  line,  I  suspect.  The  plan  was  too  adroitly  laid 
for  novices.  Having  marked  my  man  I  kept  my  eye 
on  him  as  the  easier  of  the  two  to  watch.  Amsterdam, 
you  know,  is  the  world's  market  for  jewels.    The 
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Honourable  Neddy,  I  thought,  was  pretty  sure  to 
make  for  Amsterdam.    Luck  favoured  me  again. 

"  As  I  loitered  about  Liverpool  station  I  .'aw  him 
come  in.  There  was  half  an  hour  to  spare  before  the 
train,  so  I  thought  I  saw  my  chance.  I  made  a  bolt 
to  the  telegraph  office  and  sent  a  wire  with  a  prepaid 
form  to  Lady  Betty,  and  put  his  initials  to  it.  •  Wire 
at  once  the  lowest  price.'  Just  as  the  train  started  1 
h^d  the  reply,  'Ten  thou'.'  That  clinched  the 
question.  With  a  light  heart  I  purchased  a  first-class 
return  to  Amsterdam  and  stepped  into  the  same 
carriage  with  the  Honourable  Neddy  without  as  much 
as  a  tooth-brush  in  the  way  of  luggage.  I  had  got 
myself  up  in  the  rig  you  saw  this  morning  on  the 
chance  of  meeting  him,  but  I  stupidly  neglected  to 
take  a  bag  and  some  things  with  me. 

"  We  fraternised  at  once,  interchanged  civilities  and 
cigars,  and  before  we  reached  Harwich  we  were  fast 
friends.  You  know  how  vacant  I  can  look  when  I  set 
my  mind  to  it,  and  how  candid.  Well,  I  concealed 
nothing  at  all  about  myself  from  the  Honourable 
Neddy.  I  told  him  I  had  lost  my  luggage  and  was 
travelling  in  the  clothes  I  stood  up  in.  It  seems  I 
had  just  come  in  for  a  pot  of  money  by  *'«e  death  of 
my  uncle  and  was  celebrating.  There  as  a  little 
girl  in  the  Alhambra  that  was  gone  on  me,  and  I  had 
promised  to  pick  her  up  something  pretty  in  the  way 
of  diamonds  in  Amsterdam,  I  had  heard  it  was  the 
place  for  that  kind  of  thing.  They  piled  on  the  price 
in  London  and  Paris,  but  you  could  get  something 
real  nice  for  an  old  song  in  Amsterdam,  if  you  knew 
the  ropes. 

"The  Honourable  Neddy  knew  the  ropes  and 
promised  to  help  me,  and  we  grew  more  chummy  than 
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ever.    We  had  a  bottle  of  champagne  on  board  to 
cement  our  friendship,  and  I  took  just  a  drop  too  much. 
"  I  could  not  go  to  bed,  of  course,  because  I  had 
no  night  gear,  and  my  new  pal  obligingly  offered  to 
sit  up  with  me.    I  don't  know  which  of  us  suggested 
cards  to  while  away   the  time,  anyway,  whichever 
suggested  it  the  other  gladly  agreed.    By  a  liberal 
tip  we  contrived  to  get  a  cabin  to  ourselves ;  by  a 
lucky  chance  the  Honourable  Neddy  had  a  couple  of 
packs  of  cards  in  hils  bag.     We  played  all  through  the 
night,  first  icart^  and  then  piquet.     He  showed  him- 
self  a  past-master  of  both  games,  but  though  I  played 
like  a  self-conceited  duffer  that  fancied  {himself  no 
end,  he  had  only  netted  a  beggarly  hundred  or  so 
when    we    arrived   at  grey  dawn   at  the   Hook  of 
Holland. 

"I  was.  of  course,  eager  for  my  revenge,  the 
Honourable  Neddy  was  good-naturedly  willing  to 
oblige  me,  so  we  started  our  game  again,  fresh  as  ever, 
the  moment  the  train  pulled  out  for  Schiedam. 

"It  was  a  very  interesting  game,  Charlie.  The 
Honourable  Neddy  meant  to  pluck  his  pigeon 
clean.  As  I  have  said  he  played  remarkably  well,  not 
to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  he  cheated  shamelessly. 
Imitation,  they  say,  is  the  sincerest  flattery,  I  flattered 
him  to  the  top  ol  his  bent.  We  were  in  the  position 
of  the  two  sharpers  of  whom  one  sai-i  to  the  other 
as  they  sat  down  to  cards :  '  Shall  we  play  fair  or  all 
we  know  ? ' 

"  The  Honourable  Neddy  and  myself  played  '  all  we 
knew,'  and  it  turned  out  I  knew  a  trifle  more  than  he 
did.  For  one  thing,  I  knew  he  was  cheating  while  he 
regarded  me  as  an  innocent  but  honourable  duffer. 
We  played  for  a  pretty  smart  figure  from  the  first. 
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But  when  the  hundred  pounds  came  back  to  me  he 
msisted  on  raising  the  stakes  in  order  to  make  the 
most  of  his  time.  But  I  had  a  wonderful  flow  of  luck 
which  his  skill  was  unable  to  check.  He  kept  on 
plunging  recklessly,  expecting  every  minute  luck 
must  change  and  skill  prevail  All  to  no  purpose. 
When  we  reached  the  Hagur  L  had  his  I.O.U's  for 
£750  in  my  pocket-book. 

"Then  I  refused  to  play  any  more.  At  first  I 
pretended  I  was  too  sleepy,  afterwards  openly 
declared  that  he  was  not  my  match  at  the  game 
and  that  I  had  won  as  much  of  his  money  as  I  cared 
to.  Gradually  his  temper  began  to  flare  up  and  I 
fanned  the  flame.  '  You  confounded  young  jacka- 
napes !  he  said  at  last,  'you  know  as  much  of  the 
game  as  the  sole  of  my  shoe.  It  was  your  con- 
founded  luck  that  pulled  you  through.  If  you  won't 
play,  I  won't  pay,  not  a  blooming  farthing  I ' 

"'  I've  got  your  I.O.U.'s'  I  retorted,  and  tapped  mv 
pocket-book  for  the  express  purpose  of  riling  him 
If  you  don't  pay  I'll  post  you  in  every  club  in 
London  as  a  defaulter.      I'll  publish  the  I.O.U's 
facsimile  in  the  Winning^  Post.' 

"He  was  in  a  white  heat  of  rage,  but  there  was 
method  m  his  madness.  His  eyes  fixed  on  the 
pocket-book  which  I  held  so  carelessly.  I  could  see 
that  he  meant  to  have  his  I.O.U.'s  back  without  pay- 
ing for  them.  As  you  know,  he  is  a  big,  muscular 
chap,  twice  my  size,  and  did  not  expect  that  I  should 
be  much  trouble,  especially  when  taken  by  surprise 

"But  I  was  playing  for  this  all  the  time,  and  was 
ready  when  it  came.  As  he  made  a  sudden  dash  for 
the  pocket-book  I  snapped  it  out  of  reach,  and  at  the 
same  time  slapped  him  across  the  face.    Then  for 
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three  minutes  we  had  as  pretty  a  tussle  in  the  narrow, 
swaying,  railway  carriage  as  you  could  wish  to  see. 
He  struck  out  furiously  and  I  dodged,  waiting  my 
chance.  Parrying  a  slogging  right-hander  I  landed 
a  neat  upper  cut  with  my  left  on  e  point  of  the 
chin,  and,  in  the  elegant  language  of  the  ring, '  put 
him  to  sleep.' 

"It  was  a  bitter  disappointment  I  made  sure 
of  finding  the  diamond.  He  hadn't  got  it,  but  it 
was  some  consolation  to  find  in  the  inner  lining  of 
the  last  pocket  I  searched  a  long  letter  signed '  Betty,' 
which  I  51W  at  a  glance  was  most  interesting. 

"  Without  scruple  or  hesitation  I  transferred  the 
letter  from  his  pocket  to  my  own  just  as  he  began 
to  wake  up.  He  grunted,  stretched  himself  and 
opened  his  eyes,  little  or  none  the  worse  of  his 
knock  out.  I  was  kneeling  at  his  side  with  the 
brandy  flask  in  my  hand,  horribly  flurried  and 
excited  and  gabbling  apologies  and  contrition.  '  Oh, 
I  am  so  sorry,'  I  cried, '  I  thought  I  had  killed  you. 
I  never  got  such  a  fright  in  my  life.  I  know  I 
behaved  like  a  bounder.  Of  course  I  should  have 
given  you  your  revenge.' 

"  He  took  a  strong  pull  at  the  brandy  flask,  sat 
up  on  his  seat,  and  generously  forgave  me.  Five 
minutes  later  we  were  at  the  cards  again,  hammer 
and  tongs. 

"  My  luck  deserted  me,  as  I  had  no  further  use  for  it, 
and  he  had  practically  got  back  his  I.O.U.'s  when  the 
train  glided  smoothly  through  green  meadows  and 
bright  wide  flower  patches,  cross-barred  with  shining 
canals  into  Amsterdam.  So  busy  and  excited  was  the 
Honourable  Neddy  with  the  cards  and  the  recapture 
of  his  I.O.U.'s  that  he  never  missed  the  letter  until 
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after  we  had  parted  the  best  of  friends  at  the  railway 
station.  * 

"Already  I  guessed  what  had  become  of  the  blue 
diamond^  Ud-  Betty  and  her  friend  were  taking  no 
nsks.  The  gem  would  come  to  him  by  registered 
post  on  the  wire  of  his  safe  arrival  in  Amsterdam. 

I  J^T^^L  "°*?'"f  ""°'^  *°  ^  &^'"^d  by  fraternising 

1  with  Neddy.  th<.  friendly  game  was  now  completely 

played  out  He  w^s  bound  to  miss  the  letter  and 
guess  how  he  had  .ost  it.  My  trick  with  the  wire 
from  Liverpool  station  was  also  pretty  certain  to 
come  to  light.    The  Honourable  Neddy  would  be  on 

«fi      :,  u."""'^  ^*^*P  ^'^^^  °^  ^i'n  for  the  future. 
I  heard  him  give  the  direction.  •  Amsel  Hotel '  to 

m!  Jrr""  "'  *''**  '*'i'°"'  *"^  '  P'-°*=^«d^d  to  quarter 
myself  opposite,  and  selected  a  room  where  I  had 
full  view  of  his  front  door.  Then  I  set  out  to  buy 
myself  necessaries  in  the  town. 

tJ^u",*'^  ''''^'^  ^''""  '"  Amsterdam.  Charlie? 
c^l'n     W-S^tt'  ^^T''  ^°"'"''  P"°P'^  ^'■^  appallingly 

nth;.  .  ,  *^'  "^"'^  ^"^  ^"'"^  °f  ^  <J^y  and  a 
nights  travel  on  me  I  felt  like  an  outcast  in  this 

sanctuary  of  cleanliness,  as  out  of  place  as  a  dirty 

boy  in  a  maiden  aunt's  drawing-room 

"  It  was  a  curious  feeling  to  walk  about  those  clean 

struts  and  m  and  out  of  tho«e  speckless  shops  in 

a  state  of  such  absolute  dt<^t.>u^ion.      i   V  .r^.  . 

complete  Dutch  outfit,  at  last,  and  a  bag  to  puViTin 

and  so  back  to  my  hotel.    My  friend  was  going  out' 

Z\  TT  *^'  ''r'^"'  '  ^°^g^^  d°^"  ^  skiesfreet. 
and  fortunately,  he  did  not  see  me.  He  walked  on 
bnskly.  I  followmg.  until  he  came  to  a  telegraph 
office  and  went  in.  That  was  enough  for  me.  if  L 
theory  was  right,  and  I  was  pretty  sure  it  was  righf 
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the  jewel  was  due  by  the  next  registered  post    Then 
we  should  see  what  we  should  see. 

"  From  my  bedroom  window  I  watched  out  for  the 
postal  delivery  at  the  Honourable  Neddy  Baxter's 
hotel,  then  I  watched  out  for  himself.  About  eleven 
o'clock  I  was  rewarded  /  seeing  him  come  out  into  the 
street,  and  with  a  quick  look  up  and  down  walk  briskly 
away.  Making  all  the  haste  I  could  I  was  only  just 
in  time  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  figure  as  he  went 
smartly  round  the  corner.  At  first  I  had  a  hope, 
a  vague  hope,  that  he  would  carry  the  diamond 
straight  away  to  some  diamond  merchant,  that  I 
should  catch  him  flagrante  deUctu.  Plainly  he  was 
too  cautious  for  that.  He  turned  into  one  or  two 
shops  as  he  passed,  a  tob? '-"""' "t's  and  a  stationer's, 
and  made  a  few  small  pu.«,*  — a.  Then  he  headed, 
walking  a  good  four  miles  an  hour  for  the  open 
country,  I  following  two  or  three  hundred  yards  in 
the  rear. 

"  From  the  motion  of  his  elbows  I  could  see  he  was 
doing  something  with  his  hands  as  he  walked.  What 
it  was,  of  course,  I  could  not  tell,  nor  did  I  guess  until 
afterwards. 

"  As  we  got  further  and  further  out  into  the  country 
amid  the  meadows  and  gaily  variegated  beds  of  tulips, 
crocuses,  daffodils,  and  hyacinths,  I  was  strongly 
tempted  to  make  a  dash  for  the  diamond  then  and 
there.  He  had  it  about  him,  I  was  almost  sure,  and 
I  was  not  less  sure  that  if  I  once  laid  hands  on  him  I 
could  secure  it.  But  it  was  almost  certain,  too,  that 
he  was  armed,  and  would  not  hesitate  to  shoot.  He 
would  have  an  excuse  ready  if  I  attacked  him,  and 
I  had  no  wish  to  pose  as  a  dead  thief,  so  I  waited 
and  watched. 
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j„  "A*  *"  ^"f  "'^  *°''^"^'  interested  in  my  surround- 

ngs  I  earned  my  field-glasses  with  me  and   used 

them.    But  the  queer  old  town,  the  windmills  and 

streaks  and  patches  of  vivid  colours  claimed  very 
little  of  my  attention.      In  all  Holland  there  was 

Ediard  r^tr  "^"'"^ "  "^^  -  *^^  "--^^ 

and^!  ^^f  ^^^"^ed  his  pace  as  he  got  clear  of  the  town, 

one  of  the  mnumerable  bridges.     Leaning  over  the 
parapet  he  took  a  cigarette  from  a  small  gold  case,  lit 

Iri  /.""V*"^  ^'■°'"  ^  ''"^"  sold  matchbox,  and 
smoked  slowly  and  luxuriously. 

"They  were  capital  glasses  of  mine.    Though  we 
were  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart  I  could  see 
every  movement  distinctly,  and  read  every  varvin? 
expression  of  his  face.    At  present  he  seemed  merely 
bent  on  wasting  a  pleasant  half-hour  watching  the 
sluggish  flow  of  the  water  that  mirrored  the  pale  blue 
of  the  sky.    Still  I  watched  and  waited.    He  smoked 
his  cigarette  clean  to  the  end,  which  he  flung,  a  hissing 
spark,  into  the  water.    Very  deliberately  he  extracted 
another  from  the  case.  But  when  he  came  to  light  it 
he  fumbled  with  the  small  gold   matchbox  till  it 
slipped   from  his  fingers  and    flashed  a  streak  of 
yellow  light  in  the  sunshine  and   splashed  in   the 
water  below.    Plainly,  as  if  I  were  beside  him,  I  saw 
a  look  of  almost  savage  annoyance  that  came  into  his 
face  and  guesseJ  that  curses  came  from  his  moving 
lips.     For  a  moment  he  stood  gazing  down  into  the 
muddy  depths  where  the  box  had  disappeared.    Then 
with  an  angry  gesture  he  flung  the  unlighted  cigarette 
after  the  box  and  turned  back  into  town. 
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"  I  guessed  he  had  seen  me  watching  him  and  this 
pantomime  was  for  my  edification  ;  if  so,  it  did  not 
deceive  me  for  a  moment. 

"Did  I  ever  tell  you,  Charlie,  how  the  governor 
fished  out  a  necklace  of  drowned  diamonds,  which 
had  been  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  with  a 
cork  float  and  fishing-line  attached.  Not  for  a 
moment  did  I  doubt  that  the  astute  thief  had  played 
the  same  trick  with  the  blue  diamond.  It  was  safely 
hidden,  I  felt  certain,  in  the  foot-deep  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  the  six-foot  water  of  the  canal.  I  had 
sight  of  him  the  whole  way  walking  rapidly  across 
the  level  plain  until  his  solitary  figure  vanished  into 
the  town,  then  as  rapidly  as  he  had  left  I  made  for 
the  bridge  over  which  the  matchbox  had  dropped. 

"In  my  whole  life  I  never  experienced  a  keener 
disappointment.  The  surface  of  the  canal  below  the 
bridge  was  clear  as  a  newly  dusted  mirror.  Not  so 
much  as  a  leaf  or  a  twig  or  a  blade  of  grass  showed  on 
the  smooth  dark  water.  With  the  powerful  glasses  I 
searched  the  surface  as  with  a  microscope,  I  made 
sure  that  if  so  much  as  a  thread  showed  I  should 
detect  it.  There  was  nothing.  The  matchbox  had 
disappeared  irretrievably  into  the  mud  at  the  bottom. 

"  Raging  with  disappointment  I  cursed  myself  as 
half  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  fools.  The  rogue  was 
cleverer  than  I  thought.  He  had  seen  me  watching 
him,  and  had  fooled  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent.  While 
I  was  loitering  on  the  canal  bridge  he  was  disposing 
of  the  blue  diamond  to  the  best  advantage  to  some 
not  too  scrupulous  diamond  merchant  in  Amsterdam. 

"Could  I  be  yet  in  time?  There  was  a  bare 
chance,  one  in  a  thousand,  that  I  should  catch  him, 
and  I  set  out  at  a  walk  that  was  almost  a  run  for 
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the  town     I   had   reached   the  outskirts  when  the 
true  explanation  flashed  upon  me.    It  was  so  clear 
and  so  certain  that  I  stopped  short  in  my  tracks 
^d   laughed   aloud.      Then    I    walked   on^  owly 
laughmg  to  myself  at  my  discovery  ^' 

"Once  in  the  town  I  went  to  my  hotel  and 
changed  my  clothes  for  a  lighter  suit,  purchased  a 
fishmg-rod  as  a  pretext  for  fishing  and  ^took 
myself  again  to  the  bridge. 

"For  half  an  hour  I  fished  assiduously  and  caught 
what   I   expected    to   catch  -  nothing.      From  fhe 
bndge  I  got  down  to  the  canal's  brink,  and.  w^it  ng 
untn  the  coast  was  clear  I  laid  my  id  a  ide  and 
shpped  qmedy  clothes  and  all.  into%he  cold  water 
The  touch  of  ,t  chilled  me  to  the  bones,  as  I  d^ved 
slowly  towards  the  spot  where  the  matchbox  went 
in.  searching  the  dim  depths  with  my  eyes     Far 
down  m  the  still  water  I  caught  sight  of  a  little 
wavermg  hne  of  white  and  struck  out  straigh    for 
.t;  withm  a  yard  or  two  I  knew  it  was  a  wooden 
match  magnified  and  distorted  by  the  wat^r     As 
my  fingers  closed  upon  it  I  felt  the  little  tug  and 
pull  one  feels  when  a  fish  is  on  his  line;  there  was 
a  thread  fastened  to  the  match,  and  as  I  puHed  I 
felt  a  weight  lifted  from    he  mud  below.     ^ 

Th/.  .,'''^'"4°"  ™^  '"°^'  ^^  beginning  to  tell 

bubbles  from  my  nostrils,  but  I  pulled  away  at  the 
thread  untU  the  gold  match-box  came  into  m^eager 
hands  Then  I  turned  and  darted  upward  for  fhe 
hght  that  glimmered  and  wavered  over  my  head  ' 

th.  Ii/'h'''^"^  '''''^^'  *"^  "^y  ^^^  broke  through 
It  th^etn^"'"^  °'  "^^  ^*"^'  ^'^  --  -^  I  wL' 
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"  Some  one  must  have  seen  me  tumble  in,  for  there 
was  a  little  crowd  on  the  bank  when  I  came  out. 
Three  Dutch  hands  were  stretched  out  to  me  and 
there  was  a  guttural  murmur  of  Dutch  sympathy  and 
ratisfaction  when  I  scrambled  on  to  dry  land.  My 
rod  lying  about  was  the  explanation  of  my  ducking, 
and  a  good  Samaritan,  who  carried  a  rod,  warmed  me 
with  a  pull  from  a  squat  flask  of  fiery  Hollands. 

"With  the  gold  match-box  and  its  precious 
contents  safe  in  the  pocket  of  my  clinging  trousers 
I  walked  back  at  a  round  pace  to  my  hotel,  dripping 
canal  water  as  I  went.  I  changed  my  clothes  without 
opening  the  box,  I  knew  the  diamond  was  there 
without  looking. 

"An  hour  later  1  was  at  the  central  police  office 
with  an  application  for  the  arrest  of  the  Honourable 
Edward  Baxter,  on  the  charge  of  stealing  the  blue 
diamond.  I  had  trouble  in  putting  the  Dutch  police 
in  motion,  but  when  I  showed  them  the  jewel  and 
the  matchbox  with  his  crest  on  it,  and  my  story  of 
the  robbery  was  confirmed  by  wire  from  Scotland 
Yard,  the  Dutch  police  got  busy  at  last. 

"The  Honourable  Neddy,  whom  they  found 
placidly  lunching  at  his  Hotel,  made  a  bit  of  a  fuss 
at  the  start,  but  at  the  sight  of  the  matchbox  he 
collapsed.  When  the  extradition  formalities  are 
completed  he  will  revisit  his  native  shores. 

"That  is  the  whole  story,  Charlie,  I  was  never  so 
glad  to  have  a  scoundrel  laid  by  the  heels,  he  and 
his  wretched  accomplice  might  have  killed  your  sister 
between  them." 
"  How  about  Lady  Betty  Montague  ?  " 
"  The  warrant  is  out  for  her  too ;  she  may  be 
arrested  at  any  moment." 
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As  he  spoke  the  servant  entered  the  room. 

"  A  lady  to  see  you,  sir.  Says  she  must  see  you 
at  once,  it  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death." 

"  Show  her  up,  John,"  said  Beck  quietly,  then  to 
me  as  the  servant  left  the  room,  "  I  can  guess  who 
the  lady  is." 

I  guessed  too,  and  we  both  guessed  right.  In 
another  moment  Lady  Betty  came  in  with  a  rush, 
charmingly  attired  and  looking  all  the  prettier  for 
her  manifest  excitement. 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  to  catch  you  at  home,"  she  cried, 
stretching  out  a  daintily  gloved  hand  which  Beck 
quietly  ignored,  "and  you,  too.  Lord  Kirwood.  You 
are  a  very  naughty  man,  Mr  Beck,"  she  went  on, 
"and  I  suppose  I  ought  not  to  speak  to  you  at  all.' 
But  as  you  got  me  in  to  all  this  trouble  you  may 
as  well  get  me  out  of  it.  I  have  just  had  a  line 
from  poor  Neddy,  which  he  managed  to  write  under 
the  very  noses  of  the  stupid  Dutch  police.  You 
were  too  hard  on  him,  indeed  you  were.  But  he 
is  a  man  and  can  stand  racket,  and  has  promised 
not  to  gi  ;»  me  away. 

"  Of  course  you  will  save  me,"  she  went  on  after 
a  pause,  with  a  new  note  of  anxiety  in  her  voice,  for 
Beck  had  said  no  word  and  made  no  sign.  "You 
won't  have  me  sent  to  jail  for  that  wretched  jewel, 
especially  as  the  girl  has  got  it  back  again.  It  was 
no  fault  of  mine  if  I  wanted  money  and  had  to  get 
it  the  best  way  I  could." 

"  I  fear,"  said  Beck  coldly,  "  you  have  been  reading 
the  romances  of  Baffles,  the  '  amateur  burglar,'  and 
of  the  stupid  imitators  of  Baffles.  That's  all  very 
well  in  a  story,  but  in  real  life  robbery  is  robbery, 
whatever  the  ingenious  fiction  writer  may  think  or 
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write  to  the  contrary,  and  those  that  rob  must  take 
the  consequences." 

"  Now  don't  be  too  absurd,  Mr  Beck,"  she  protested 
half  angrily.  "Surely  you  do  not  class  me  with 
those  low  people  who  go  about  with  jemmies  and 
revolvers  and  break  into  safes,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  I'm  no  hypocrite,  goodness  knows,  whatever- 
else  I  may  be.  I  have  to  live,  I  suppose,  as  well  as 
other  people  in  my  position,  and  I  cannot  live 
without  money.  My  way  is  better  than  company 
promoters  and  money-lenders  who  cheat  the  widows 
and  orphans.  Whatever  I  take  I  Uke  from  people 
that  can  afford  it ;  surely  that  must  count  in  my 
favour." 

"  You  can  try  that  argument.  Lady  Betty,"  said 
Beck  shortly,  "when  you  come  before  a  jury  of 
your  fellow-countrymen." 

A  quiet,  middle-aged  man  entered  the  door  behind 
Lady  Betty  and  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

"You  will  excuse  me,  sir,"  he  said  to  Beck,  "duty 
is  duty.  I  saw  you  leave  your  house,  my  lady, 
and  followed  you  here.     I've  a  cab  waiting." 
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CHAPTER  XV 


THE  FINGER  MARKS  ON  THE  CUP 

As  has  already  been  said  the  records  of  the  Kirwood 
family  were  full  of  exciting  adventures,  which  is 
indeed  the  main  reason  why  this  book  came  to  be 
written.  We  were  not  well  out  of  the  robbery  and 
excitement  of  one  jewel  robbery  when  we  were  into 
another. 

"  I've  news  for  you,  Charlie,"  cried  Gertrude,  as 
she  darted  impetuously  into  the  breakfast  room  one 
morning,  htr  silk  skirts  rustling  like  a  small  waterfall, 
her  eyes  dancing  with  delight.    "  Such  news ! " 

"  A  marriage,  of  course,"  I  said,  looking  up  from 
my  paper. 

"  Well,  yes,  a  marriage,  but  you  need  not  look  so 
frightened.  Margery  is  not  going  to  be  married,  at 
least  not  to  any  one  else.    Now  guess ! " 

"  Not  Beck,  by  any  chance." 

"Don't  be  absurd,"  she  answered,  with  quite  un- 
necessary heat,  "  you  are  too  stupid  for  words.  It's 
Cj'nthia  Dale  to  Starkey  Colthurst  Isn't  it  glorious  ? 
I  had  two  letters,  which  I  read  in  bed  this  morning,  a 
short  one  from  dad,  and  a  gushing  one  from  Cynthia, 
but  they  both  came  to  the  same  thing,  they  are  to 
be  married  in  a  month." 

"  I  thought  you  said  Starkey  Colthurst.    Well,  I 
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with  the       /ernor  joy,  she  will  make  a  nice  littJe 
step-mother/' 

"  Don't  try  to  be  silly,  I  assure  you  it  is  an  un- 
necessary  exertion.    But  aren't  you  glad,  Charlie  ?  " 

I  was  glad.  Not  as  glad  as  Gertrude,  of  course— 
a  man  is  never  as  much  pleased  with  a  marriage  as 
a  woman— but  very  glad  all  the  same.  Starkey 
Colthurst  is  the  best  fellow  going,  and  Cynthia  Dale 
is  a  fascinating  little  witch.  I  might  have  fallen  in 
love  with  her  myself  if  I  had  not  seen  Margery 
Glenmore. 

The  marriage  was  what  chaperons  would  call 
"  eminently  suitable."  Starkey  Colthurst  was  a  poor 
man,  but  L/  common  consent  the  ablest  member  of 
the  government,  a  man  well  in  the  running  for  th^ 
premiership,  and  Cynthia  Dale  was  an  heiress.  Her 
mother  had  died  when  she  was  born,  and  her  father 
when  she  was  only  a  slip  of  a  girl,  appointing  my 
father  her  guardian  and  trustee  for  her  estates  in 
three  countries.  She  was  horribly  rich,  but  if  she 
had  not  got  a  penny  to  her  name  Cynthia  was  a  girl 
that  any  man  might  have  gone  mad  about,  a  lively, 
lovely,  little  brunette,  tingling  with  vitality  from  the 
toes  of  her  tiny  feet  to  the  rebellious  curls  of  her 
dainty  head. 

Gertrude  and  she  had  been  at  school  together  in 
Paris.  There  was  just  three  years  difference  between 
them,  and  three  years  is  an  eternity  to  school-girls. 
Gertrude  mothered  her  at  school,  picked  her  out  of 
innumerable  girlish  scrapes  into  which  she  plunged 
and  loved  her  as  women  always  love  the  people  they 
are.  particularly  good  to. 

In  her  first  season  Cynthia  had  caught  Colthurst » 
Her  first  season ;  her  first  ball ;  her  first  appearance 
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In  the  ball-room.  He  came,  saw,  and  was  conquered 
Colthurst  who,  if  he  could  help  it,  had  never  looked 
at  a  girl  before. 

Some  one  has  said  that  a  man  of  one  book  is  a 
man  to  be  feared.  The  man  of  one  love  is  not  less 
formidable.  He  wooed  and  won  with  the  same 
irresistible  force  with  which  he  conducted  a  debate, 
and  carried  a  triumphant  division.  It  was  about  the 
fastest  love-making  on  record.  A  fortnight  after 
they  met  they  were  engaged,  in  a  month's  time  they 
were  to  be  married.  Never  were  a  pair  more  unlike, 
never  were  a  pair  more  desperately  in  love.  The 
gay  little  coquette  was  puzzling  her  pretty  head  with 
high  politics.  The  grave  statesman  was  as  recklessly, 
as  irresponsivcly  happy  as  a  school-boy. 

All  this  Gertrude  told  me  in  quick  gushes  of  talk 
at  the  breakfast  table,  continually  interrupting  me 
and  herself. 

"And,  O  Charlie,  she  is  to  have  the  Dale  emeralds 
as  a  wedding  present.    The  old  Countess  of  Rockwell 
is  giving  them  to  her.    They  came  to  the  Countess 
as  belonging  to  the  elder  branch.     She  is  as  old  as 
the  hills,  and  as  poor  as  a  church  mouse,  she  hasn't 
two  thousand  a  year  of  her  own,  but  nothing  would 
induce  her  to  part  with  the  emeralds,  and  now  she  is 
giving  them  away  of  her  own  accord.      People  say 
she  is  half  in  love  with  Mr    .olthurst  herself,  she 
always  goes  to  hear  him  in  th-.  House.    At  any  rate, 
the  emeralds  have  come  out  of  the  safe,  where  they 
have  lain  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  are  being  reset 
for  Cynthia.    It  is  a  lovely  necklace.    Cynthia  saw  it 
once ;  she  says  two  of  the  stones  are  nearly  as  big  as 
my  blue  diamond,  but  I  don't  bel'*  \5  her." 
The  course  of  true  love  ran  smooth  as  it  ran  fast 
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The  governor  was  to  give  the  bride  away  and 
Gertrude  was  best  bridesmaid.  Among  the  guests 
that  filled  the  house  to  overflowing  were  Mr  and  Mrs 
Beck,  whom  Gertrude  had  coaxed  to  come,  though 
they  hardly  ever  stirred  from  their  own  lovely  home. 
Young  Paul  was  with  us  too,  of  course. 

Every  day  there  was  some  fun  on  of  one  kind  or 
another.  Picnics  on  land  and  water,  tennis,  golf  and 
cricket,  flirtation  and  serious  love-making.  The  Dale 
emeralds  arrived  and  were  duly  gloated  over  by  the 
giris,  and  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell  until  the 
late  arrival  of  Colonel  Winstanley.  That  was  really 
the  beginning. 

Colonel  Winstanley  was  Cynthia's  distant  cousin 
and  god-father.  There  was  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
he  could  tear  himself  away  from  Monte  Cario  for  the 
wedding,  and  Cynthia  was  in  high  delight  when  the 
wire  reached  to  say  he  was  coming.  Indeed  we  were 
all  delighted,  for  Winstanley  was  one  of  the  best 
fellows  going.  A  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  he  had 
been  everywhere  and  seen  everything,  and  could  make 
others  see  with  his  eyes.  Bland,  courteous,  and  kindly, 
with  playful  gossip  for  the  drawing-room,  and  a 
wonderful  stock  of  subtle  delicately  flavoured  stories 
for  the  smoking-room ;  he  was  always  king  of  his 
company  wherever  his  company  might  happen  to  be. 
His  ill  luck  at  cards  and  on  the  turf  were  so  constant 
as  to  be  proverbial,  but  in  all  England  there  was  no 
more  g  ^d-hun.oured  loser.  To  wind  up,  he  was  the 
best  goi*er  if  ICngland  for  his  age,  always  excepting 
old  Beck. 

We  expected  Winstanley  to  dinner  and  waited  a 
trying  quarter  of  an  hour  for  him.  When  we  had 
quite  abandoned  hope,  to  every  one's  amazement  he 
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turned  up  about  midnight.  He  had  missed  his  train, 
but  the  plucky  old  chap  was  not  to  be  beaten,  so  he 
came  down  in  the  guard's  van  of  a  cattle  train,  and, 
leavmg  his  luggage  at  the  station,  he  walked  across, 
a  matter  of  five  miles,  carrying  his  wedding  present 
in  a  small  black  bag.  Five  times  he  had  lost  his  way 
but  he  blundered  in  at  last  after  midnight,  fresh  as 
a  daisy  and  with  a  hearty  appetite  for  his  supper.  He 
told  us  his  various  misadventures  while  he  ate,  and 
h&d  us  all  in  a  roar  of  laugiiter.  Then  he  produced 
his  wedding  present  from  his  bag  and  tantalised  us 
all  with  a  good  look  at  the  case.  But  nothing  we 
could  say  or  do  would  induce  him  to  open  it.  The 
bride  elect  had  gone  to  bed,  and  the  bride  elect  he 
insisted  should  have  the  first  look  at  his  present. 

I  guessed  what  it  was,  right  away.  I  can  guess 
eggs  when  I  see  shells. 

"  It's  the  Winstanley  Loving  Cup,  for  a  thousand. 
Colonel,"  I  cried.  "  The  shape  of  the  case  is  enough 
for  me."  ^ 

"Right,  my  boy,"  said  the  Colonel;  he  was  not  a 
bit  annoyed  at  being  caught  out.  "  It  was  made  for 
Henry  VIII.,  of  bigamous  memory,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  the  finest  bit  of  silver  in  England.  It  is  worth 
its  weight  in  gold  forty  times  over." 

"  I'd  sooner  have  the  gold,"  said  young  Roger 
Amser,  "it  would  melt  better." 

It  may  be  well  to  say  just  a  word  or  two  about 
Roger  Amser  while  I  am  at  it.  He  was  a  handsome 
young  scapegrace  of  good  family,  full  of  fun  and  life 
the  very  joUiest  of  the  party,  and  a  prime  favourite  of 
the  men  and  women,  especially  the  women.  He  was 
always  the  last  in  bed  at  night,  the  first  up  in  the 
morning.    Gertrude  had  asked  him  because  Nancy 
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Lovel  was  coming,  partly  I  think  to  rile  the  bitter 
old  dowager,  Lady  Cardowan,  Nancy  Lovel's  aunt 
and  guardian,  who  intended  the  pretty  little  girl  and 
her  substantial  fortune  for  her  own  dissipated  son, 
but  poor  Amser  took  little  by  his  invitation,  for 
Nancy  was  under  the  complete  control  of  her  aunt. 
The  Colonel  hurried  off  to  his  room  after  supper, 
leaving  the  rest  of  us  to  bridge  or  billiards,  but  before 
he  went  he  insisted  on  placing  his  cup,  still  in  its  case, 
on  a  table  in  a  room  on  the  second  floor  specially 
reserved  for  the  presents. 

Early  next  morning  I  was  awakened  by  an 
impatient  knocking  at  my  door  and  Gertrude's  voice 
clamouring,  "  Get  up,  Charlie,  get  up  at  once !  There 
has  been  a  burglary  in  the  house  and  Cynthia's 
wedding  presents  are  all  gone." 

You  bet  I  jumped  into  my  clothes  in  less  than  no 
time,  and  was  upstairs  and  in  the  room  where  a  grow- 
ing crowd  were  already  assembled. 

Gertrude  and  Cynthia,  rushing  up  early  in  the 
morning  to  see  the  loving  cup,  had  discovered  the 
burglary,  which  was  clearly  the  job  of  a  cool  and 
discriminating  thief.  All  the  gold  and  jewels  were 
gone,  all  the  silver  and  china  and  whatnots  re- 
mained. One  bit  of  silver,  indeed,  seemed  to  have 
tempted  the  cupidity  or  artistic  taste  of  the  thief. 
The  loving  cup  was  out  of  its  case,  it  had  been  lifted 
from  the  table  where  the  Colonel  placed  it  the  night 
before,  and  dropped  by  the  thief  on  a  table  near  the 
door,  prudence  at  the  last  moment  triumphing  over 
greed. 

The  crowd  when  I  entered  was  in  a  ferment  of 
excitement,  which  made  even  the  women  unconscious 
of  dishabilU,    One  fat  old  dowager  had  put  on  her 
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wig  with  its  back  to  the  front,  and  a  society  beauty 
appeared  with  only  one  side  of  her  face  tinted  for 
the  day's  triumphs.  But  they  -re  in  no  mood  to 
blush  for  themselves  or  laugh  .  their  neighbours. 
Consternation  at  the  burglar's  clean  sweep  swallowed 
up  all  other  emotions,  as  Aaron's  rod  swallowed  up 
all  the  rods  of  the  Egyptian  impostors.  The  room 
was  buzzing  with  exclamations,  explanations,  and 
suggestions.  Every  one  found  some  clue  of  his  own 
to  explain  the  plunder  of  the  jewels  and  ensure  the 
capture  of  the  thief. 

Only  three  people  in  the  crowd  were  silent,  watch- 
ing the  scene  with  quiet  attentive  eyes  that  let  no 
detail  slip— the  three  Becks,  father,  mother,  and  son. 
But  it  was  Roger  Amser  who  discovered  the  finger 
prints  on  the  loving  cup.     It  was  Roger  Amser  who 
found  the  knotted  rope  hanging  from  the  window, 
and  the  double  row  of  footprints  stretching  away  to 
the  road,  and  when  later  on  his  own  footprints  were 
found  in  a  different  part  of  the  lawn,  footprints  which 
led  to  the  rose  garden  and  were  lost  on  the  gravel 
walks,  he  had  a  ready  and  natural  explanation.     He 
could  not  sleep,  he  said,  and  passed  out  through  the 
French  window  of  his  bedroom  for  a  stroll  in  the  moon- 
light.   Then  it  came  out  a  little  reluctantly  that  after 
he  got  back  to  bed  he  heard  a  cautious  footstep  pass- 
ing his  door  and  return  as  silently  half  an  hour  later. 
Why  did  he  not  give  the  alarm?    Why  did  he 
not  open  his  door  to  see  who  passed? 

He  thought  it  was  a  ghost,  he  confessed,  and  hid 
his  head  under  the  clothes.  He  was  horribly  afraid 
of  ghosts.  It  was  remarked  at  the  time  as  significant 
that  Colonel  Winstanley,  whose  room  was  only  two 
doors  from  Amser's,  heard  no  footsteps. 
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It  was  Amser,  as  I  have  said,  who  found  the  double 
track  of  boot  marks  leading  from  the  window  to  the 
public  road  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  but  it  was 
young  Beck  who  traced  them  along  the  road  for 
about  half  a  mile  until  they  suddenly  disappeared. 
He  found  it  quite  an  easy  job,  he  told  me  afterwards, 
as  the  burglar  evidently  made  no  effort  to  cover  his 
trail. 

Beck,  beating  about  the  place  where  the  track 
vanished,  with  hea4  close  to  the  ground  like  a  hound 
that  has  lost  scent,  made  an  important  discovery. 
Buried  close  under  the  wall  that  fenced  the  road  and 
covered  with  a  large  flat  stone  he  found  a  pair  of 
coarse,  strong  boots  and  a  very  complete  and 
interesting  burglar's  outfit. 

This  treasure  trove  naturally  created  great  excite- 
ment. The  boots  fitted  the  tracks  on  the  lawn,  the 
tools  indicated  the  work  of  a  professiona!.  To  the 
burglar's  outfit  no  clue  could  be  found  either  then 
or  afterwards,  but  on  the  tags  of  the  boots,  which 
were  almost  new,  was  found  the  name  of  a  shop  in 
London  where  they  were  bought,  and  enquiry  elicited 
very  interesting  information  from  the  shopkeeper's 
assistant. 

Just  two  days  before  the  burglary  the  boots  were 
bought  for  ready  money  by  a  man  who  directed  them 
to  be  sent  to  his  lodgings  in  Seven  Dials.  The  shop 
assistant  remembered  the  man  minutely,  a  big,  coarse 
man  with  a  front  tooth  gone  and  a  red  scar  over  his 
eyebrow.  The  description  fitted  like  a  glove  the 
notorious  Simon  Crackshaw  who  had  emerged  from 
jail  only  a  week  before  on  completion  of  a  stretch 
of  five  years  for  a  daring  burglary,  and  who  had 
apparently  lost  no  time  about  getting  back  to  work 
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again.  When  the  finger  and  thumb  marks  were 
exammed  m  the  Investigation  Department  and 
found  loentical  with  those  of  the  burglar,  that  had 
been  taken  when  he  was  last  in  prison,  doubt  passed 
to  certamty.  ^ 

The  hue  and  cry  was  started  at  once.  Portraits  of 
Crackshaw  were  everywhere,  in  the  widest  circulating 
London  dailies,  on  the  dead  walls  and  hoardings  with 
a  temptmg  notice  attached  offering  ;^soo  for  such 
mformation  as  might  lead  to  his  arrest.  His  haunts 
were  searched  by  the  police,  and  traps  were  set  in  the 
public-houses  he  favoured  in  his  brief  interludes  of 
hberty  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  substantial 
Crackshaw  had  vanished  into  thin  air  and  left  not 
a  trace  behind. 

At  this  time,  as  may  be  imagined,  the  excitement 
amongst  the  wedding  guests  was  intense,  and  every 
day  increasmg  in   intensity.     Nothing  was  talked 
of  or  thought  of  but   the   burglary.      The  papers 
were  pounced  on  as  they  arrived  from  London  and 
a   dash   made   for    the    standing    heading    "THF 
MYSTERIOUS  BURGLARY,?  to  th^ neglelt  of 
all  other  news.    All  amusements,  except  love-making 
were  abandoned  for  the  fascinating  pursuit  of  the 
amatwir  detective.    The  craze  took  different  people 
m  different  ways.    Some,  like  Von  Molke,  pondered 
over  the  problem  in  their  rooms,  reconstructing  the 
crime  (that  was  the  great  phrase),  in  their  analytic 
minds.     Others  pursued  it  in  the  fields,  diligently 
hunting  for  clues.     These  latter  generally  went  in 
pairs-  mixed  lonesomes  "-they  were  called,  and  in 
the  pretty  woods  and  dells  with  which  the  grounds 
abounded,  and  by  the  mossy  margins  of  the  trout 
streams  it   is  to  be  feared   that  they  occasionally 
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allowed  their  minds  to  be  distracted  from  the  import- 
ant business  in  hand. 

Old  Colonel  Winstanley  was  in  great  request 
because  he  had  actually  seen  and  spoken  to  the 
redoubtable  Crackshaw.  Not  only  was  he  one  of 
the  magistrates  who  committed  him  for  trial  for 
his  last  burglary,  but  he  had  visited  him  in  prison 
and  was  present  at  his  trial  from  start  to  finish.   ' 

"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  I  ever  met,"  the 
Colonel  told  me,  •*  a  man  of  infinite  courage,  cunning, 
and  resource.  As  a  soldier  he  would  have  gone  far. 
I  had  a  talk  with  him  in  prison,  sir,  and  offered  him  a 
chance  when  he  came  out,  but  I  found  him  quite 
satisfied  with  his  career,  and  what's  more  proud  of 
it.  '  Bless  yer  innercent  heart,  gov'nor,'  he  said, '  I'm 
not  down-hearted,  I  can  do  this  little  stretch  on  my 
blooming  nut.  I'll  have  time  to  think  out  things 
in  my  study  with  nothing  to  disturb  me,  and  I'll  be  up 
to  a  new  trick  or  two  when  I  come  out.  Keep  your 
eye  close  on  your  plate  chest  when  my  time  is  up, 
I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  I  was  to  pay  you  a  short 
visit  jest  for  old  friendship's  sake.'" 

In  the  detective  race  Roger  Amser  and  young  Paul 
were  first  favourites,  and  the  betting  was  even  between 
them.  I  backed  Amser,  for  a  dozen  pairs  of  gloves 
with  Miss  Glenmore,  who  had  been  induced  to  come 
with  her  mother  for  a  week  end,  and  I  went  up  next 
morning  to  London  to  buy  a  dozen  pairs  of  sixes 
in  case  of  accidents. 

From  the  first  Amser  made  no  secret  of  his 
belief  that  the  theft  had  been  committed  by  a 
guest  in  the  house,  by  the  guest  whose  foot  he  had 
heard  going  past  his  door  on  the  morning  of  the 
burglary.    Colonel  Winstanley,  on  the  other  hand, 
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laughed  at  the  notion.    He  pinned  his  faith  to  his 
friend  Crackshaw. 

"  The  fellow  is  a  miracle,"  he  said.    "  Alone  he  did 
Jt.     If  you  saw  him  you  could  never  doubt  it." 

Beck  said  nothing. 

About  a  week  after  the  burglary  a  curious  little 
incident  occurred.  Something  or  another  brought 
Winstanley  to  Amser's  dressing-room  one  morning 
just  before  breakfast,  and  on  the  table  he  noticed 
a  little  diamond  brooch  shaped  like  a  butterfly.  It 
struck  the  Colonel,  who  had  a  quick  eye  for  jewels 
that  It  was  very  like  one  he  had  seen  on  the  night 
he  went  to  put  the  loving  cup  among  the  presents. 
Amser,  when  he  spoke  to  him,  laughed  at  the  notion, 
and  they  agreed  to  have  the  verdict  of  Cynthia  on 
the  point. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation  she  recognised  the 
brooch. 

"Of  course  I  know  it,"  she  said.  "  It  was  sent  to 
me  by  a  dear  friend  in  France.  You  need  not  look 
like  that,  godfather,  it  was  a  girl  friend.  I  thought  it 
the  prettiest  brooch  of  the  lot,  I  just  loved  it  No  I 
couldn't  possibly  be  mistaken."  ' 

At  that  it  was,  as  the  Yankees  say, "  up  to  "  Amser 
to  say  how  he  had  come  by  the  brooch.    The  Colonel 
delicately  hinted  as  much,  but  Amser  point-blank 
refused.    He  couldn't  tell,  he  said,  it  wasn't  his  own 
secret.    When  the  Colonel  pressed  him  he  turned  on 
him  fiercely.    Did  he  mean  to  suggest,  he  demanded, 
that  he  was  the  thief     If  so  he  had  best  speak  out 
and  he  would  know  how  to  deal  with  the  charge.' 
The  thing  came  to  my  ears  through  Cynthia.    It  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  she  hadn't  the  faintest  suspicion 
that  Amser,  who  was  a  pet  of  hers,  was  implicated  in 
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the  theft.  She  thought,  as  she  naively  put  it,  if  he 
would  only  tell  where  the  brooch  was  found  some- 
thing else  might  be  found  in  the  same  place. 

Poor  Amser  was  by  no  means  as  rampageous  with 
me  as  he  had  been  at  the  first  blush  with  the  Colonel. 
I  suppose  time  had  brought  wisdom,  but  he  was  as 
obstinate  as  ever  to  retain  his  secret. 

•'  It's  no  use,  Charlie,"  he  said.  "  I  don't  knpw 
whether  you  will  still  let  me  call  you  Charlie,  you 
may  think  me  a  low  down  thief  if  you  like,  you 
may  kick  me  out  of  the  house  if  you  like,  and  send 
for  the  police,  but  I  simply  can't  tell.  It  isn't  I  won't 
but  I  can't.  You  would  think  the  same  if  you  only 
knew,  but  what  is  the  use  when  you  can't  know." 

I  confess  I  was  puzzled.  The  thing  was  queer, 
any  way  you  looked  at  it.  But  in  spite  of  myself 
I  could  not  help  believing  Amser,  and  I  was  awfully 
glad  when  Beck,  when  I  told  him,  advised  me  to 
lie  low  and  say  nothing. 

I  suppose  Cynthia  talked,  though  I  dare  swear  she 
meant  no  harm.  I  could  notice  on  all  sides  that  the 
cold  shoulder  was  politely  offered  to  poor  Amser. 
Often  when  two  or  three  people  got  together  they 
stopped  talking  suddenly  when  he  came  up  and  got 
red  in  the  face.  He  could  not  help  noticing,  but  he 
stuck  it  out  pluckily  until  one  evening  the  smoulder- 
ing bomb  burst. 

There  were  about  a  score  of  people  in  the  drawing- 
room  playing  bridge.  Amser  had  been  commandeered 
to  make  a  fourth  at  a  table  with  Lady  Cardowan, 
with  whom  no  one  cared  particularly  to  play.  As 
dealer  he  went  diamonds  and  Lady  Cardowan  doubled 
on  strong  outside  cards.  He  got  the  Grand  Slam  with 
eight  trumps  and  five  honours  in  his  own  hand.     Her 
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ladyship  had  a  sharp  tongue  and  knew  how  to  use  it. 
At  the  best  she  was  never  sweet-tempered  at  cards, 
but  this  tragedy  was  entirely  too  much  for  her  temper 
"  I  congratulate  you,  Mr  Amser,"  she  said  in  a 
voice  that  might  be  heard  three  tables  off.  "You 
are  wonderfully  lucky  in  diamonds.  I  don't  know 
how  you  find  them  to  hand  so  conveniently." 

There  was  no  mistaking  her  meaning.  Almost 
every  one  m  the  room  had  heard  the  whispered  story 
of  the  brooch  and  bedroom.  A  sudden  hush 
quenched  the  chit-chat  of  the  other  tables,  as  the 
shadow  of  a  hawk  silences  the  twitter  of  the  song 
birds.  Not  a  card  was  played.  There  was  a  long 
awkward  silence  while  the  players  looked  at  each 
other  not  knowing  what  to  think  or  say. 

Then  a  man  got  up  so  awkwardly  that  his  chair 
fe    with  a  crash.     I  knew  him  for  a  decent,  straight 
fellow  and  a  great  pal  of  Amser's. 
"Straight  talk  is  best.  Lady  Cardowan,"  he  said. 
What  do  you  mean  ? " 

"My  meaning  is  plain  enough,"  she  answered  icily 
though  I  could  see  she  was  a  bit  frightened  at  having 
gone  so  far.    "Mr  Amser  was  found  in  possession  of 
a  diamond  brooch  that  was  stolen  and  cannot  or  will 
not  tell  how  he  came  by  it." 
"  But  I  can  tell,  I  can  tell." 

It  was  a  shrill  girl's  voice  that  spoke,  and  shy  little 
Nancy  Lovel  flung  herself  boldly  into  the  centre  of 
the  group.  She  was  as  pale  as  death  and  her  blue 
eyes  looked  black  in  the  whiteness  of  her  face,  but  she 
faced  the  formidable  Lady  Cardowan  undaunted 

"I  can  tell,"  she  cried  again  a  third  time.  "I 
found  it  on  the  path  of  the  rose  garden  when  we 
were  walking  there  one  night  together.      I  saw  it 
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glitter  in  the  moonlight  and  I  picked  it  up.  Ye«, 
aunt,  we  were  walking  together,  you  need  not  look 
like  that.  We  are  engaged  and  I  was  walking  with 
him,  too,  the  night  the  things  were  stolen,  and  he 
wouldn't  tell  for  my  sake.  He  is  worth  the  whole  lot 
of  you  put  together,  and  you,  you  wicked  old  woman, 
you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself." 

With  this  last  audacious  fling  at  Lady  Cardowan, 
she  walked  boldly  across  the  room  and  stood  beside 
her  lover.  If  ever  I  saw  adoration  in  a  man's  eyes  it 
was  in  Roger  Amser's  then. 

Colonel  Winstanley  was  the  first  to  break  the 
silence  with  stately  old-fashioned  dignity.  "  We  all 
owe  an  apology  to  Mr  Amser,"  he  said,  "  who  have 
wronged  his  honour  even  by  a  doubt.  I  am  glad  to 
be  the  first  to  make  it." 

There  was  a  general  murmur  of  apology,  but  Lady 
Cardowan  sat  in  ungracious  silence.  Amser  bowed 
his  acknowledgments,  a  little  coldly,  I  thought,  and 
left  the  room  with  Nancy  Lovel. 

Two  or  three  days  later  he  left  the  house,  cutting 
short  his  visit  by  a  week.  "  I  would  give  my  right 
eye  to  catch  the  thief,"  he  said  to  Beck  and  myself  as 
he  shook  hands  at  parting.  "  I  shall  be  under  a  cloud 
until  he  is  caught." 
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All  this  time  the  two  people  most  concerned  seemed 
to  take  the  least  interest  in  the  business.  Cynthia 
and  Colthurst  were  as  gay  as  thrushes  on  a  cherry 
tree  on  the  rare  occasions  anybody  caught  sight  of 
them. 

"  That's  all  very  well,"  commented  Gertrude,  with 
the  wisdom  of  her  sex, "  but  wait  until  the  honeymoon 
is  over  and  the  bridal  parties  begin,  and  she'll  break 
her  heart  about  the  Dale  emeralds." 

With  a  great  deal  of  manoeuvring  she  managed  to 
get  the  three  Becks  and  myself  together  in  the  library 
and  inaugurated  a  cabinet  council  on  the  burglary. 

"  Whom  do  you  suspect,  Mr  Beck  ?  "  she  asked  old 
Paul  abruptly. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  he  said,  with  that  slow,  wise 
smile  of  his,  "  I  never  suspect  anybody." 

"It  must  have  been  that  man,  Crackshaw,"  she 
persisted,  "else  how  could  the  marks  of  his  fingers 
and  thumb  get  on  Colonel  Winstanley's  loving 
cup?" 

"I  think  I  remember  once,"  I  said  to  old  Paul, 
"long  before  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you 
personally,  reading  a  case  of  you  i  in  which  the 
famous  Baffles  imitated  the  finger-marks  of  an  absent 
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burglar  with  india-rubber  gloves.  I  thought  it  very 
ingenious  at  the  time.  Could  these  marks  by  any 
chance  have  been  made  in  the  same  way?" 

"  No  "  he  said  decisively,  "  I  have  examined  them 
under  the  microscope.  There  are  a  score  of  proofs 
that  they  were  made  by  the  burglar  in  person.  For 
one  thing  I  found  traces  of  blood,  human  blood  or 
monkeys.  No  monkey  has  turned  up  in  a  burglary, 
since  the  mystery  of  the  Rue  Morgue,  so  it  must  he 
a  man. 

"But  why  should  a  man  make  those  impressions 
with  his  cut  finger?    Wouldn't  he  tie  up  the  cut?  » 

Unless    he    needed    the    blood    to   make  them 

perfectly  plain  and  unmistakable,"  suggested  old  Beck. 

You  think  sir.  that—"  young  Paul  asked  eagerly. 

But  Gertrude  broke  in  impatiently  before  old  Paul 

could  reply. 

"You  are  only  laughing  at  me,  and  I  want  to  talk 
sense.  If  Crackshaw  in  the  flesh,  as  Mr  Beck  s^ys. 
made  those  niarks,  Crackshaw  must  plainly  be  ie 

cTh  CrLkltw."'^  ^'^^'-    ^'^  «"'  ^"^  ^  - 

."^"'"t^?  "  ^^""^""^y  <=*"eht,"  put  in  Mrs  Beck. 
But  If  he  is  caught  where  is  he  ?  "  queried  Gertrude 
hopelessly  bewildered.  ^wiruac, 

,J7m  *  'V^?  '''^^  ?^'*'°"  ^^  ^^^«  &°'  to  answer,  • 
said  Mrs  Beck,  speaking  to  us  but  with  her  bright 
e^s  fixed  on  herson.    "If  youread  detective  storS 

that  the  mgenious  criminal  always  provides  a  strong 

•.a".^K-  ^^*11^'  "  '°  P^^  '^*t  h«  'hasn't  there,  isn't 
It  ?    objected  Gertrude.    «  How  can  he  prove  he  W 
there  when  he  was  ?  "  ' 
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"That  is  the  very  puzzle  we  must  solve,"  said 
Mrs  Beck,  her  gaze  still  on  her  son. 
I  saw  young  Paul's  eyes  suddenly  light  up. 
So  that  was  it,"  he  said  slowly.  "Ton  my  soul 
I  believe  you  are  right,  little  mother,  you  are  always 
right.  A  devilish  smart  trick,  too!  I'm  off  to 
London  to-morrow.  I  fancy  the  fox  is  hiding  in 
the  dog's  kennel."  ^ 

Mrs  Beck  nodded  brightly. 

"You  will  drive  me  mad  between  you,"  cried 
Gertrude,  with  comical  petulance.  "  Pray,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  in  London,  Mr  Beck?" 

ru'^]'/u°""?  '"^•"  '*'^  P^"'-    "Can  you  come. 
Charlie?     he  added  to  me.    " Can  you  get  away  for 
a  few  days?     I  think  I  am  beginning  to  see  light" 
It   was  a  bit  of  a  grind   getting  away  from  a 
houseful  of  guests  who,  I  verily  believe,  would  have 
followed  us  hot  foot  in  an  excited  procession  to 
London  if  they  had   the  least  notion  of  what  we 
were  after,  but  Gertrude  managed  it  for  us  on  the 
faithful  promise  that  she  should  have  the  first  news 
Beck's  first  draw  was  the  lodgings  of  William 
Watson,  a/tas  Simon   Crackshaw,  in    Seven   Dials. 
Rather  to  his  surprise,  I  think,  he  found  the  lodging- 
house  clean  and  respectable,  and   the   landlady  a 
decent,  middle-aged  Irish  woman,  every  feature  of 
whose  good-looking  good-humoured  face  denied  any 
sympathy  with  crime.     She  was   quite  willing  to 
tell  us  all  she  knew,  plainly  she  enjoyed  the  mystery 
and  loved  to  talk  of  the  vanished  Watson. 

"  I  never  laid  eyes  on  him,"  she  told  us.  "  until  he 
came  after  the  room.  A  big.  powerful  man,  dressed 
like  a  sailor,  with  a  grin  on  his  face  as  if  he  were 
having  some  sort  of  a  joke  with  himself.    Sorra  a 
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handful  of  baggage  he  had  with  him,"  continued 
Mrs  Maloney;  "but  he  paid  a  fortnight's  rent  in 
advance  like  a  man.  Faix,  I  remember  well,  he 
took  out  a  bundle  of  new  five  pound  notes,  and  laid 
one  down  fomist  me  and  asked  me  for  change. 
'  There's  more  where  that  came  from,  me  dear,'  he 
says.  He  had  his  bit  of  dinner  in  the  kitchen  that 
night  and  not  one  thing  with  it  but  a  quart  of  porter. 
Shortly  after  that  he  went  off  with  himself  carrying 
a  pair  of  boots  that  came  for  him  under  his  arm 
and  from  that  blessed  moment  I  never  seen  sicht 
nor  light  of  him." 

She  showed  us  the  poor,  clean  little  bedroom  tnat 
had  been  scrupulously  reserved  for  the  departed 
lodger.  The  man  had  only  been  in  it  a  moment 
to  settle  his  tie  at  a  scrap  of  looking  glass.  The 
room  told  us  nothing. 

"A  blank  draw,"  I  said,  as  we  got  into  the  street, 
'  the  fox  has  gone  to  earth." 

"  We'll  dig  him  out,"  retorted  Beck.  "  Let  us  have 
a  good  dinner  somewhere,  there  is  no  more  to  be 
done  to-night,  and  we  have  a  hard  day's  work  before 
us  to-morrow  and  for  some  days  to  come,  unless  luck 
lightens  the  job  for  us." 

Starting  early  next  morning  in  company  with  an 
inspector  we  made  a  round  of  the  police-stations  in 
London,  and  were  allowed  to  examine  the  charge 
sheets  for  the  17th  May,  the  day  before  the  burglary. 
The  fourth  try  we  got  on  his  track.  There  it  was 
m  the  big,  sprawling  hand  of  the  police  sergeant, 
the  short  and  simple  annals  of  "William  Watson 
sailor,  drunk  and  disorderly  and  creating  an  obstruc- 
tion in  the  street."  The  convictions  at  Westminster 
Police   Court    next    morning   completed    the   story- 
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with    the   option   of  a    fortnight's 


Fined  a  pound 
imprisonment. 

"  He  took  the  jail,"  said  Paul  confidently. 

Eager  as  a  hound  on  hot  scent,  he  carried  me 
straight  for  Wormwood  Scrubs,  and  five  minutes 
later  we  were  in  the  cell  of  the  redoubtable  Watson, 
alias  Crackshaw. 

"Rum  CO  i"  the  warder  whispered  to  us  as  we 
walked  down  the  echoing  flagged  corridor,  "  I  can't 
make  him  out.  He  is  in  the  best  of  spirits  and  full 
of  his  jokes,  says  he  is  cummin'  into  his  fortin  when 
he  gits  out,  and  that  he  is  air-in-law  to  a  first-class 
aristocrat." 

VVilliam  Watson  was  at  home.  He  received  us 
sitting  on  his  low  bed,  nodded  familiarly  to  the 
warder  and  grinned  graciously  at  us.  His  burly 
frame  looked  huge  in  the  tight-fitting  uniform. 

"Welcome,  gents,"  he  said.  "To  tell  yer  the 
truth  I'm  a  bit  tired  of  my  own  company.  Won't 
yer  interjuce  us,"  — this  to  the  warder, -"oh,  very 
well,  please  yourself,  yer  welcome  anyways.  William 
Watson,  at  yer  service.  What  will  yer  have  to 
drink?" 

"Nonsense,"  said  Beck  sharply,  "we  know  you 
are  Simon  Crackshaw." 

The  big  man  grinned. 

"  Have  it  yer  own  way,  gov'nor.  It's  a  pity  a  poor 
man  won't  be  let  have  an  incog,  as  well  as  his  betters. 
The  king  himself  don't  always  go  by  his  own  name, 
I'm  told.  What  could  Simon  Crackshaw  do  for  ytx 
supposin'  for  a  moment  I  was  him  ? " 

"You  are  wanted  for  a  burglary  at  Kirwood 
Castle." 

There  was  no  sign  of  alarm  on  the  broad,  coarse 
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face,  only  amusement.    Cracksbaw  grinned   like  a 
man  relishing  a  first-class  practical  joke. 

"  Indeed,  now,  that's  queer !     I  never  heard  tell  of 
the  place  in  my  life  much  less  saw  it." 

"  The  m-rks  of  your  fingers  and  thumb  were  found 
on  a  silver  cup." 

Watson,  or  Crackshaw.  chuckled  hoarsely. 

commUte"df''   "'"'  "^^'  '"'''"'"•  '^^'  *^*=  ''"'^'^^>'  ^^' 
"  The  eighteenth  of  May." 

thi™  w®f^^^7*'  ^  ^''  P''*^'°"^  •"  giving  away 

turn.H  ?  ^  ^  ^'^  "°*  ^'^"^  '°  '"^^^^^'•«-    Crackshaw 
turned  to  the  warder. 

"  When  did  I  come  on  this  little  visit  ? " 
I' The  17th  May,"  said  the  warder. 
"  And  I  haven't  been  out  much  since,  have  I  ? " 
•  Not  to  my  knowledge,"  said  the  warder,  in  grim 
appreciation  of  the  joke.  ^ 

•nwTl^  .^"''^  '■"'^*"  '"'"^  ^^^'^  *°  B«^^k  in  mock 
mdignation. 

"  I  always  said  those  marks  were  most  deceitful 
I  said  ,t  in  my  last  trial,  but  the  judge  wouldn't 
believe  me,  but  gave  me  five  years  instead,  so  he 
did  he  knows  better,  I  hope,  by  now.  I  tell  you 
what,  mates  '11  come  on  the  government  for  com- 
pensation. I'll  write  to  the  n^es  about  it,  see  if 
I  dont!  He  clattered  his  big  feet  delightedly  on 
the  stone  floor  of  his  cell.  ^ 

"Wish  you  luck,  Mr  Crackshaw."  said  Beck  good - 
aXeTtld-^^-^^^^'-^^^^P'-^-^^^^^^ 

••Thank  you  kindly,"  said  the  prisoner  affably,  and 

s:  fordL^fac:^^'"^' ''-  ^^-^^  ^-"^^^  ^"•"  - 
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"Rum  go,  sir,"  said  the  warder,  between  whom 
and  Beck  a  sovereign  had  unostentaciously  passed. 
"  Is  it  sure  the  marks  are  his  ? " 

"  Quite  sure,"  Beck  replied.  "  By  the  way,  warder, 
when  does  he  get  out  ? " 

"  To-morrow,  sir,  at  twelve." 

"  When  does  he  meet  his  aristocrat,  did  he  happen 
to  tell  you  ?  " 

"  The  evening  he  goes  out,  sir.  He  lets  on  the 
other  is  dying  to  meet  him." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  him  off  the  premises,  without 
his  seeing  me,  of  course.  I  want  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  this  interesting  aristocrat.  Do  you  think  it 
could  be  managed  ? " 

"Quite  easy,  sir,"  said  the  smiling  warder,  who 
doubtless  saw  another  tip  looming  in  the  distance. 

The  next  day  Beck  started  alone  for  the  jail. 
"  When  the  game  is  very  wary,"  he  explained,  "  it  is 
sometimes  p-ndent  to  tie  up  one  of  the  dogs." 

He  returneu  o  lunch  in  excellent  humour,  I  have 
seldom  seen  him  so  exultant.  "Now,  by  St  Paul, 
the  work  goes  bravely  on,"  he  exclaimed  dramatically 
when  we  met.  "By  the  way,  Charlie,  I  ran  across 
Colonel  Winstanley  and  young  Amser,  and  I  asked 
them  to  dine  with  us  at  the  Carlton.  I  fancy  old 
Winstanley  can  help  us  in  the  quest  if  he  cares  to." 

We  had  a  most  enjoyable  dinner.  Amser  seemed 
a  bit  down  in  his  luck,  but  Colonel  Winstanley  was 
in  great  form  until  some  one,  I  forget  who,  mentioned 
the  burglary.  He  stopped  short  with  a  gesture  of 
comical  horror. 

"  Not  a  word  more,"  he  pleaded,  "  not  a  word  more 
of  it  if  you  love  me.  The  confounded  burglary  drove 
me  from  your  hospitable  mansion,  Kirwood,  a  perfect 
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wreck  in  body  and  mind.  We  had  burglary  for 
breakfast,  dinner,  supper,  and  afternoon  tea.  We 
thought  burglars,  we  talked  burglars,  we  ate  we 
drank,  we  dreamed  burglars.  Another  week  of  it  and 
I  should  have  gone  mad.  Amser  and  myself  are 
flying  to  the  hospitable  shores  of  France.  We  start 
in  the  morning  for  Paris." 

"By  Jove,"  cried  Beck,  " that's  curious !     Kirwood 
and  I  go  too,  we  will  be  across  together." 

It  was  the  first  I  heard  of  it,  and  I  had  hard  work 
to  hide  my  surprise  while  Beck  enlarged  on  the 
strangeness  of  the  coincidence.  I  noticed  young 
Amser  talked  little,  little  at  least  for  him.  and  drank 
a  good  deal.  I  fancied  he  was  chagrined  at  having 
so  signally  disappointed  his  admirers  by  failing  to 
find  the  mysterious  burglar.  "  Any  clue,  old  chap  ? " 
I  heard  him  say  to  Beck,  who  shook  his  head 
despondently. 

We  went  down  in  the  train  together  to  Dover, 
and  found  a  nasty  cross  wind  in  the  Channel  raising 
a  choppy  sea.    Amser  went  below  right  away 

•Tm  the  deuce  of  a   bad   sailor,"  he  explained. 

I  m  always  seasick  unless  I  cover  up  my  head  and 
he  still. 

"You  employ  the  same  tactics  with  ghosts  I 
reniember,"  said  Beck  laughingly,  and  Amser  grinned 
feebly  back  at  him  over  his  shoulder,  and  darted 
downstairs  for  his  cabin. 

Colonel  Winstanley,  Beck  and  myself  made  our- 
selves comfortable  on  deck  chairs.  Everything  about 
the  Colonel  indicated  the  experienced  traveller  He 
had  got  the  best  corner  of  the  deck  on  the  lee  side 
of  the  boat,  sheltered  from  the  wind  but  with  a  wide 
look-out  over  the  tossing  and  sparkling  sea      His 
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feet  and  legs  were  comfortably  encased  .1.  a  rug. 
bagged  at  the  end  and  lined  with  fur.  The  fragrant 
blue  smoke  of  his  cigar  was  very  pleasant  on  the 
sharp  air,  and  a  small  black  bag,  with  a  friendly  flask 
in  jt,  as  I  guessed,  stood  convenient  to  his  hand. 
Beck  found  seats  for  both  of  us  beside  the  Colonel, 
and  to  my  amazement  started  off  at  once  on  the 
subject  of  the  burglary. 

"  If  you  don't  mind  me  bothering  you.  Colonel," 
he  said,  "I  should  like  to  have  your  notion  of  the 
business.  I  want  to  see  my  way,  and  I  fancy  you 
can  help  me."  "  ' 

"Uy  dear  boy."  the  Colonel  answered  heartily, 
fire  away.  You  may  count  on  me  to  do  what  I 
can.  You  mustn't  mind  the  nonsense  I  talked  at 
dinner  last  night,  it  was  more  on  Amser's  account 
than  my  own.  The  wretched  boy  is  bored  to  death 
with  the  business,  they  gave  him  no  peace.  I  am 
very  interested,  naturally,  and  I  will  give  what  help 
I  can  to  get  my  god-daughter  back  her  trinkets. 
Have  a  cigar  ?  " 

"Thanks,  no.  Somehow  I  felt  certain  you  would 
be  mterested.  Well,  to  begin  with.  I've  found 
Crackshaw." 

"The  devil  you  have.  Then  it's  all  over  except 
the  shouting.  The  finger-marks,  the  boots,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it  must  nail  him." 

"They  would  but  for  one  thing.  Crackshaw  was 
undoubtedly  ,n  ja.l  when  the  burglary  was  committed." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  surprise  on  the 
Colonel  s  face  at  the  news.  The  cigar  dropped  from 
his^hps.  and  for  a  full  minute  he  stared  blankly  at 

"  But,  my  dear  fellow,    he  said  at  last,  "  how  can 
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that  be  ?    The  fellow  could  not  be  in  two  places  at 
once." 

"  I  have  a  notion,"  said  Beck, "  how  it  was  managed. 
Crackshaw  plainly  went  to  jail  on  purpose,  he  was 
preparing  his  alibi.  He  made  the  marks  before  he 
was  jailed.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  he  had  an  accomplice 
who  stood,  so  to  speak,  in  his  shoes.  It  was  a  neat 
trick.  Crackshaw  was  to  be  the  scapegoat.  No  one 
would  suspect  the  real  thief;  when  Crackshaw  was 
discovered  at  last  the  prison  authorities  themselves 
would  supply  him  with  a  conclusive  alibi." 

"  Ingenious,  very,"  murmured  the  Colonel,  as  the 
plot  dawned  on  him,  "  and  very  ingenious  of  you, 
my  dear  young  friend,  to  figure  it  out  as  you  did. 
Whom  do  you  suspect?" 

"I'm  afraid,"  said  Beck  gravely,  "it  must  have 
been  one  of  the  guests.  The  rope  was  hung,  the 
tracks  made  and  the  boots  and  burglar's  tools  hidden 
merely  as  a  blind.  You  remember  the  footsteps 
young  Amser  said  he  heard  go  by  his  room  ? " 

"  I  remember,"  said  the  Colonel,  with  a  faint  smile. 
"  He  covered  his  head  up  with  the  clothes,  thinking 
it  was  a  ghost."  Then,  with  a  sudden  change  of 
manner  as  if  a  new  light  had  broken  in  on  him, 
"Good  gracious,  man,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you 
suspect  young  Amser  ?  " 

"  I  never  suspect.  Colonel,  I  make  quite  sure  if  I 
can,"  said  Beck.  "  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  while 
Crackshaw  was  in  prison  he  bragged  a  bit  to  the 
warder  of  an  aristocratic  friend,  who,  he  said,  would 
make  him  heir  at  law.  He  was  to  meet  the  aristocrat 
the  day  he  came  out  of  prison.  I  knew  the  man, 
whoever  he  was,  must  wait  in  London  until  the  day 
of  Crackshaw's  release  to  share  the  spoils,  and    I 
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thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  hang  round  and 

watch  the  meeting." 
"  Well  ?  "    There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  Colonel's 

interest  now.    He  jerked  the  monosyllable  at  Beck 

"Well,"  said  Beck  slowly,  "when  I  saw  him  call  at 
the  house  of  one  of  the  guests,  and  when  I  saw  him 
come  down  the  steps  half  an  hour  later  with  his 
pockets  bulging  and  a  broad  smile  on  his  bulldog 
face,  I  could  make  a  fair  guess  what  had  happened 
inside." 

"So  you  concluded,"  the  Colonel  began  in  a 
strange  hoarse  whisper,  which  I  would  never  have 
recognised  as  his— he  paused,  and  Beck  took  him  up. 
"That  the  man  who  got  Crackshaw  to  put  his 
finger-marks  on  the  loving  cup  was  the  man  who 
stole  the  jewels." 

For  a  moment  no  one  spoke.  As  in  a  dream  I 
saw  the  sunshine  in  dazzling  points  of  light  on  the 
wide  stretch  of  sea,  I  heard  the  ripple  of  the  water 
against  the  boat's  side,  the  swish  of  skirts  and  the 
murmur  of  talk  on  deck.  But  all  the  time  my 
attention  was  absorbed  in  the  tense  excitement  of 
the  drama  enacted  before  my  eyes. 

The  Colonel  was  pale  and  rigid.    His  eyes  only 
seemed  alive,  and  they  were  fixed  intently  on  Beck. 
I  saw  his  right  hand  begin  to  move,  and  I  feared  a 
hidden  weapon.    Beck  made  no  sign.    Slowly  the 
Colonel's  hand  slid  down  on  the  deck  and  came  up 
with  a  jerk,  holding  the  black  bag  in  act  to  throw. 
But  quick  as  he  was  Beck  was  too  quick  for  him. 
Like  the  sudden  pounce  of  a  hawk  his  hand  gripped 
the  Colonel's  wrist,  and  the  black  bag  fell  back  on  deck 
"  It  would  be  a  pity,"  said  Beck,  as  he  picked  it  up* 
"  that  Miss  Dale's  trinkets  should  be  lost  at  sea." 
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DEATH'S  THRESHOLD 

I  DON'T  like  bringing  myself  or  my  love  affairs  more 
than  I  can  help  into  my  story.  I  am  aware  I  did  not 
come  very  well  out  of  the  first  entanglement.  But  it 
niay  be  as  well  to  mention  openly  what  my  sister 
hinted  at,  covertly,  I  was  gone  on  the  great  actress. 
Margery  Glenmore,  though  I  can?  ot  say  she  cared 
two  straws  for  me.  To  be  quite  :andid,  my  heart 
was  more  or  less  occupied  with  other  girls  after  the 
pretty  Lilian  was  evicted  and  before  Margery 
Glenmore  came  into  possession.  Amongst  the 
weekly  or  monthly  tenants  of  my  heart  was  my  dis- 
tant cousin,  Elinor  Gibson,  whom  I  had  lost  sight 
of  for  a  year,  until  1  met  her  again  one  September 
morning  in  the  Green  Park. 

If  it  were  not  for  Beck  I  should  not  be  alive  to 
tell  this  story ;  whether  it  is  worth  telling  or  not  is 
another  question;  naturally  it  is  very  interesting 
to  me.  ^ 

When  I  met  Elinor  that  morning  it  was  the  first 
time  I  had  seen  her  as  "Nurse  Gibson,"  and  the 
ghost  of  a  palpitation  began  to  flutter  in  my  heart 
she  looked  so  charming  in  her  dark  blue  uniform' 
with  white  collar  and  cufis. 

Beyond  all  doubt  Elinor  Gibson  was  a  splendid 
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woman,  physically,  mentally,  and  morally      Oth..r 

pauper.    At  once  she  took  her  life  a^d   ortunl  f„,o 
l«r  own  hand,.    Now  ,he  w„  a  n„™  and  "^^ 

^ttt  '  S."""'  '"■!  "°  "«  ""'<'  «"  '"«  d°"b7e  M 
ti^  „,  ^^'  ■"."'"'■  '='«'"•■  8°«l-h"n.oured,  neve 
tired  never  cross,  she  was  Hke  sunshine  in  a  sick^" 

beaut/aSd°h'S  "  "'"?  ^'»  ""  '"  '-P'^"- 
Mauty,  and  had  a  way  of  ordering  about  which  I 

rather  enjoyed.    Later  on,  after  the  crash  she  wen 
cnlf  .T";  '  'O"™™?""  patient,  and  s^  weTad 
complete  y  lost  sight  of  each  other  for  a  time     She 

XnT^lSfedTotr'"  "■'  '""  ^'^""^  ^^ 

.-king'rivSf 'ihrXr"' ""' '-"'  ^'"  - 

ThlwIltT  Tk  "°  ?'  ""•  =''»  <«<<  '^k  'tunning 
«g^which  .  aatteX^Xr-pl—at 

as"«toottnds"  ^.  WhaT'h""  "'"tl'  """■■"^' 
Mischief  I  SaL  swear''  "  ""'  '^  •^'^' 

£^r--~'ro'nr°^ 

tneatre to- night. young  woman?    His  Maiestv's  anH 
supper  afterwards  at  the  Carlton      f  s  a  ton.  . 
«nce  you  and  I  had  a  spree  together"  '  ''"'^ 
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She  thought  for  a  moment,  looking  tall  and  strong 
with  ruddy  tinted  checks,  and  hair  and  eyes  shining 
in  the  bright  September  sunshine. 

"  It's  this  way,"  she  said  at  last.  "  I'm  Dr  Strong's 
head  nurse— you  must  have  heard  of  Dr  Strong,  the 
great  bacteriologist  and  fever  specialist." 

"  Is  that  the  chap  that  says  we  would  live  for  ever 
only  for  the  microbes  ? " 

Elinor  nodded.  "That's  so,  and  quite  right,  too. 
I  am  his  right-hand  woman  in  the  hospital,  and  have 
ten  other  nurses  under  me.  I  am  very  much  my  own 
mistress,  and  can  take  a  day  or  a  night  off  whenever 
I  want  to,  but  we  are  very  busy  now  and  are  getting 
a  new  nurse,  Gray  is  her  name,  in  to-night,  so  you 
must  not  tempt  me." 
"  That  means  you  will  come." 
"Well,  I  suppose  it  does.  I  cannot  resist  the 
chance  of  a  talk  about  old  times.  If  you'll  call  for 
me  at  half-past  seven  I'll  be  ready.  I  have  a  bachelor 
woman's  flat  in  15  Cheyny  Row.  Chelsea. ' 

When  I  called  she  was  ready.  I  never  knew  Elinor 
to  be  a  moment  late  for  anything.  She  stepped  out 
gaily  across  the  threshold  the  moment  I  knocked, 
and  off  we  went  together  in  a  taxi. 

There  is  no  need  for  a  fellow  to  be  in  love  to  find 
it  very  pleasant  to  have  an  evening  out  with  a  girl  so 
handsome,  fascinating  and  clever  to  talk  to.  There 
was  a  new  play  at  His  Majesty's  called  Lady 
Averlefs  Lover,  with  lots  of  love-making,  and  I 
was  just   in  the  humour  for  love-making. 

I  was  rather  set  back,  I  confess,  when  I  saw  my 
cousin.  Captain  Cunningham  -  Bayard,  in  the  box 
right  opposite  with  little  Mrs  Nugent.  The  reader 
has  met  neither  of  them  before,  so  I  mu.st  introduce 
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them  before  I  get  any  further.     The  Captain  won't 
take  long.     He  is  my  first  cousin,  and  would  come 
•n  for  the  title  and  property  should  anything  happen 
to  me     There  was  hardly  a  more  popular  man  in  the 
Guards  than  he  was,  hardly  a  more  popular  man  in 
London  both  with  men  and  women,  especially  with 
women,  a  splendid  cut  of  a  man,  six  feet  two  in  his 
stockmgs.  with  the  figure  of  a  Greek  athlete  and  a 
face  to  match.     Nobody  called  the  Captain  clever, 
but  everybody  called   him   bright,  good-humoured, 
and   nobody  s  enemy  but   his  own.     He  had  seen 
sharp  service  before  he  went  into  the  Guards,  and 
had  won  the  supreme  prize  of  valour,  the  Victoria 
Cross. 

It  was  not  the  Captain  but  Mrs  Nevil  Nugent  who 
first  discovered  us.  I  noticed  a  pair  of  glasses  fixed 
on  my  face  where  I  sat  back  in  the  box,  and  returning 
the  stare  I  found  Mrs  Nugent.  The  instant  her  face 
came  mto  the  field  of  glasses  she  bowed  and  smiled  as 
If  we  were  only  a  couple  of  yards  distant,  though  the 
whole  width  of  the  theatre  was  between  us. 

The  situation  was  a  bit  embarrassing,  for  i  had  had 
a   much  warmer  flirtation  with  Mrs  Nevil  Nugent 
than  I  had  ever  had  with  Nurse  Gibson.     She  was 
a  widow  whose  husband  was  supposed  to  have  died 
m   India.     No  one  knew  when  he  died  or  what  he 
died  of,  no  one  knew  her  income  or  where  it  came 
from  but  certainly  she  lived  up  to  it.     She  was  more 
popular  with  men  than  with  women,  but  the  women 
were  c.v.l  -     her  for  the  men's  sake,  and  she  was 
to  be  met,  on  and  off,  at  the  very  best  country  places. 
But   she  wr     chiefly   famous   for  her  dainty  little 
dinners,  never  less  than  three,  never  more  than  nine, 
with  good  music  and  mild  gambling  to  follow 
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I  suppose  I  had  made  a  bit  of  an  ass  of  myself  with 
Mrs  Nugent,  but  I  never  meant  anything  and  I  never 
pretended  to  her  I  meant  anything.    The  thought  of 
marrymg  her  never  entered  my  mind  until  one  day 
m  one  of  the  society  papers  there  was  a  pretty  broad 
hmt  that  we  were  engaged.    Then  I  cooled  down  and 
came  out  as  quickly  and  as  decently  as  I  could     I 
had  not  seen  her  for  some  time ;  she  was  a  hot- 
tempered  little  woman,  and  I  was  not  quite  easy  in 
my  mind  how  she  would  meet  me. 

When  the  curtain  fell  on  the  second  act  of  the  play 
my  cousin  came  across  to  our  box  and  tapped  .  rgt 
«n.    If  it  were  any  one  else  I  might  have  been  a  bit 

annoyed  at  the  interruption,  but  no  one  ever  is,  or 

could  be,  annoyed  with  Bayard. 

I  introduced  him  to  Cousin  Elinor,  whose  cheeks 

flushed  softly  as  their  eyes  met.    Bayard's  good  looks 

are  irresistible.    I  can't  say  I  felt  particularly  pleased. 
What  are  you  doing  after  the  theatre,  Charlie  ?  " 

he    asked    genially.      "We   are   going   to   have   a 

bit   of  supper   at   the   Carlton,  shall    we   make    a 

table  of  four?" 

"  P^  five,  if  you  please,"  1  said.  "  A  friend  of  mine, 
I'aul  Beck,  is  to  meet  us  there;  he  couldn't  come 
with  us  to-night." 

"And  wasn't  much  wanted,  I  fancy,"  laughed 
Bayard,  with  an  admiring  glance  at  the  blushine 
Ehnor  "We'll  meet  at  the  door,  then."  he  added, 
and  drive  over  together.  Mrs  Nugent  says  you 
treated  her  shamefully.  You  can  make  it  up  at 
supper  while  Miss  Gibson  looks  after  poor  me." 

Beck  was  a  few  minutes  late  when  we  got  to  the 
supper  room,  and  we  waited  for  him.  Mrs  Nugent 
had  captured  me  forthwith  without  resistance,  and 
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turned  Elinor  over  to  Bayard.  Never  were  two 
beautiful  women  in  more  striking  contrast.  The 
httle  widow  was  a  rich  brunette,  dark  as  the  nurse 
was  fair  but  beautifully  made  with  dusky  damask 
Cheeks,  black  eyes  and  hair,  and  a  faint  dark  shade 
over  her  upper  lip. 

"I  was  longing  to  have  a  word  with  you,"  she 
whispered,  as  we  stood  waiting  for  Beck.  "  Why 
have  you  deserted  me  ?    I  thought " 

But  at  that  moment  Beck  came  up  with  apologies. 
We  sat  down  to  a  small  round  table,  and  the  talk 
became  general. 

"What  shall  we  have?"  I  asked,  taking  up  the 
menu.  '^ 

"Oysters,  anyway,  to  begin  with."  said  Bayard. 

"But  oysters  mean  typhoid,"  protested  Mrs  Nevil 
Nugent,  with  a  fascinating  little  shudder,  "  and  I'm 
horribly  afraid  of  sickness." 

"Nonsense,  little  lady,"  he  returned,  "these  are 
Red  Bank  oysters  from  Ireland.  They  came  out 
of  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic,  and  there  never  was 
a  microbe  within  a  hundred  miles  of  them." 

"What  do  you  say,  Elinor?"  I  asked.  "You're  a 
microbe  expert." 

"  I  vote  for  oysters,"  Elinor  said,  and  oysters  were 
ordered. 

I'm  not  going  to  describe  the  supper.  Amid  the 
lively  throng  in  that  brightly-lit.  flower-bedecked  hall 
where  the  music  played  a  soft  second  to  the  talk* 
there  was  no  gayer  party  than  ours.  Elinor  sat 
on  one  side  of  me  and  Mrs  Nugent  on  the  other. 
Captain  Bayard  sat  next  Elinor,  and  Beck  opposite 
me  made  up  the  circle. 

The  oysters  were  followed  by  dressed  crab  d  la 
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Morgan,  hissing  hot  in  their  own  shells.  The  ladies 
had  softly  foaming  moselle  with  the  faint  bouquet  of 
muscatel,  and  the  men  double  extra  dry  champagne 
with  as  much  and  as  little  flavour  as  soda  water. 
The  talk  was  mere  gay  nonsense,  chatter  for  the 
most  part,  but  now  and  again  Mrs  Nugent  whispered 
soft  reproaches  for  my  neglect  which  I  found  it 
difficult  to  parry.  To  me,  at  least,  the  break  up  of 
the  party  came  rather  as  a  relief.  Beck  and  I 
strolling  home  together  with  cigars  alight  through 
the  lamp-lit  streets,  had  little  notion  that  the  curtain 
had  rung  down  on  the  first  act  of  a  tragedy. 

About  a  fortnight  later  my  sister  and  I  were  dining 
alone.  I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  governor, 
who  had  been  over  worked,  had  been  ordered  off  for  a 
long  sea  voyage  during  the  recess.  For  a  day  or  two 
before  I  had  been  feeling  a  bit  seedy,  dull,  headachy, 
and  low-spirited,  I,  who  had  never  been  ill  in  my  life 
before.    Gertrude  was  quick  to  notice  it. 

"What's  the  matter,  Charlie  ? "  she  said,  when  we 
got  to  the  drawing-room.  "  You  neither  eat,  drink,  nor 
talk  for  the  last  few  days,  but  sit  like  a  '  merryman 
moping  mum,  who  drinks  no  drop  and  who  craves 
no  crumb.'    Are  you  by  any  chance  in  love?" 

"Nothing  to  talk  of,  I  feel  a  bit  hipped,  that's  all. 
Sing  me  something." 

She  sang  me  that  song  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's, 
the  best  thing,  they  say  themselves,  that  they  had  ever 
wrote.  I  leant  over  her  while  I  sang,  and  I  fdt  I 
could  not  stand  without  leaning  on  the  piano. 

I  don't  know  whether  I  should  mention  such  a 
trifle,  but  it  may  make  clearer  what  happened  later. 
As  she  sang  I  noticed  the  sweetest,  purest  scent  of 
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"  What  is  the  perfume,  Gerty  ? "  I  asked.    "  Where 
have  you  got  it  ?  " 

"Attar  of  roses,"  she  rephed  smihng,  "the  sweetest 
perfume  m  the  wide  world  and  about  the  dearest. 

r  "IJ*'*.  °^°""  o'  a  crimson  wilderness, 

The  breath  of  myriad  roses  men  combine 
In  one  sweet  essence.' 

You  know  the  lines  of  course.  Half  a  drop  fills  the 
room  with  it.    Just  look  at  that." 

tJ'^f^  ^^^  *  *'"^  *""'*^*  ^^^P^^  somewhat  like 
the  feeder  of  a  fountain  pen,  only  ever  so  much 
shorter,  not  quite  an  inch  in  length,  I  should  say. 
The  bulb  was  shiny  black  rubber,  and  the  shanklet 
fine  gold  terminating  in  a  rather  sharp  point. 

"The  newest  toy  in  scent-bottles.  You  carry  it 
on  your  chain  or  in  your  glove.  There  is  no  trouble 
with  a  stopper  and  no  fear  it  will  spill.  Hold  your 
hand."  ^ 

She  squeezed  the  bulb,  a  tiny  amber-coloured  bead 
showed  itself  at  the  point  and  dropped  into  my 
open  palm.  It  was  as  sweet  as  the  scent  of  a  rose 
garden  in  full  bloom. 

During  the  terrible  weeks  that  followed,  weeks  of 
pam,  delirium,  and  utter  lassitude  the  sweet  perfume 
of  the  roses  was  vaguely  with  me,  mingling  strangely 
with  my  dreams,  full  of  bewildering  associations  that 
seemed  to  elude  my  feeble  questioning. 

For  the  next  morning  an  unmistakable  fever 
declared  itself  Dr  Strong,  who  was  sent  for  in 
hot  haste,  hunted  for  and  found  the  one  or  two 
msignificant  little  brown  specks  which  tell  the 
expert  that  the  deadly  microbe  of  typhoid  is  at 
work. 

There  was  a  stand  up  fight  between  Gertrude  and 
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the  doctor  about  the  nursing.  Of  course  I  did  not 
know  this  at  the  time,  afterwards  they  told  me 
Dr  Strong  wanted  to  send  straight  off  for  Nurse 
Gibson  to  look  after  me.  "She  is  the  best  nurse  in 
the  world.  Lady  Gertrude,"  he  said,  "what  she  does 
not  know  about  fever  is  not  worth  knowing" 

It  was   no  use.    Dear  old   Gertrude.  God   bless 
her,  wouldn't  have  any  one. 

"  I  couldn't  bear  it.  doctor,  while  I  am  here  to 
nurse  h.m.  You  don't  know  what  Charlie  and  I 
are  to  each  other.  If  you  tell  me  what  to  do  I'li 
do  It.  never  fear.  Just  give  me  a  trial,  that's  all  I 
ask.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  you  may  send  for 
your  Nurse  Gibson  or  nurse  anything  else  you  like" 
It  IS  not  easy  to  refuse  Gertrude  when  she  sets 
her  heart  on  a  thing,  as  I  ought  to  know.  She  got 
her  trial,  and  after  the  first  day  or  two  even  Dr 
btrong  had  no  desire  to  change. 

Her  work  was  cut  out  for  her,  for  I  got  the  fever 
hot  and  strong  and  no  mistake.  She  was  as  patient 
as  an  angel,  as  untiring  and  as  obedient  as  an 
automaton. 

I  don't  like  to  think  of  that  time  even  now.  much 
less  even  write  about  it.  I  was  scorching  hot  and 
deadly  cold  by  turns  and  horribly  restless.  My 
body  was  full  of  pains,  but  worst  of  all  were  the 
wild  inconsequent  dreams  that  plagued  me. 

I  was  always  slipping  over  a  precipice,  grasping 
the  sharp  edges  of  the  stones  with  hands  that  pained 
and  bled,  but  always  slipping,  slipping,  until  at  last 
I  went  off  into  delirium. 

One  evening  at  dusk-how  well  I  remember  it- 
I  seemed  to  come  out  of  the  darkness  into  heat  and 
pam  and  nameless  fear.     It  was  very  still  and  dark 
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The  room  was  empty,  only  a  night-light  burning  on 
the  wash-hand  stand  behind  the  water-jug  made  the 
shadows  sway  uneasily  on  the  ceiling. 

I  was  always  noted  in  the  family  for  the  keenness  of 
my  hearmg.  Just  then  my  senses  seemed  unnaturally 
acute.    There  was  a  whispering  in  the  next  room 

could  distinguish  at  first  only  the  low  notes  of 
Or  Strong  and  the  pure  tone  of  my  sister's  voice. 
In  a  little  while  the  sound  shaped  themselves  into 
words. 

"  There  is  no  use  trying  to  hide  it  from  you,"  the 
doctor  said.  "He  is  really  bad.  His  temperature 
just  now  was  a  hundred  and  five,  it  hardly  falls  at 
all  in  the  morning.  The  fever  is  burning  him  away. 
It  puzzles  me  horribly  where  he  got  such  a  dose  of 
it.  Mr  Beck  mentioned  an  oyster  supper  some  time 
ago ;  of  course  oysters  sometimes  give  typhoid,  but 
rarely,  and  only  when  they  are  contaminated.  These 
were  not,  I  should  say.  No  one  else  at  the  supper 
got  typhoid,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out." 

Gertrude  cut  him  short. 

"  Is  he  in  great  danger,  doctor  ? ' 

"There  is  always  great  danger  in    >    hoid." 

She  changed  the  form  of  the  question 

"Is  there  any  hope?" 

He  replied  after  an  omnous  pause  with  the 
foolish  old  formula.  "While  there  is  life  there's 
hope."  But  from  the  tone  of  his  voice  I  knew 
he  had  none.  But  even  then  my  brave  sister  did 
not  despair. 

"  God  willing,  doctor, "  she  said,  "  I  will  pull  him 
back  to  life,  see  if  I  don't.     I  won't  let  him  go." 

Then  the  doctor  went  out,  and  she  stole  noiselessly 
bad     into   the   dimly  lit    room.      As    I    lay  there 
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lenience  o?h'"T   '  '^"'"  ''"^  '""^  ^*'*  ^»^«"  »"« 
sentence  of  death  was  pronounced.     I  fancy  I  am  as 

dZh  Vo"v?H  "''^"/,^-«  -  time  to^hinIc  of 
death.     Boy  ard  man  I  have  risked  my  life  freely 

trembled  w.th  fear-fear  and  a  sickening  self-pitying 
revolt  agau^st  death.     I  was  sick  with  foathing^a? 

powers  of  enjoyment   I   had   heretofore   found   the 
world  a  very  pleasant  place  to  live  in.     It  was  almost 

mto  bleak  obhv.on.     For  a  man  in  the  flush  of  life 
death  IS  mercifully  impossible  to  realise.     But  now 
w.th  a  vn^idness  that  was  agony  intolerable    I  saw 
dim  it.       ""r"     ^'°"'  ^^^''  ^  ^^y  "motionless  the 

<^k  whe'n  r'"  ''%''T  ?°"  ^°"'^  ^"^^  f^'  -d 
wTre  Ln^  '"',1.''""^'  ^^""^'y-  »^  'f  the  thing 
aZr  t^^fT^  ^^^'^  "^y  ^y^''  '  «*^  her  bendini 
coTd  f^ce  'h  "'  ^^'  '^°PP'"S  *^^"  °"  the  poo? 
thi?  fcl,  iL  ^  '°"'l  "°'  ^""''  ''^^'"2  the  lifeless  hWd 
that  fell  back  on  the  coverlet.     I  was  gone  lost  in 

no  hmgness.  and  life  moved  on  without  me  as'  b^forl 

hkl  ZT%  \  T:'  ^.'  '=°'''^'  •■"  "^y  »^"^t  to  feel 
frlJ-  n^"*  '"^^^  '^^^'^  the  first  resolved  to  be 
tt  dcJ^tf  i  7**='  ^"'  ''^•^  "  -»^-t  I  did  feel  afte^ 
he  doctor  had  pronounced  sentence  as  I  lay  there 
stanng  death  in  the  face.  ^ 

When  pain    physical  or  mental,  grows  too  great 
for  human  endurance,  it  brings  mercfful  unconscbus 
fol  n     ?"?  '"°''  '  ^"^'"^  '"to  delirium.    So  day 
rn-sery.     All  through,  as  I  have  afterwards  known. 
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my  sister  watched   me  with   the   untiring  patience 
of  an  angel. 

Then,  gradually  by  slow  degrees,  with  many 
relapses,  the  fever  ebbed  away  and  left  me,  and  I 
came  back  from  the  valley  of  Death,  safe  indeed, 
but  feeble  as  a  new-born  child. 
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"A  MIRACLE."  said  Dr  Strong.  " You  pulled  him 
through,  Lady  Gertrude,  alone  you  did  it.  I  may 
frankly  say  I  had  no  hope.  He  must  have  a  con- 
stitution of  wrought  steel.  But  now  that  the  patient 
IS  safe  he  must  have  a  nurse." 

"Oh,  doctor,  don't  ask  me  to  give  up  just  yet." 

"I  don't  ask,  I  command.  I  won't  come  again 
while  you  are  here.     You  must  go  away." 

"  I  surrender,  doctor,  on  conditions.  My  brother's 
great  friend.  Mr  Beck,  has  promised  to  come  when 
I  go,  to  t^ke  charge." 

"That's  fine!     Mr   Beck   can   be  trusted,  and    I 

mean  to  put  in  two  nurses  when  you  go.  night  and 

day.     ihats  a  compliment,  no  one  woman   could 

«    y®"''  P'^<=e-     Nurse  Gibson  will  be  one." 

*u' ^'°'".,*^'''    Gertrude    unhesitatingly,    "I    don't 
think  so. 

"  She  is  the  best." 

"That  may  be,  but  I  don't  like  her.  Let  us  have 
the  second  and  third  best,  if  you  please." 

She  confessed  to  me  afterwards  she  thought  Elinor 
was  m  love  with  me.  "  She  called  so  often  to  enquire, 
and  I  did  not  want  any  of  that  kind  of  nonsense." 
said  my  sister. 
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Nu^^Gr^,.^'"^  was  Installed  as  day  nurse  and 

Nurse   Granley  as   night,   and    Beck   occupied   the 

com   next  to   mine.     He  did   not  tell   me  at  the 

t.me    but  he  had  a  dodge  arranged  by  which    he 

was  deeply  interested  in  bacteriology,  and  the  doctor 
t<^fh  m  offt?:-  'J'k!^"^  '"  intelligent  curiosity: 
^  m  cmJ,  '^''"'^'^  ""^  '^""^'^  him  all  his 

which  It  appears  is  a  kind  of  beef-tea  the  brutes 
enjoy  when  they  can't  get  into  a  man. 

r.iA  \fT  '''■°"^''''  ^  R'^«'  horribly  hungry  and 

Flavourless  slops  »ere  all  I  had  to  eat  and  little 

Its?:?.  "V'-''"""  ""■"  '••"'f-  -ch  eni^S 

a  dn^Lrf.  f  ''T"!."-  ."''  "Pf*"''  f<"-  food  ^a» 
a  drunkards  for  drink,  the  craving  as  strone    the 

dtttwl'r'he""- ..'  t"  "°'  '"  "«  ""'  "^"-^  ^' 
cH.ce.„ei*eptiX*-.'r- 

onlv  ih;^   !,  '"""^  "'■'•=«  <■">">  'h«  shop  with 

only  the  words  m  a  woman's  hand,  •■  To  dear  Charlie  " 

.h      ,i  7'  """^""''  P""''"'"'.  "-ore  parHcular  even 
;"ci  Uv  wh°;;  f  r  ?/' '  "•<"""  "•  and  stuldn' 

S  and  grll^'r  a"ve     """"'  "^  """""f"' 

^.  at  thaf  feL™~    the  trrTh"""  ""^  ""=^  "=« 
hav»  o^o*       /•  ^'^'*'^'  *"ey  must  certainly 

have  cost  a  fortune,  but  he  eyed  and  sniffed  them 
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suspiciously,  almost  contemptuously.  Then  he  got  a 
magnifying  glass  and  kept  at  it  so  long  that  I  sot 
impatient 

"  What  the  deuce  are  you  fussing  over,  old  man  ?  " 
1  said  at  last.  "  One  could  think  it  was  a  bundle 
of  stale  vegetables  instead  of  a  basket  of  hot-house 
fruit.  Be  decent  for  once  and  hand  them  over,  I'm 
famishing." 

"Easy  does  it,  you  glutton,  fruit  gives  typhoid 
sometimes  as  well  as  oysters." 

"  Don't  be  a  donkey,  not  fruit  like  that  I  " 

"  I'm  not  so  sure,  the  oysters  seemed  good  too. 
Look  at  this — first  swear  you  won't  grab." 

He  passed  me  a  magnifying  glass  and  held  a  peach 
under  it.  On  the  glossy  rose  and  green  velvet  of  the 
fruit  I  saw  two  or  three  little  beads  of  juice. 

"That's  nothing,"  I  said. 

"It's  the  same  with  the  grapes,"  he  answered 
gravely. 

"Something  pricked  them." 

"  Yes,  something  pricked  them,  but  what  ?  " 

"  A  thorn,  I  suppose." 

"  Vines  have  no  thorns,  nor  peach  trees." 
^  "I  think  you  have  gone  dotty. old  man,"  I  retorted- 
"  It's  all  right     Hand  me  over  my  property." 

"  Not  a  scrap  until  Dr  Strong  sees  it,  anyway,  and 
I'll  find  out  which  of  your  girls  really  sent  it  Keep 
cool,  Charlie,  there  is  no  sense  in  getting  riled,  I 
could  lick  you  with  my  little  finger.  You  will  have 
your  arrowroot  in  half  an  hour  with  barley  water  to 
follow,  and  there  is  a  promise  of  a  bit  of  sole  and  a 
half  glass  of  sherry  and  water  to-morrow  if  you  are 
a  good  boy." 

"Slops  and  scraps,"  I  groaned,  "  that's  just  what  is 
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trifle  i.  of  inter...  i„  .^ick  ^^  ^''"'  ■"""' 

I  li»d  heard  that  meek  little  Nurse  Gra»  h.A  . 

Her  g™.,  confidante  in  he'  lole  "ftL  TIT"- 

^^o'i^-j^^eVSSdr-s^j-^^^^ 

were  the  chief  topics  of  discussion.      Nuri^  GrLv 

Kor  rr  it-rs'  /Zti-f  • 

tell  it  """"''  *''="  '  '<"»«  to 
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Nurse  Gray  wm  at  her  early  dinner.  She  had 
always  dinner  in  my  room  at  two  o'clock  to  the 
second,  for  like  most  meek  little  women  Nurse  Gray 
had  a  hearty  appetite  and  liked  punctuality  at  meals. 
The  cover  was  off  her  dish  of  cutlets  and  the  claret 
was  in  her  glass  when  the  bell  of  the  telephone  rang 
furiously. 

"Hallo!"  I  shouted  into  the  receiver,  and  was 
answered  by  a  man's  excited  voice:  "Is  Nurse 
Gray  there?" 

"For  you,  nurse,"  I  called  out,  and  at  once  she 
leaped  from  the  table  and  ran  across  the  room. 
I  could  hear  her  terrified  whisper :  "It  must  be 
Jack." 

"Yes,  yes,"  I  heard  her  voice  on  the  telephone 
trembling  with  excitement.  "  Oh,  1  can't,  I  really 
can't.  It's  impossible.  Don't  say  that.  Indeed  I 
would  if  I  could.  Anything  in  the  world  for  you. 
Oh  I"  ' 

The  second  "oh"  was  even  more  pitiful  than 
the  first  Passionate  love  and  dismay  were  in 
the  sound. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  said  again, "  just  wait  one  moment." 

She  turned  to  me. 

"  It's  Jack,  Lord  Kirwood,  he  wants  me  to  meet  him 
at  once.  He  says  it  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death.  I 
won't  be  half  an  hour  away.    May  I  go  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  little  woman,  you  may  go.  Take  your 
own  time,  I  will  be  here  when  you  come  back.  I  do 
hope  it  is  a  false  alarm." 

With  an  "Oh,  thank  you  I"  that  came  from  the 
very  bottom  of  her  heart  she  snatched  up  her  nurse's 
bonnet  and  cloak  and  vanished. 

Hot  dinner  lay  neglected  on  the  table.    From  the 
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moment  the  telephone  rang  she  never  gave  it  a 

cu?"^';uS'    ''""**   P*^""'*   °f   the    dish    of 
cut  ..n  tickled   my  nostrils,  the  ruddy  glow  of  the 

L  n  ^  .r  ''""  ".T^y^*'^'  '^''  those  who  have  never 
knovvn  th  Hp.  ;d  famine,  excuse  is  impossible 
rh^..;h(  of  un,  .tected  food  drew  me  as  a  magnet 

drm<r.-J    v'h  h^aor  to  his  lips. 

Vvhrt  a  laufeo  ;;il  have  at  the  doctor.  I  thought,  as 
f  J-.^:  rcJ  out  n.  bed  It  was  the  first  time  my  feet 
fiac  touch.  :  ^.ound  for  many  a  long  day.  and  I 
a  r.<  -c  .vent  over  on  my  head,  I  had  not  dreamt 
I  wa.  .0  weak.     My  knees  felt  quite  loose  as  if  the 

Zln  R  *  .r  ""I'*'^  ^"^  ^'^"^'^^  tightening  up 
aganv  But  the  sight  and  the  smell  of  the  food 
pulled  me  together. 

tofhniu"'"/,'^'*''  'T'"^  '"'^  *"°"  '^^  roo"^ 

a^H  .t'",      ^''*  **""  '^"'^  "'«  ""^«''  '"<^'  and  chair 
and  all-I  was  a  mere  featherweight  at  the  time- 

LT  "w"?  }'^^l^y  ^'^  *°  ^^-    Screwing  my 
head  round   I  found  Beck's  laughing  face  dole  to 

hu'  ;TV°"  ^°">  .^''"''"•"  '^•^  «'^'  ^'th  that  smile  of 
his  that  made  it  impossible  to  be  vexed.     Then  in 

a  grave  tone  as  he  helped  me  unresisting  back  to 

^.A  .  ^°"  "'^^'  ""^"^  ^°"'^  y°"  know  what 
the  doctor  says?  Where  is  Nurse  Gray  ?  Why  has 
sfte  left  you  to  your  own  evil  devices?" 

A  little  sulkily  I  told  him  why  she  had  gone  and 
when.  He  whistled  softly  as  he  listened  "J 
wonder  I     he  whispered  to  himself,  but  I  heard. 
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"What  do  you  wonder?"  I  asked,  a  little  crossly, 
I'm  afraid.    My  disappointment  still  rankled. 
"  I  wonder  if  Nurse  Gray  met  her  sweetheart,  if 

there  was  any  sweetheart  to  meet,  if " 

"  If  you  are  hinting  at  any  trick  on  Nurse  Gray's 
part,"  I  interrupted, "  you  are  quite  out.  I  never  saw 
a  little  woman  more  unmistakably  excited  and  in 
earnest." 

"  I  am  not  hinting  at  anything  about  Nurse  Gray 
except  that  perhaps  she  made  a  little  mistake.  How- 
ever, we  shall  see." 

A  quarter  of  a  hour  later  we  did  see.  Nurse  Gray 
came  back  in  a  fluster,  very  puzzled  and  not  a  little 
frightened.  There  was  no  one  to  meet  her,  no  sign  of 
any  one.  "  Perhaps  he  is  dead,"  she  faltered  on  the 
point  of  tears. 

Beck  consoled  her.  1  le  has  a  wonderful  way  with 
women.  I  have  heard  that  his  father,  who  could  not 
have  been  nearly  so  good-looking  as  the  son,  had  the 
same  knack. 

"Don't  fret,  nurse,"  he  said.  "If  I'm  right  it 
wasn't  your  Jack  that  was  on  the  telephone." 
She  gave  a  little  gasp  of  relief. 
"Oh,  I'm  sure  you  are  right,"  she  cried  out. 
"For  a  moment  I  half  doubted  that  it  was  his 
voice.  But  why  should  any  one  pretend  to  be 
Jack  just  to  frighten  me?  Who  could  have 
pretended  it?" 

"  That's  just  what  we  have  to  find  out  if  we  can," 
Beck  answered.  "  Meanwhile  your  dinner  has  got 
quite  cold.  I  shall  ring  to  have  something  hot 
brought." 

"  It  doesn't  matter  in  the  least,"  she  protested.  "  I 
can  never  forgive  myself  for  deserting  my  patient  .^iie 
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thilLl"  "°t  a'^'ays  easy  to  find  out  what  any  one 
thinks  even  by  asking  them,"  said  Beck 

I  was  very  grateful  that  he  did  not  tell  the  nurse  of 
my  raid  on  her  meal,  though  I  fancy  it  was  for  her 
sake  rather  than  mine  he  refrained,  she  was  already 
so  pitifully  remorseful.  ^ 

r,f  *''''*  x^^i"'^  "^'"^  "°^  ^^'^  '"'^  ^hen  nr  Strong 

heard  of  my  escapade  that  I  felt  as  ashamed  as  a 
school-boy  caught  in  some  bit  of  tomfoolery. 

eaten  rt"."i"  '^^">'^^^  ^urt  me  so  much  if  I  had 
eaten  it  ?    I  ventured. 

"  It  would  have  meant  certain  death."  he  answered 
gravely,  nothmg  could  have  saved  you  from  a  fatal 
relapse. 

"By  Jove !  I  had  a  narrow  escape.  I  don't  want 
to  die  yet  awhile,  not  it.  the  least.  But  can  any 
one  guess  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  the  trick 
played  on  Nurse  Gray?  Some  silly  practical  joke. 
I  suppose.  •'       ' 

"  A  prett)'  grim  joke.  I  fancj,"  said  Beck.  " Have 
>  ou  examined  the  fruit  yet.  doctor  ?  ' 

The  doctor  nodded.  "  It  was  as  you  suspected." 
Then  as  he  was  going  out  of  the  room  he  whispered 
«n  a  voice  not  meant  for  my  ear :  "  It's  a  queer 
busmess  altogether,  a  d— d  queer  business  I 
can  make  nothing  of  it." 

JJ  ";.'^ '  '*."'■  ^^'^  "'^ '"  »»»• »»"'« low 

^ne.      'We  used   to   play   a   game   of   hide-and- 

Z\u         I  """  *  ^y     ^^'^  '^"^  '^^^'  got  near 
he  thing  that  was  hidden  the  other  chap,  cried. 

You  re   warm  I '      When    he   got    very    n«ir.   they 
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I'm  infernally  hot  at  present, 


cried,  'You're  hot!' 
doctor." 

Some  one  has  said  that  it  is  worth  while  having 
pain  to  be  rid  of  it.  It  is  worth  while  being  sick  to 
be  well  again.  Enjoyment  comes  by  contrast,  and 
convalescence  almost  pays  for  fever.  It  is  a  new  life 
when  all  food  is  ambrosia  and  all  drink  nectar,  and 
the  worid  and  the  pet  pie  in  it  seem  all  the  pleasanter 
from  one's  having  come  so  near  to  losing  them. 

As  I  sat  in  my  easy  chair  I  felt  a  newly  awakening 
vigour  warming  all  my  veins,  as  one  can  fancy  old 
earth  feels  when  winter  is  pa-t  and  genial  spring 
comes  again.  My  father  had  returned  post  haste, 
Gertrude  was  with  me  continuously,  and  I  saw  Beck 
every  other  day.     Truly  it  was  good  to  be  alive. 

I  had  lots  of  congratulations,  and  among  others  a 
cordial  letter  from  Cousin  Elinor,  with  a  startling 
piece  of  news  in  the  postscript. 

"  How  shall  I  tell  you  ?  "  the  postscript  ran.  "  I 
wonder  will  you  be  glad  or  sorry  to  hear  it !  I  am 
engaged  to  be  married  to  Captain  Bayard.  We  both 
hope  you  and  your  father  will  be  pleased.  May  we 
call  and  see  you  some  day.  Nurse  Gray  tells  me  you 
are  almost  quite  well  again.     Please  don't  say  '  no.' " 

I  tossed  the  letter  over  to  Beck,  who  happened  to 
be  in  the  room  at  the  time,  and  watched  him  read  it 
right  down  to  the  postscript. 

"  Oh ! "  he  said,  when  he  had  finished,  just  as  a  man 
says  "  oh  "  when  you  tell  him  the  answer  of  a  riddle 
that  has  puzzled  him.  He  kept  on  staring  at  the 
letter. 

"  Well,"  I  asked.  "  what  answer  shall  I  give  ? " 
"  Answer  to  what .' " 
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"  To  the  letter,  stupid.  Shall  I  ask  them  to  come  ? 
You  are  the  major-domo,  you  know.  If  you  say 
come  they  cometh,  go  and  they  goeth.  It  will  do 
me  good  to  see  the  all-conquering  Captain  capti:  ed 
at  last.    Well?" 

Still  Beck  waited  silent  again  for  a  full  minute  as 
Jf  weighing  a  weighty  question.     I  had  to  ask  him  a 
third  time. 
"  To  be  or  not  to  be,  Paul .'     Wake  up,  man." 
"  Let  us  have  them  by  all  means,"  he  said  at  last 
"  It  will  be  very  interesting." 

"  We'll  make  a  little  luncheon -party  of  it  here  in 
my  room,  you  and  I,  and  the  Captain  and  his  lady- 
love, and  we'll  drink  the  health  of  the  turtle  doves." 

"  And  the  doctor,"  Beck  said.  "  I  beg  you  won't 
leave  out  the  doctor." 

"  To  frighten  away  microbes  from  our  love  feast," 
I  said,  laughing.  "All  right,  we'll  have  the  doctor. 
Get  the»n  to  come  a  little  while  before  lunch,  I  want 
to  talk  with  Elinor." 

She  came  early.  I  never  saw  her  looking  more 
beautiful,  I  never  saw  any  woman  looking  more 
beautiful.  She  seemed  glorified  by  love.  She  was 
dressed  in  an  empire  gown  of  dove-coloured  silk, 
which  showed  her  superb  figure  to  the  best  advantage 
and  heightened  the  dazzling  purity  of  her  complexion. 
She  wore  a  necklace  ol  turquoises,  and  I  noticed  a 
little  toy  scent-bottle  like  Gertrude's  hanging  on  her 
chain.  Bayard  followed,  looking  shy  and  shamefaced, 
as  engaged  men  will  when  they  have  been  a  bit  lively 
on  their  own  account. 

"From  what  Nurse  Gray  tells  me,"  she  said,  "you 
have  had  a  close  shave,  Charlie.  You  must  be 
careful  still ;  you  are  not  yet  out  of  the  wood.     I  have 
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known    fatal   relapses  when    the   patient   appeared 
perfectly  well."  fp«»fca 

"Hallo,  hallo,   Nell."    cried    Bayard  impatiently, 
don  t  you   play  the  blooming  Cassandra.     Eveiy 
man   has  to  die  sometime,  and   it  doesn't  help  to 
tnmk  too  much  about  it." 

"  You  are  right,  dear,"  she  answered.    "  It  doesn't 
nelp  to  think  too  much  about  it." 

She  turned  to  him  as  she  spoke.      If  ever  love 
Shone  from  a  woman's  eyes  it  shone  from  hers  tL  n 
Her  whole  soul  seemed  to  go  out  into  her  gaze,    ire 
trembled  a  little  and  leaned  towards  him,  as  if  dra    1 
by  a  power  stronger  than  herself     It  was  adoration 
1  surprised  m  the  momentary  meeting  of  their  eyes 
Ihe  man  was.  I  thought,  less  infatuated   than   the 
woman.     It  was  not  love  so  much  as  protection  and 
encouragement  that  I  read  in  his  face.     Tall,  strong 
and  handsome  as   Apollo,  with  a  reckless  gallantn^ 
m  his  air  that  time  out  of  mind  had  captured  the 

irj  a:d  sr  it."^  "^'"^'  "-''''>'  *°  ^•"  ^"^  ^'--•' 

fr.  ''^^k'^'^u'*'''.  P'*'*"''*'  ^^""y  '""^e  Standing  there 
tojjether  h.s  hand  laid  lightly  on  her  shoulder  I 
confess  for  a  moment  I  felt  near  envying  him  the 
worship  of  that  beautiful  woman,  whom  I  had  come 
so  near  lovmg  myself. 
At  that  instant  Beck  entered  the  room  in  a  hurry 

still  IZa-  """Vl  ^'' '  '"**  ^°'  '^"^  '^^y-  ^^^  ^^^ 

St,  I  standmg.  I  have  never  seen  Beck  so  awkward 
oeiore.  I  could  not  imagine  him  so  awkward.  In 
h.s  haste  he  tripped  on  one  of  the  legs  of  the  chair 
and  stumbled  against  Elinor  so  violently  that  she 
ab^ost  fell  Naturally  ne  was  profu^i^  .n  hi! 
apoIog.e.s,  which  were  smilingly  accepted.     Presently 
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the  talk  became  general,  and  we  heard  the  news  of 
from  fh?""'"*-   I^'  ^*P**'"'  •*  '^"'«1'  ^"  "^tiring 

wa^;.ni^?  K  ''T*''^'  *'**'  '^'^  '^^''^'y  °Pt'""  *hich 
was  one  of  his  charms,  "to  pick  up  some  money 
somehow  to  live  on."  money 

H^l!!'*'??,'*  myself  would  like  to  help."  I  ventured. 

nni  kL  * ^  u  *'.  '^  ^^'^  "°*'°"  P'^^'^'^d  him.  "  I  shall 
only  be  too  thankful."  he  said.  "  I  niake  no  pretence 
of  bemg  proud.  So  the  money  comes.  I'm  not  at  aU 
particular  where  it  comes  from  or  how  " 

Meanwhile  lunch  had  been  laid  for  five,  and  we 
only  waned  for  the  doctor,  who  came  in  presentT^ 
with  a  small  brown  leather  bag  in  his  hand  ^ 

.i^     I  '\*  °"  ""y  "^^^  '^^"^  ^'»»»  Beck  at  the  other 
u     A    -^^  **"^  *°"P  was  aboi    vo  be  served  I  saw  her 

th?t  .h    .t,'"''*'^  *°  ^"^  ^"*'"-  '^"^  »  "ot-ed  then 
hat  the  l.ttle  scent-bottle  I  had  seen  when  she  came 

n  was  gone.     At  the  same  moment  she  discovered 
the  loss  and  I  was  amazed  at  the  look  of  surprise  and 

n  Tk  ^*'  ^^""^  T  ^""^  ^y^"'  ^*»*^"  her  fingers  felt 
for  the  tnnket.  and  could  not  find  it 

"  You  have  lost  something  ? "  I  said 

her  1°.*I''7h'  '*'*'•  ''""T'''^  °"*^  '^^  '^  fl"h  on 

anv  cnn  J     ^"^   '"'^   ^^^^'y    P*"°^-      "  Nothing   of 
any  consequence. '  ** 

"I   fancy  this  is  yours,  Miss  Gibson."  said  Paul 

1Z7.'''"  '"'"  -'^"^-^"'<^  -  the  hollow  of  his 
palm,  but  makmg  no  motion  to  restore  .t.  Nor  did 
Its  owner  claim  its  return. 

Dr  Strong  and  Beck  exchanged  glances. 
ic      Zl'  "  .?"'=»hing  I  wish  to  show  you.  Lord 
Kirwood,"  said  the  doctor,  rising. 

I   knew  vajiuel>-  that  sn„K   tragedy  was  close  at 
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hand.  All  four  sat  silent  at  the  table,  waiting. 
Elinor's  beautiful  face  was  set  and  pale  as  death,  her 
eyes  turned  in  pitiful  appeal  to  her  lover. 

The  doctor  took  from  his  bag  a  microscope,  a 
glass  tube  with  a  cotton  wool  stopper  one-fourth 
full  of  .some  mud-coloured  fluid,  a  silver  wire  with 
a  glass  handle  and  a  tiny  loop  at  the  point,  a  spirit 
lamp  and  some  small  glass  slide.s. 

Dipping  the  silver  wire  in  the  glass  tube  he  brought 
out  the  tiniest  drop  of  the  mud-coloured  mixture 
on  its  point.  He  touched  the  point  on  the  glass 
plate,  and  then  held  the  wire  over  the  spirit  lamp 
until  it  grew  to  white  heat.  The  slides  he  arranged 
one  over  the  other  in  the  microscope,  which  he  set 
on  the  table  before  me. 

I  saw  a  round,  semi-transparent  white  disc  with 
a  line  of  purer  white  running  through  the  middle. 

"  That  is  the  hanging  edge  of  the  drop,"  the  doctor 
explained.  "  Not  a  ten-thousandth  part  of  the  drop  is 
within  the  field  of  the  microscope,  you  might  as  well 
expect  to  see  all  England  from  the  top  of  a 
monument.  Look  at  the  left-hand  side,  close  to  the 
line.  The  microbes  congregate  at  the  edge,  they 
are  keen  on  oxygen.  Touch  the  regulator  and 
bring  the  lens  to  your  own  focus." 

There  was  no  need.  In  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
disc  I  could  see  myriad  whitish  dots  shaped  some- 
what like  canary  seed  moving  rapidly  to  and  fro. 
Now  and  then  something  like  a  tiny  white  snake, 
thin  as  a  hair  but  as  long  as  a  dozen  of  the  dots, 
would  go  wriggling  through  the  swarm. 

"Are  those  curious  little  white  dots  and  hair 
serpents  microbes?"  I  asked,  but  even  as  1  asked 
I  knew. 
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It  was  Beck  that  answered. 

.1  l^^^T  *''^  '"•"°*>««  of  typhoid."  he  said.  "  They 
are  from  the  tempting  present  of  fruit  a  kind  friend 
en  you  some  time  ago.  I  enquired  and  found  the 
fruit  was  sent,  not  by  Mrs  Nevil  Nugent  but  by  a 
very  beautiful  fair  woman  with  golden  hair  I  dis' 
covered  .t  was  the  same  lady  who  called  up  Nuri 
Oray  m  her  lover's  name  on  the  '  "phone ' "  He  held 
out^the  scent-bottle  to  Elinor  in'the  hollow  of  hU 

UfiuT-  r."  ^"*"'  ^'"  ^'**'°"'  ^hat  this  pretty 
h ttletnnket  contains?    I  fdt  it  in  that  same  lady's 
glove  when   I  shook  hands  with  her  at  an  oyste 
party  ever  so  long  ago.     I   thought  at  the  t.rie  k 
was  a  nng  turned  round.  I  know  better  now.    Tha 
same  lady  knows  all  about  microbes,  she  knows  al 
about  the  culture  of  the  typhoid  ge;m.     This  ,  tt'e 
nnket  .s  not  filled  with  perfume.  I  fancy,  but  with 
hat  most  deadly  of  all  germ  cultures.     That  nTght 
t  was  used  for  the  oysters  at  the  supper,  to-day^ 
fancy,  ,t  was  intended   for  the  soup      Well.   M  si 
Cbson.  what  have  you  to  say  on  the  subjeci?" 
She  sat  s.lent  and  very  pale,  but  Bayard  never  for 

cyZ^'^I  ^''^"^'      "''   '°'°"^   ^'^^   ^••"h   in   his 
cneeks,  his  voice  was  easy  as  ever 

"Say  nothing,  Nell."  he  advised';  "there  is  some 

ylurLt"  '"    "'   ""*   """"^   *°  '-"«"•-»- 

"he"at  ll"7."°^»^!"2':  '^^  ^'^^^  out  passionately; 
he  at  least  is  quite  innocent." 

'■That's  hardly  accurate."  he  went  on,  pleasantly 
«  ever.    'When  I  told  Nell  more  than  once  that 

Thin?  T'^  ^^  '^  '*'"  *^*^  y^"'  P^»'t'0".  Charlie, 
I  think   she  guessed  what    1    meant.     She's  clever 
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and  I  fancied  she'd  find  a  plan.     I  did  not  enquire 
into  ways  and  means,  I  left  that  to  her.     Of  course 
the  business  of  the  theatre  and  the  supper  was  a 
put  up  job  between  us.    You  need  not  look  at  me 
in  that  fashion.  Charlie.     I  have  killed  a  few  men 
m   my  day   in   honourable  warfare,  decent  fellows 
enough,  I  dare  say,  against  whom  I  had  no  grudge 
anc    nothing    particular   to    gain   by   killing  them. 
Why   should    I   have  any   particular  scruple  about 
one  life  more  or  less— yours,  mine,  or  another's?    The 
real  question  is,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 
Again  it  was  Beck  spoke :  "  Nothing,  if  I  may 
advise." 

"  That's  good  news,  anyway,  old  girl,"  said  Bayard 
as  quietly  as  if  they  were  alone.  "You  are  safe 
quite  safe."  ' 

Beck  turned  to  him. 

"There  is  no  use  trying  again.  Captain  Bayard. 
Lord  Stanton,  as  you  know,  up  to  this  thought  it 
fair  that  the  family  estates,  though  not  entailed, 
should  go  with  the  title.  You  won't  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  he  has  changed  his  mind.  He  made 
h.s  will  yesterday,  by  which,  if  his  son  dies  without 
issue,  all  he  dies  possessed  of  goes  to  his  daughter. 
In  no  case  can  you  touch  a  penny." 

"Then  our  little  game  is  up."  said  Bayard,  still 
to  the  girl,  whose  eyes  never  for  a  moment  left  his 
face  as  if  those  two  were  alone  together  in  the  room 

"  But  you  will  marry  me  all  the  same,  Harrj'.  It's 
not  my  fault.     I  risked  everything  for  your  sake  " 

w"i."*^?^'"  ***  *"»^e««l  '»ghtly.  "Be  reasonable. 
Nell.  Matrimony  without  money  would  be  madness 
for  both.  We  can,  of  course,  go  on  a  little  longer 
as  we  are  going,  if  you  care  to  "-her  cheeks  burned 
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Meanwhile."  he  wen    on    as  ?f  1  '"k  7-  °^   "'y- 
our  presence    "«1  .       L       •     ^*  ***''  J"»*  "ot'c^d 

jiul  over.  *^  '^"'"'"y "'»"  *«« 

A  fortnight  latw.  when  I  had  quite  recovered    I 
WM  sitting  at  breakfast  with  Beck     H,  .^.    j  ' 
over  the  ^.,/,   Tr^^,.,  ^^i.f,",,  "'T^Z 

g£™??  'TAS"  -c^SnSJunt^rt' 
gallant  and   promising   youne   officer    ra«»,-      u 
Cunningham-Bavard   V  r      w-  '    ^^P**'"    H. 

married  to  the  SautifuianHK-  m'  ^"^"^'^^  »°  •^ 
Elinor  Gibson'  Unh  p^ily  ^^^^^^^^ 
the  marriage  Captain  fiay^rdwL  stricken ^I^^k' 
pneumonia  in  its  most  maliCTl^  for.^  w^  *^"  ^^ 
and  beautiful  fiancee  reckW?  ^f  •  r  .-  ""  >'°""? 
on  nursing  him      Shi- ^^        of  mfection,  insisted 

numerous  circle  of  friends"  ^'*'''°"  °^  * 

Th?i!r"*"'°"^"""""*"*^  ^"^  "  I'ni  not  surprised 
The  bacteriologists  have  notyet  discovered  the  Sl^' 
of  those  swift  and  fatal  diseases,  smallpox.  TyolT 

wen  Tnown  Hh  ft  *'^  '''""  ''  pi^umon^l^^ 
hnl  R  !L  *''!  '^^'■^t^'-y-  I  think  I  can  j;ucss 
how  Bayard  caught  his  death."  ^ 
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CHAPTER  XIX 


AN   KPIDEMIC  OF  MURDER 

The  typhoid  microbe  is  a  queer  little  brute,  it  is 
hard  to  realise  that  so  much  eccentricity  can  be 
packed  into  so  small  a  compass  Failing  to  kill  he 
very  often  gives  a  new  constitution.  A  month  after 
my  attack  which  had  brought  me  half  over  the 
threshold  of  Death  I  was  better  than  I  had  ever  been 
in  my  life  before. 

It  was  a  busy  time  in  Parliament,  patching  up  the 
International  Peace  Arbitration  which  is  to  make 
war  impossible,  and  for  which,  so  far  at  least  as 
the  public  is  concerned,  the  governor  and  Stanley 
Colthurst  shared  the  credit  pretty  equally  between 
them,  though  privately  both  confessed  that  Beck 
had  been  the  man  in  the  gap. 

Even  I  had  my  share  of  the  reward.  When  the 
death  of  Lord  Appington  caused  a  reshuffle  of  the 
Cabinet  cards  and  Stanley  Colthurst  went  up,  as 
every  one  expected,  to  the  Colonial  Secretaryship,  I 
was  offered  the  Under-Secretaryship  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  So  far  as  I  could  make  out,  for  the  governor 
is  as  close  as  an  oyster,  he  was  himself  the  only 
member  of  the  Cabinet  who  opposed  the  appoint- 
ment  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  becoming  that 
the  secretary  and  under-secretary  should  be  father 
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•nd  ion.    But  he  was    unanimously  overruled  h^ 

I  strongly  suspect  that  public  spirit  was  not  »h. 
governor's  only  motive  for  opposition      I?  * 

•n  swarmed  back  to     Ja     '^°"'^-'»*  a»«assms  had 
-  i.icu  oacK  to  London  as  rats  to  th»iV  1,  1 

four  different  nationalities      ^  ^  ""'  P°''"^  °^ 

agitator  who  makes  a  snLrh  .u  ?*j        "^^    ^"*'» 

to  please  the  govt^mU'TnHXt'l^^^^^^^ 
a  pickpocket.     But  we  allow  n      •     "/^~*«^  I'l^e 

by  which  "politic.!  ",.„'■        L^  '"  '  ••''"'•'  '"" 
were  liable  to  be  VLS      T'^.""""''''^  """•'<' 

l-l-n,  belon^^lThtl?;"    'ffi  \'  ""  ""'  "«"- 
of  it  himself.  ""  °'''«  •«  <«'k  charge 

A.  m.,   be  im,p„ed  i,  „u«d  an  angry  b„„i„g 
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among  the  anarchists  in  the  wasps'  nest  in  Soho.  It 
the  House  of  Commons  1  was  in  charge,  and  beinj 
a  new  broom,  I  was  determined  to  make  a  clear 
sweep  of  European  refuse  out  of  London.  Mj 
vigour  in  pressing  the  bill  forward  was  resented  an 
vigorously  by  those  for  whom  it  was  intended. 

Every  post  brought  me  a  sheaf  of  letters  full  o 
blood-curdling  threats,  among  which  sudden  deatl 
was  the  lightest  penalty  suggested.  I  went  my  waj 
rejoicing,  not  caring  two  pins  for  their  threats.  Ii 
would  have  taken  a  deal  more  than  that  to  depress 
me  just  then. 

There  is  no  use  delaying  the  confession,  I  was  ir 
love  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  This  confessior 
may  provoke  the  irreverent  laughter  of  the  undis- 
criminating,  Gertrude  certainly  laughed  long  anc 
loud  when  I  told  her,  but  it  was  true  all  the  same 
That  I  had  thought  myself  in  love  before  I  don'l 
deny,  but  how  was  I  to  tell  when  I  had  never  known 
the  real  thing  ?  I  had  all  my  life  gaily  answered 
the  challenge  of  eyes,  black,  brown,  and  blue.  But 
never  did  I  know  what  love  really  meant  until  I  met 
Margery  Glenmore.  It  can  hardly  be  called  love  at 
first  sight,  but  at  first  sight  the  seed  was  planted  that 
quickly  grew  and  blossomed  and  filled  my  soul  with 
its  fragrance. 

If  I  started  out  to  describe  her  I  would  never  stop, 
so  I  had  better  stop  before  I  start.  Most  people 
have  seen  her  or  heard  her  before  her  retirement 
from  the  stage,  where  for  two  whole  years  she  was 
the  bright  particular  star  in  London,  and  no  one  who 
has  seen  and  heard  her  has  any  use  for  my  praise. 

I  met  her  at  a  party  of  Lady  Betty  Montague's, 
who  afterwards  was  in  trouble  over  the  theft  of  the 
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delight  in  physics  pfin."andTgret  tl  bi\  7  T 

a  score  of  miles  outside  the  city     Her  soL  .    ^  ^^"' 

^?Tpoi:^f-r.hirr-.r^^^ 
Seps„r:;^«„-^  ^-^'«  •>--  =^>^  ^ot 

*ne  little  suburban  villa  was  as   har^   » 
as  an  enchanted  castle.    Only  L  peopf    :  ^^fH 

know,  were  on  the  visiting  list.  Z  I  w^  one  'f 
those  fortunate   two.    The  other   was  thTf! 
;c.o,,^  A«h„   Ma,„ave.s.  sha^J  rJ"J::Z 

It  was  a  rare  treat  to  hear  those  two  play  lorether 
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the  young  actor,  with  the  great  dark  eyes  inher 
from  an  Italian  mother,  was  wonderfully  handso 
and  Margery  was  manifestly  fond  of  him.  For 
part,  he  made  no  secret  of  his  adoration.  Tho 
half  the  women  in  London  were  in  love  with  hinr 
had  no  eyes,  no  smile,  no  voice  for  any  but  Marge 

Strangely  enough  he  and  I  were  good  friends  fi 
the  first.  If  I  was,  as  I  have  confessed,  a  little  jeal 
of  him,  he  did  not  flatter  me  by  returning  the  com 
ment.  At  times  it  struck  me  as  a  bad  sign  t 
Maltravers  knew  he  had  no  ground  for  jealousy, 
at  times  I  found  a  gentle  light,  or  thought  I  foum 
in  Margery's  glorious  eyes  that  forbade  me  to  desp 

Meanwhile  I  pressed  forward  the  second  read 
of  my  extradition  bill  with  unrelenting  vigour,  i 
received  each  morning  a  larger  consignment 
threatening  letters,  which  were  promptly  commit 
to  the  waste-paper  basket. 

One  afternoon  I  had  a  surprise.     Just  as  I 
down  from  answering  a  foolish  question  aboui 
German    airship,  one  of  the   House  of  Commc 
attendants  put  a  card  into  my  hand,  and  I   re 
"M.  Victor  Lascelles.    Urgent."    For  a  momen 
thought  it  incredible.      I    stared  at  the  card,  1 
expecting   the  writing  would   fade    and  disappi 
That  the  noted  anarchist,  for  whom  the  police  of 
many  countries  were  clamouring,  should  seek  out 
minister  in  charge  of  the  bill  that  was  to  deliver  \ 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  seemed  a  thing  to  d 
belief    But  the  next  moment  I  knew  it  wps  ind( 
Lascelles  himself  who  had  sent  for  me  and  waited 
me;  it  was  just  the  cool,  audacious  thing  that 
man,  from  all  I  had  heard  of  him,  was  likely  to 
In  five  minutes  question  time  was  over.    The  Hoi 
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emptied  and  I  stepped  out  with  th,.  r...  .1. 

have  hearTthe Tame  Wof  %^°"  ™^  ^'"^^ 
have    a    private    w„M       VL  "'"  '"'"""s  to 

of  this  bifa  word  °  hi.h         '""'    ™    "■'   '"hject 
advantage  »  *  "">"  P"'''  '°  <>"  mut™! 

oftgrod'  irrirthe^n""-  "■>■«" °f  bechance 
HewScertX, t'£^t"dT°H'  "^1"°'  L''^"''-'- 
able  man  in  tharc'^wti  ^^  t.  ZLTT' 
thirty  years  of  age,  tall,  thin,  and  wiry  wittdtl""' 

bustled  about  .ogeth«     ,  wari^'i  Zl-  "="°" 
no  one  in  the  crotd  knew  whf  ^       'o  believe  that 

*-.ngers.smo.„--^-,r:frs^^: 

.•-:.^forrn°^gst,S''.:xr.^^  "=• 

best  drop  this  bill."         ^  ^  P°'"'-     ^°"  had 

I  confess  I  should  have  been  glad  to  catrh  h-      • 
any  attempt  at  intimidation  that  wou  d  allot  te  Jo 
hand  him  over  to  the  police. 
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"  It  would  be  much  safer,"  he  said. 

I  thought  I  had  him. 

"  For  whom  ? "  I  asked  sharply, 

A  smile  flickered  on  his  thin  lips  as  he  answere 
"For  the  government,  in  which  as  a  Liberal  I  a 
much  interested.  It  must  hurt  a  Liberal  governme 
to  pass  a  measure  to  abridge  the  liberty  of  t 
subject,  to  betray  the  sons  of  liberty  who  claim 
refuge  on  the  inviolable  shores  of  England." 
"  Is  that  all  ? " 

"  Not  quite  all.  May  I  add,  Lord  Kirwood,  th 
the  supporters  of  the  bill  have  good  grounds  f 
fear." 

"Of  whom?    Of  what?" 

"  Of  their  own  conscience,"  he  said,  with  the  sair 
mocking  smile.    "  They  will  not  fail  to  repent  whe 
it  is  too  late." 
"  I,  for  one,  am  prepared  to  take  my  chance." 
"  I  think  you  are  foolish,  very  foolish.    You  cann< 
doubt  that  those  who  are  injuriously  affected  by  th 
bill  will  use  every  legitimate  means  in  their  powe 
to  prevent  its  passing." 

The  way  he  dropped  in  the  word  "legitimate 
made  his  meaning  quite  clear,  but  I  could  take  m 
exception  to  his  words. 

"  Mr  Lascelles,"  I  said  coldly,  "  there  is  no  need  t( 
prolong  this  interesting  interview.    I  think  we  under 
stand  each  other  thoroughly." 
"  And  you  mean  to  go  on  ?  " 
"  Certainly." 

"You  will  pardon  me  saying  that   I   think  yoi 
are — foolish." 

Then   I   showed  him  back  politely  to  the  outei 
lobby  and  a  policeman,  to  whom  I  whispered  a  word. 
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r  Ho"u!i:°"'' "" ''"  "'^  "'*  ^^  '"^^  p-'"ct^  of 

Let  me  honestly  confess  that  the  interview  got  on 

?n«V    .     ,      /^  *^^  '^*'*'  •'"t  this  was  different 

ioc?.'nd    ''•/   ''''  '''''  *^'^    "^^"   -^^h   the  quiet 
vorce  and  ev.l  eyes  was  very  much  in  earnest.     I  had 

heard  rumours  of  a  strange  power  which  he  possessed 

Stt'  T'Z'  '^K  r'"'  ^'"  ^^^'-^  ^^^ 

ameTaffJ.^     "°'  ''f  "^'  '''  °^^°"'-^^'  ^ut  all  the 
same  it  affected  me  unpleasantly 

Most  likely  it  was  a  coincidence  that  I  was  shot 

fthon  If/.V'*"' '■"'"'■"'"^  ^^^-^  ^  late  dinner  party 
I  thought  the  report  I  heard  was  the  bursting  of  a 
bicycle  tube,  but  when  I  got  home  I  found  aTagged 
bullet  hole  m  the  silk  of  my  crush  hat.     The  would 
be  njurderer,  of  course,  got  clean  away. 

R  Ji?!  'T'^  "^,^*  "'^^*  '^^'^  ^^«  another  attempt    ' 
throLhlT"^^^"''"  ^"^'^'"e  home  from  the  H^se 

thf  A.   u  '•ed  sparks  of  our  cigars  shone  bravely  in 

kI,      '\,    ^^"^^"'y  y^^^^  away  men   were    mere 
shadows  blending  with  the  darkness. 

waTfireT'xh/"'^  '''°"^'  ''''  P^^'^  "^^"  t^^^  ^hot 
was  hred.     There  was  no  mistake  about  it  this  time 

The  report  rang  out  clear  and  loud  on  the  sti  In  ght 

month    tTk  '""'"^  '""  '^^  ^P"^t  °f  flame  from  fhe 
mouth  of  the  revolver. 

The  man  turned  and  ran,  Beck  and  I  full  tilt  after 
h.m.    Beck  touched  his  heel  with  his  toe  as  he  ran 

otthe^rsr"' °^^^  ^"'  °^^^  «^- ^^- -^^^^^ 

The  poor  devil  was  utterly  bewildered.    A  rather 
out.  stup,d.  good-humoured  looking  fellow  he  wa^ 
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the  last  man  in  the  world  whom  one  would  expe 
to  see  engaged  in  such  an  adventure.  He  hi 
thrown  away  his  revolver  when  he  started  to  ru 
now  he  offered  neither  resistance  nor  explanatio 
but  lay  still  and  whined  for  mercy. 

We  handed  him  over  to  a  belated  policeman,  who 
the  pistol  shot  had  brought  on  the  scene,  and  walki 
home,  twisting  the  puzzle  this  way  and  that,  b 
finding  no  answer. 

The  police  investigation  next  day  only  made  tl 
business  more  puzzling.  The  accused  was  an  Italij 
named  Marco  Sempri,  who  was  engaged  as  super 
one  of  the  theatres.  It  turned  out  afterwards  th; 
both  Miss  Glenmore  and  Maltravers  knew  him  f 
a  decent,  harmless  fellow.  His  lodgings  were  i 
Soho,  but  the  police  had  absolutely  nothing  again 
him,  and  there  was  not  a  particle  of  suggestion  thi 
he  belonged  to  the  anarchists  or  any  other  of  t\ 
pestiferous  societies  that  infect  the  district. 

He  could  give  no  explanation  whatever  of  h 
attempt  on  my  life.  He  had  seen  me  two  or  thr< 
times  behind  the  scenes  in  the  theatre  and  kne 
my  appearance  in  that  way,  but  he  had  nev( 
spoken  to  me  and  had  not  the  smallest  grudg 
against  me,  nor  the  least  reason  for  desiring  m 
death.  He  just  felt,  he  said,  as  if  he  must  bu 
a  revolver  and  watch  me  as  I  came  out  of  th 
House  of  Commons  and  shoot  me.  This  he  wa 
commanded  to  do  by  a  voice  which  he  could  nc 
disobey.  The  moment  he  had  fired  the  shot  h 
was  horrified  at  what  he  had  done. 

The  police  magistrate,  naturally  enough,  treate 
this  story  with  scorn.  He  expressed  his  convictio 
that  the  accused  was  one  of  a  gang,  and  urged  th 
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police  to  spare  no  efforts  to  capture  his  accomplices. 
The  prisoner  was  committed  for  trial,  but  Beck  bailed 
him  out. 

"There  is  something  more  in  this  than  meets  the 
eye,  he  said.  "This  man  does  not  look  in  the 
least  like  a  murderer  or  a  liar.  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  the  story  he  tells  proves  in  the  end  to 
be  the  plain  unvarnished  truth." 

»u^u-n\'^?''  "°*^'"^  happened,  though  meanwhile 
the  bill  had  passed  its  second  reading  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Then  I  had  a  strange  and  startling 
adventure.  * 

A  few  days  before,  after  many  entreaties  and 
refusals,  I  had  secured  from  Miss  Glenmore  the 
privilege  of  seeing  her  sometimes  in  her  room  in  the 
theatre  during  the  intervals  between  the  acts.  She 
had  always  a  few  minutes  to  spare,  for  her  stage 
toilet  was  the  simplest  of  any  woman's  that  ever 
faced  the  footlights.  Her  brilliant  complexion  defied 
their  glare,  no  grease  paint  ever  defiled  her  face. 
"  Twas  beauty  truly  blent,  whose  red  and  white 
Natures  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on." 

That  night  she  was  Shakespeare's  sweetest  heroine, 
Viola,  and  she  played  the  part  to  the  life.  Her  arch 
vivacity  was  touched  and  softened  by  a  plaintive 
tenderness  that  melted  my  very  soul.  How  lovely 
she  looked,  and  how  womanly  withal  in  her  gay 
boyish  attire,  with  her  silken  doublet  and  hose  her 
plumed  cap  on  her  dainty  head  and  her  velvet 
sheathed  rapier  by  her  side.  How  airily  she  stepped 
on  the  stage,  the  gay  embodiment  of  youth  and  life ; 
there  was  no  room  for  wonder  at  the  sudden  infatua- 
tion of  poor  Olivia. 
But  it  was  her  touching  love  plaints  that  moved 
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me  most,  with  an  eager    longing  to  claim  it  1 
my  own. 

"She  never  told  her  love,  my  lord, 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  in  the  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek." 

I  was  possessed  while  she  spoke  with  a  fierce  ar 
increasing  envy  of  the  insensible  Duke  of  Illyri 
gallantly  played  by  Arthur  Maltravers. 

When  the  theatre  shook  with  a  thunder  of  applaui 
at  the  fall  of  the  curtain  and  Viola  bowed  h« 
acknowledgments,  each  bow  awakening  a  renews 
of  the  storm,  I  hastened  to  her  room  and  waited  fc 
her  coming. 

She  came  at  last,  flushed  with  her  triumph,  s 
ai  ily  graceful,  so  radiantly  beautiful  that  I  grev 
faint  at  the  sight  of  her  excessive  loveliness.  Ther 
was  a  smile  on  her  face  as  she  came  into  the  room 
but  as  I  stepped  forward,  both  hands  out  in  warn 
greeting,  the  smile  vanished  in  a  sudden  frown,  anc 
without  a  word  or  motion  of  warning  she  plucked  tht 
rapier  from  its  velvet  sheath  and  lounged  straight  at 
my  unprotected  breast. 

Instinctively  I  threw  up  my  arm  and  by  a  miracle 
as  it  seemed,  I  put  the  blade  aside.  But  the  point 
pierced  the  sleeve  and  raised  the  skin. 

Again  the  look  on  her  face  changed  now  to  sudden 
fear,  as  one  who  wakens  from  a  dream  of  horror 
bhe  looked  amazedly  for  a  moment  at  the  naked 
sword,  from  whose  point  dripped  one  drop  of  blood 

Then  she  dashed  it  from  her  on  the  ground,  and 
cried  m  a  voice  that  set  my  pulses  leaping : 
t.ru^^'.J  *^*^  wounded  you!     I  have  killed  you! 
Why  did  I  do  it-why  did  I  do  it?     I  must  have 
gone  mad." 
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on  mVarm •• '"^'  "°'''"^  *'  *"'  '^*  •"*'"*  '"*^^»^ 

col?.*!,^  I*  *°  "^'"  *^"  <=0'n'«anded.  "take  off  your 
coat  and  show  it  to  me." 

chair,  the  sh.rt  sleeve  rolled  up.  It  was  maddening,  a 
dehcous  madness,  to  feel  her  cool  firm  fingers  on  my 
arm  as  she  wa.shed  the  blood  and  bound  the  cut  with 
her  own  handkerchief.  Her  voice  and  eyes  were  full 
of  tender  concern.     Never  had  I  felt  myself  so  near 

Ar  hur  Maltravers.  unannounced,  came  into  the  room. 

st.ll  dressed  ,n  the  gorgeous  costume  of  the  Duke 

.fH^?/"*!    '"'^^"*^>'  °"  ""y  blood-stained  sleeve.  ' 

hurt" '  *      "  *^''^"  ^^  "'''^-  "  "°^  ^'^  y°"  &«t 

.tn7/°K';'^!'^  ^r"  '^'^  ^^'S^'y'  '"  ^  voice  that 
St.!  trembled  with  fright,  and  as  I  would  fain  hope 
with  some  more  tender  feeling.  "  I  nearly  killed  him^ 
I  don  t  know  how  or  why.  As  I  came  into  the  room 
and  saw  h,m  there  a  sudden  feeling  came  to  me  that 
I  must  mstantly  strike  him  with  my  sword.  I  had 
no  power  to  resist.  I  drew  and  lunged  straight  at 
sted^r:-    ^"^^  '^^^   -"    --.e^nd   ccSlne:: 

"  It  is  like  the  story  of  the  wretched  super."  I  cried 

m  amazement    "The  poor  wretch   may  have  been 

thTt^-mf »       '''"'^'  "^'"'  ""•    ^''^  *^°"Sht  sHt 

"It  was   some    sudden,  overpowering  madness," 

Margery  sa.d.      "I    had    a    terrible  headache  thi^ 

morning,  I  thought  I  should  go  mad  with  it." 
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"  It  is  mesmerism,"  said  Maltravers,  with  convictior 
"  Some  powerful  will  is  using  you,  in  spite  of  yoursel 
to  wreak  vengeance  on  Lord  Kirwood." 

"But  is  that  possible?"  I  asked,  a  little  incredu 
lously.  "  I  thought  all  the  mysteries  of  mesmerisn 
were  completely  exploded." 

Maltravers  laughed  indulgently. 

"  I  am  by  way  of  being  a  mesmerist  myself,"  h( 
said.  "  I  mesmerised  Miss  Glenmore's  headache  awaj 
this  morning,  and  I  claim  to  speak  with  some  litth 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Of  the  deeper  mysteriei 
of  mesmerism,  it  is  true,  I  know  nothing  beyond  mj 
belief  that  they  exi^t,  but  now  and  again  I  have  com< 
close  to  their  borders.  People  whom  I  have  throwr 
into  mesmeric  sleep  have  learned  secrets  that  couU 
not  uave  come  to  them  in  their  waking  moments 
One  lady,  for  example,  who  lost  a  large  diamond 
found  it  instantly  in  the  toe  of  one  of  her  slippers 
when  she  awoke." 

"Coincidence,"  I  suggested. 

"  Perhaps,  but  sh.  told  me  she  knew  it  was  there." 

I  was  still  incredulous,  but  Margery  was  plainly 
impressed. 

"  I  certainly  felt,'  she  said,  "  as  if  some  malignant 
will  had  mastered  my  own.  Oh,  I  am  very  frightened 
and  tired,  and  I  don't  want  to  talk  any  more  about 
it  to-night,  please.  Arthur,  would  you  mind  reeing 
if  my  motor  is  waiting  ?  Say  I'll  be  ready  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour."  Then  as  he  left  the  room :  "  Can  you 
forgive  me  ?  ' 

"There  is  nothing  to  forgive,"  I  answered,  " but  I 
can  never  forget.  That  little  scratch  was  a  trifling 
price  to  pay  for  your  pity,  for  pity,  we  are  told, 
is " 


AN  EPIDEMIC  OF  MURDER    ;^8: 

"Stop!"  the  said,  holding  up  a  warning  finger 
but  smiling  as  the  spoke,  "we  must  have  no  more 
foolishness  to-night,  I'm  too  exhausted."  She  flung 
as.de  the  velvet  cap  with  the  gay  plume,  and  the 
dark  hair  fell  rippling  over  the  crimson  velvet  of 
her  doublet.  "Be  off  with  you  at  once,  my  maid 
«s  waitmg  m  the  room  inside  as  tired  as  myself." 

"  Remember  you  lunch  with  us  to-morrow  " 

"  I  shall  not  forget." 

The  tender  light   shining  in  her  eyes  sent  me 
home  rejoicing  to  rapturous  dreams. 


Jl 
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CHAPTER  XX 

IN  THE  GRIP  OF  THE   HYPNOTIST 

There  were  just  five  of  us  to  lunch  next  day, 
Margery,  Maltravers,  Gertrude,  Beck,  and  myself. 
Strive  as  we  might,  Margery  could  not  keep  away 
from  the  subject  of  her  strange  seizure  the  night 
before. 

"  The  thought  has  a  terrible  fascination  for  me," 
she  said,  when  we  got  to  the  drawing-room  where 
Egyptian  cigarettes  were  allowed.  "  I  cannot  for  one 
moment  get  it  out  ->f  my  mind.  It  is  awful  to  be 
the  slave  of  the  will  of  some  unknown  master,  to  be 
compelled  to  commit  any  crime  at  his  command." 

"  I  don't  believe  there  is  such  power  in  Nature," 
said  Beck.    "  I  find  no  proof  of  it." 

"Then  you  don't  believe  in  hypnotism,"  said 
Maltravers  quietly.  "I  can  prove  you  wrong  in 
that,  anyway." 

'•  Oh,  you  need  not.  Of  course  I  believe  in  it  as 
far  as  it  goes.    The  question  is,  how  far?" 

"Hypnotism  means  that  one  will  operates  on 
another,"  ventured  Gertrude.    "Isn't  that  it?" 

"Yes,"  said  Beck,  "that's  about  it,  but " 

"There  is  a 'but,' then?" 

"A  very  big  'but,'  if  I'm  to  judge.  My  view  is 
that  an  outside  will  can  operate  only  through  the 
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medium  of  the  senses.  I  don't  believe  mind  can 
communicate  with  mind  any  other  way.  Thought 
transference  through  space,  telepathy  as  they  call 
it,  is,  to  my  mind,  impossible." 

"I'm  sure  you're  wrong  there,"   said   Maltravers 
earnestly.    "Forgive  me  if  I  seem  rude,  but  I  have 
known  thought  transference  within  my  own  experi- 
ence, and  have  heard  on  good  authority  of  hypnotists 
who  exercised  a  despotic  control  over  people  they 
never  saw,  much  less  spoke  to.    On   your  theory, 
how  can  you  account  for  the  fact  that  people  in 
hypnotic  trance  came  to  the  knowledge  of  secrets 
that  have  certainly  not  been  communicated  through 
the  senses  ? " 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  account  for  the  fact"  said 
Beck.  There  was  a  slight  ironic  emphasis  on  the 
word  "fact." 

Then  suddenly  Gertrude,  who  had  been  listening 
with  breathless  interest,  took  sides  with  Maltravers. 
"  But  how  do  you  account  for  this  murder  epidemic] 
Mr  Beck?    Must  there  not  have  been  some  occult 
and  malignant  influence  exercised  by  an  enemy  of 
Charlie's,  first    on    the    super    and    then    on    Miss 
Glenmore,  impelling  them  to  murder  him?     How 
did  they  catch  the  epidemic?" 
"  I  cannot  account  for  it— yet." 
"  You  hope  to  ? " 
"  Every  riddle  has  its  answer." 
"  A  woman's  instinct  is  often  better  than  a  man's 
reason,"  interposed  Margery.    "For  my  part,  I  am 
convinced  that  the    dreadful   man,   Lascelles,  who, 
Lord  Kirwood  told  us,  threatened  him  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  business. 
I  saw  a  man  in  the  stalls  that  night  that  must  have 
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been  staring  at  me  all  through  the  play ;  a  dozen 
times  I  found  his  eyes  looking  straight  into  mine." 
"I  agree  with  Miss  Glenmore,"  said  Gertrude. 
"There  is  something  uncanny  about  the  man  in 
the  pictures  I  have  seen  in  the  papers.  It  must 
be  Lascelles.     I  know  we  are  right." 

"Right  or  wrong,  my  dear,"  I  said  soothingly, 
"what  does  it  matter?  We  cannot  go  for  Lascelles 
on  the  strength  of  a  lady's  instinct.  When  all  is 
said  and  done,  there  is  only  one  thing  for  it— I 
must  be  on  my  guard  constantly.  I  got  this  little 
plaything  the  day  after  I  was  fired  at." 

I  took  out  a  dainty  little  revolver  of  the  latest 
pattern  and  laid  it  on  the  table.  It  fitted  into 
my  waistcoat  pocket,  but  it  could  send  its  five  soft- 
nosed  bullets  plumb  straight  at  thirty  yards.  The 
ladies  examined  the  deadly  plaything  with  timid 
eyes  and  fingers. 
"  It  won't  go  off,  Charlie?"  Gertrude  asked. 
"Not  unless  you  pull  the  trigger.  I  can  get 
my  man  with  it  at  thirty  yards." 

"  But  isn't  it  terrible  to  think  you  may  kill  some 
poor  man  or  woman  that  is,  after  all,  only  the  inno- 
cent tool  of  that  devil,  Lascelles  ? " 

"  There  is  no  choice  when  it  comes  to  the  question 
of  killing  or  being  killed.  Self-preservation,  my  dear, 
is  the  first  law  of  nature." 

"Even  against  me?"  whispered  Margery,  who  sat 
beside  me,  so  low  that  the  others  did  not  hear. 

"  I  would  sooner  die  a  hundred  deaths  than  hurt 
a  hair  of  your  head." 

"At  best,"  interposed  Maltravers,  "your  revolver 
is  good  only  against  outsiders.  It  is  no  use  against 
the  members  of  your  household." 
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"  Me,  for  example,"  said  Gertrude,  laughing.  "  What 
would  you  do.  Charlie,  if  that  wretch  Lascelles  got  hold 
of  my  will  and  I  took  to  shooting  ? " 

"I'd  stand  quite  still  for  fear  you  might  hit  me 
by  accident." 

"I  will  never  put  my  hand  on  a  weapon  while  I  live, 
and  I  will  never  have  one  within  reach,"  said  Margery 
"so  you  are  quite  safe  from  me,  Lord  Kirwood." 

"I  can  never  be  safe  from  you,  and  what's  more, 
I  don  t  want  to  be,"  I  said  softly.  "Will  you  come 
for  a  row  to-morrow  ?  I  know  you  are  not  rehearsing 
and  the  upper  regions  of  the  Thames  are  glorious 
just  now.  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  tossing  me 
overboard,  if  the  humour  takes  you.  I  can  swim 
like  a  fish," 

"  I  know  I  oughtn't  to,  but " 

"  You  will !  I  don't  know  how  to  begin  to  thank 
you." 

After  that,  I  had  her  to  myself  in  a  quiet  corner 
for  a  good  twenty  minutes.  I  have  not  the  least 
notion  what  the  rest  of  the  company  said  or  did 
till  Maltravers,  who  had  come  to  us  with  Margery 
got  up  to  leave.  Then  I  saw  Beck  looking  grim' 
and  I  overheard  Gertrude  saying  to  Maltravers  : 

"  But  you  are  quite  sure  that  if  I  were  thrown  into 
a  trance  I  should  know  the  secret  of  the  attacks  on 
my  brother?" 

"Not  quite  sure,"  he  answered,  in  his  low  musical 
voice.  "  Unhappily  we  can  hardly  ever  be  quite  sure 
of  anything  in  this  world.  Lady  Gertrude,  but  I  think 
it  is  most  probable." 

The  next  scene  in  this  strange  drama  was  if 
possible,  more  exciting  than  the  last. 

Two  days  later  Gertrude,  the  governor.  Beck,  and 
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I  were  at  breakfast  when  the  thing  happened.  The 
governor  and  myself  got  talking  over  the  extra- 
dition bill,  and  that  naturally  led  on  to  the  deadly 
hostility  of  the  criminal  classes  to  the  bill,  its  authors 
and  advocates. 

"  I  hope  you  always  carry  your  revolver,  Charlie," 
said  Gertrude,  in  a  tone  so  strained,  so  different 
to  her  ordinary  voice  that  I  turned  to  her  in 
surprise,  though  I  knew  how  nervous  she  was  on 
my  account. 

"  Why,  certainly,"  I  answered,  producing  it. 
Half  unconsciously,  as  it  seemed,  she  took  the 
w  ..r-on  from  my  hand.  I  noticed  that  she  was  very 
paie  ,nd  trembling.  I  noticed,  too,  that  Beck's  eyes 
were  fixed  on  her ;  but  there  was  nothing  strange  in 
that,  for  Beck  seldom  looked  at  any  one  else  when 
Gertrude  was  in  the  room. 

In  a  moment  she  clenched  the  revolver  tight  in 
both  hands,  so  tight  that  the  knuckles  showed  white 
as  bone,  then  suddenly,  as  gripped  by  a^strong  resolve, 
she  turned  the  muzzle  straight  at  me,  her  finger  on 
the  trigger.  But  before  I  could  move  or  cry  out 
Beck's  hand  was  on  her  wrist.  At  the  same  moment 
the  report  rang  out,  the  bullet  struck  the  ceiling  and 
sprinkled  the  breakfast  t  '  e  ith  a  shower  of  plaster. 
The  room  was  filled  with  pu,.gent  smoke,  and  Gertrude 
fell  back  in  a  dead  faint  into  Beck's  arms. 

He  was  the  only  one  that  kept  his  head.  The 
governor  and  myself  both  thought  that  Gertrude  was 
dead,  that  she  had  shot  herself. 

"She  has  fainted,"  Beck  whispered.  "The  fierce 
struggle  against  the  overmastering  outside  influence, 
the  horror  of  what  she  was  compelled  to  do,  proved 
too  much  for  her.    She  will  be  all  right  in  a  moment. 
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Just  stand  there.  Charlie,  where  she  can  see  you  the 
instant  her  eyes  open." 

He  sprinkled  a  little  water  on  her  white  face,  and 
forced  a  few  drops  of  brandy  between  her  teeth. 

Presently  the  dead  white  of  her  cheeks  warmed 
with  a  femt  underglow  of  pink  and  her  eyelids  raised 
anguidly.    At  the  sight  of  me  remembrance  kindled 
m  her  eyes  and  her  languor  vanished 

"You  are  not  hurt?"  she  cried  eagerly,  just  as 
Marjoo.  had  done.  "Oh.  my  God. 'how  have 
suffered,  what  I  have  done?" 

hap^"?""   "^'*'  ""'''''"  '    ^^'^-      "«-  <*'d   it 

Ja  '""^  'aT  ?**  ^^^^^'^^  ^"^  ^^^l^^  ^'th  fear  she 
told  us  All  of  a  sudden  a  "silent  voice."  as  she 
called  It-she  was  sure  it  was  the  voice  of  Lascelles 
—commanded  her  to  ask  for  the  pistol.    A  little 

Z'T.^?u  "T  *^^"  ^  ^'"^^  frightened  she  obeyed 
without  thought  of  resistance.  It  was  not  till  the 
pistol  was  actually  in  her  hand  that  she  felt  the 
inexorab  e  order  to  shoot  me.  With  all  the  strength 
of  her  wi  1  she  resisted  the  horrible  command-to  no 
avail  Under  that  compelling  force  her  power  of 
resistance  slowly  ebbed  away.  She  was  forced  to 
point  the  revolver  straight  at  me.  her  finger  was 
already  pressing  the  trigger  when  Beck  threw  up 
the  weapon  and  saved  my  life. 

"I  could  not  have  lived  an  hour.  Charlie."  she 
whispered,  "if  I  had  shot  you." 

rhl'.'V^n  '"''"  T*^^*  ^""^^  ^^"'  G^^*y ''  I  said,  as 
cheerfuUy  as   I   could.     "The  third  is  the  ch^rm. 

r«t  L  ^"'4if^^  '^'^  ''"""'-  This  may  be  the 
last  attempt.  The  will  power  of  Lascelles.  or  who- 
ever  is  behind  this  cursed  business,  cannot  hold  out 
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for  ever.  You  gave  him  a  run  for  his  money  th 
time.  Perhaps  the  strain  of  command  is  as  hard  ( 
him  as  the  strain  of  resistance  is  on  you." 

But  though  I  talked  cheerfully  before  the  govern 
and  Gertrude,  who,  I  could  see,  were  devoured  wi 
anxiety  on  my  account,  I  wasn't  feeling  particular 
cheerful.  I  hope  I  am  no  greater  coward  than  t! 
next  man,  but  it  was  by  no  means  a  comfortat 
experience  to  come  three  times  within  measurat 
distance  of  death  without  the  least  notion  when 
the  peril  came  or  how  it  could  be  averted.  Lat 
on,  when  Beck  and  myself  were  alone  together, 
spoke  out. 

"  It's  not  good  enough,  old  man.  I  feel  like  tl 
Czar  of  all  the  Russias  when  the  anarchists  a 
on  the  job— worse.  My  nearest  and  dearest  are  tl 
keenest  to  cut  me  off.  If  you  were  one  second  lat 
Gertrude  had  got  me  that  time.  I  suppose  you  w 
have  the  ne      shy  yourself." 

"  Not  if  I  know  it." 

"But  you  won't  know  it  till  it's  done,  that's  tl 
devil  of  the  business." 

"If  you  live  till  I  hurt  you,  Charlie,"  he  sa 
confidantly,  "you'll  live  for  ever." 

"But  there  were  Gertrude  and  Miss  Glenmoi 
they  did  not  want  to  hurt  me  if  they  could  he 
it,  but  some  devil  got  hold  of  them.  I  wonder 
there's  anything  in  Miss  Glenmore's  notion  th 
Lascelles  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Maltravers  kno\ 
something  about  hypnotism  and  he  thinks  it  likel; 
but  then  Lascelles  skipped  the  country  a  week  ag< 

"  Maltravers,"  said  Beck,  "  thinks  that  a  man  in 
hypnotic  trance  might  discover  the  secret.  I  ha' 
a  great  mind  to  try." 
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"The  same  thing  occurred  to  me,  Paul.    I  was  going 
to  ask  him  to  hypnotise  me  on  the  off-chance  " 

"  I  spoke  first,"  said  Beck.  "  But  I  will  be  glad  to 
have  you  on  the  premises  when  the  thing  is  done 
As  I  understand,  and  I've  read  about  it  a  bit,  your 
will  is  asleep  when  you  are  hypnotised ;  it  is  in 
complete  abeyance,  and  the  other  chap  steps  in  and 
takes  possession  with  a  word  of  command.  I  should 
like  you  to  be  present  to  see  fair  play,  as  it  were, 
when  Maltravers  takes  control." 

Maltravers.  whom  we  saw  that  night  in  his  room 
in  the  theatre  waiting  to  go  on  as  Romeo,  was  not 
merely  willing  but  eager  to  try  the  experiment. 
Gertrudes  attempt  on  my  life  horrified  him. 

"  It  was  in  some  degree  my  fault,"  he  said  "  At 
her  earnest  request  I  mesmerised  her  in  the  hope 
that  she  would  discover  the  secret.  She  failed 
completely,  but  the  result  would  be,  I  fear,  to  make 
her  will  weaker  and  render  her  more  liable  to  other 
influence. 

f^iielfp-'  a^kS'S.  '  ^'°"''  '^'-'^  -^-  ^'^ 
"  I  think  it  is  very  likely.  There  is  danger,  of 
course,  of  other  influences,  but  I  have  found  that  a 
man  is  far  less  amenable  than  a  woman,  and  as  I 
understand,  you  don't  believe  that  such  an  influence 
can  operate  at  all  except  directly." 

"  I  am  always  willing  to  learn,"  said  Beck.  "  and 
own  my  errors  when  I  find  them.  I  think  the  experi- 
ment  is  well  worth  trying.    Very  likely  it  will  tell 

tMn^^f'"' V^  ^'"^ '"  ''""'  °^-    ^°"'^  y°"  P"t  the 
thing  through  to-morrow  morning,  say  eleven  or  half 

past,  in  my  chambers  ?    Kirwood  and  I  are  goine  for 
a  motor  drive  in  the  afternoon." 
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It  was  the  first  I  had  heard  of  the  motor  drive. 

"  Eleven  will  suit  me  perfectly,"  said  Maltravers. 

"Is  there  any  objection  to  Kirwood  coming? 
Beck  asked.  "  He'd  like  it,  and  I'd  like  it,  if  yoi 
have  no  objection." 

"Quite  impossible,"  cried  Maltravers  decisively 
"As  I  have  said,  I  cannot  in  any  case  guarante 
success,  but  I  guarantee  absolute  failure  even  t( 
induce  the  trance  if  there  is  any  one  but  our  tw( 
selves  in  the  room.  So  sorry,  Kirwood,"  he  said 
turning  courteously  to  me, "  but  it  is  really  impossible 
If  you  care  to  be  hypnotised  yourself  at  any  time 
shall  only  be  too  happy." 

"  All  the  same,  old  man,"  said  Beck,  as  Maltraver 
at  his  cue  rushed  on  to  the  stage,  "  you'll  be  there  i 
you  want  to.  It's  only  a  pose  on  his  part.  Th( 
presence  of  a  third  party  cannot  effect  him  in  th( 
least,  especially  if  he  does  not  know  the  third  partj 
is  present.  Come  over  to  my  place  as  near  to  tei 
as  yr>u  can  manage." 

At  cen  o'clock  sharp  next  morning  I  found  Bed 
in  his  study,  and  I  at  once  noticed  an  innovation  ii 
the  room.  Over  his  bedroom  door,  which  opene< 
inwards  from  the  study,  there  was  hung  a  heav) 
curtain  of  dark  crimson  plush. 

"You  will  get  behind  that  curtain,  Charlie,"  h( 
said.  "  There  is  a  slight  slit  in  it,  so  you  will  be  abl< 
to  see  and  hear  all." 

"  He  will  be  sure  to  examine  behind  the  curtain,' 
I  objected. 

"  You  will  be  hidden  in  the  bedroom  when  he  does.' 

"  But  he  may  lock  the  bedroom  door,  and  so  loci 
me  in." 

"  Of  course  he  will.    I  have  made  arrangements  foi 
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that.    See,  the  key  turns  with  a  dick  but  the  bolt 
does  not  shoot    You  must  keep  the  door  tight  with 
your  hand  in  case  he  tries  the  lock  ;  afterwards  you 
can  get  out  silently  behind  the  curtain.    By  the  wav 
you  might  take  as  full  a  note  as  you  can  of  the 
hypnotic  dialogue." 
"  I'll  take  it  in  shorthand,  if  you  like." 
"  Perfect ;  mind,  I  don't  want  to  be  hypnotised     I 
mean  to  keep  my  wits  about  me  if  I  can  manage  it 
but  mease  I  succumb  I  should  dearly  like  a  record' 
both  of  what  I  say  and  what  is  said  to  me." 

I  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  myself  as  Beck  hurried 
me  off  to  hide  in  the  bedroom  as  Maltravers  ring 
came  to  the  door.  Somehow,  though  I  could  not 
tell  how,  it  seemed  a  rather  low  down  trick,  as  if  we 
wanted  to  trap  him  in  some  way,  but  Beck  laughed 
at  the  notion.  ^ 

"What  harm  can  it  possibly  do  him?"  he  asked 
and  as  I  had  no  answer  ready  he  got  his  own  way 
as  usual.  ' 

He  was  right  in  his  anticipation.  Maltravers 
exammed  the  curtain,  and  locked  the  doors  both  of 
the  bedroom  and  the  study.  "One  cannot  take  too 
many  precautions,"  I  heard  him  say  to  Beck,  and  I 
noticed  a  strange  excited  ring  in  his  voice. 

1\i^siance  had  begun  by  the  time  I  ventured  to 
open  the  door  of  the  bedroom  and  noiselessly  creep 
back  behmd  the  curtain. 

Beck  was  seated  in  a  chair  almost  facing  me. 
Maltravers's  side  was  towards  me,  I  could  only  see 
his  profile.  But  in  his  whole  body,  in  every  move- 
ment, there  was  a  strong  suggestion  of  nervous  strain. 

I  could  not  quite  see  what  he  was  doing,  but  he 
had  a  small  mirror  in  his  hand,  which  sent  a  patch 
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of  ifght  dancing  on  the  opposite  wall.  I  heard  hir 
tell  Beck  to  fix  his  eyes  on  the  mirror,  and  I  judget 
by  the  motion  of  his  elbows  he  was  making  rapi( 
passes  with  his  hands. 

Beck's  face  wore  a  look  of  quiet  resolve,  his  eye 
steady,  his  lips  firmly  closed,  and  I  wondered  i 
Maltravers  knew  he  set  himself  to  resist  the  incanta 
tion.  If  so  it  only  impelled  the  other  to  more  violen 
efforts.  The  passes  continued  more  fiercely  thai 
before ;  one  could  feel  that  there  was  a  duel  in  progres 
between  the  two  men.  I  was  wound  up  to  a  pitd 
of  keen  excitement.  I  wanted  Beck  to  win.  But  afte 
a  long  minute  of  ^ilent  strain,  will  against  will,  Beck' 
eyelids  quivered  once  or  twice,  and  slowly  drooped 
He  opened  them  sharply,  but  after  a  pause  closet 
them  again.  He  nodded  and  caught  himself  up 
Then  the  tension  of  his  lips  relaxed,  his  face  losi 
its  fixed  expression,  his  arms  grew  limp,  his  heac 
dropped  back.     He  was  unmistakably  asleep. 

A  long,  deep  breath,  almost  it  seemed  of  relief 
escaped  Maltravers.  He  came  a  little  closer  to  the 
sleeping  man  and  examined  him  carefully.  At  last 
he  spoke,  very  slowly,  very  clearly,  in  that  wonderful 
impressive  voice  of  his. 

"  Can  you  hear  me  ? " 

"  Yes." 

I  would  hardly  have  recognised  Beck's  voice,  so 
quiet  it  was,  so  devoid  of  all  expression. 

"  You  are  going  for  a  motor  drive  with  Kirwood 
this  afternoon,  you  know  that  ? " 

"  I  know  that." 

"  Listen  now  carefully  to  what  you  must  do."  He 
pronounced  each  word  slowly  and  distinctly.  "  When 
the  car  is  at  full  speed  you  must  stoop  as  if  you 
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dropped  something,  catch  Kirwood  by  the  legs,  and 
jerk  him  out  on  the  road.    Do  you  understand  ?  " 

"I  understand  I  "  It  was  Beck  who  spoke,  but  a 
sudden  change  was  in  his  voice.  The  two  words 
rang  out  like  a  pistol  shot,  and  even  as  he  spoke 
he  leaped  straight  at  Maltravers. 

There  was  a  short,  sharp  tussle.  Maltravers  was 
the  bigger  man,  young  and  vigorous,  but  Beck's 
strength  was  enormous,  and  he  had  the  advantage  of 
surprise.  In  a  moment  he  had  him  down  and  pinned 
on  the  floor. 

"Lend  a  hand,  Charlie,"  he  shouted  to  me,  "the 
fellow  is  dangerous." 

Between  us  we  tied  him  up  hand  and  foot  with 
strong  cord,  which  was  in  readiness,  and  stretched 
him  on  his  back  on  the  carpet  as  helpless  as  a  log. 

"  It's  all  up,  Maltravers,"  said  Beck,  as  the  other 
strained  at  his  cords.    "You  understand  the  trick 
Charlie  ? " 
"  I  have  a  notion." 

"Why,  it  is  quite  simple.  He  hypnotised  the 
super,  he  hypnotised  Miss  Glenmore  to  cure  her  head- 
ache, he  hypnotised  your  sister.  While  they  were 
in  the  hypnotic  sleep  he  gave  them  the  murderous 
command,  which  they  were  constrained  to  obey." 

"  But  why?"  I  asked,  in  utter  surprise  and  horror. 
"  I  never  injured  the  man  ! " 

"You  lie,  you  dog!"  Maltravers  growled  between 
his  teeth.  It  was  strange,  as  he  lay  there  helpless, 
to  see  the  man's  handsome  face  distorted  with  rage 
and  jealousy.  "You  stole  her  love  from  me.  She 
would  have  loved  me  if  you  had  not  come  beiween. 
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"  It  would  have  been  less  mean  and  coward!) 
*ny way,"  retorted  Beck,  "  but  it  is  too  late  to  thini 
of  that  now.  Would  you  touch  the  bell,  Charlie 
I've  a  couple  of  Scotland  Yard  men  waiting  to  carr 
him  ofT,  as  I  fancied  things  might  turn  out  as  the] 
did.  He  ought  to  get  a  dozen  years  at  least  fo 
incitement  to  murder." 

We  did  not  go  on  our  motor  drive  after  all,  bu 
lunched  instead  with  Gertrude  and  Margery. 

"I  thought  you  were  to  bring  Mr  Maltravers,' 
Gertrude  said  to  Margery  as  we  sat  down. 

"It  will  be  some  time  before  either  of  you  se( 
Mr  Maltravers  again,"  Beck  interposed  gravely. 

Something  in  his  voice  made  both  girls  turr 
startled  eyes  on  him.  He  answered  the  question  ir 
their  eyes. 

"  Yes,"  he  taid,  "the  murder  epidemic  is  over — we 
have  sterilised  the  microbe." 
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When  Maltravers  in  due  course  got  his  jven  years 
for  attempted  murder,  we  were  all  disposed  to  sir.Ile 
at  Lascelles  and  the  terror  he  had  inspired,  but  our 
smile  proved  somewhat  premature. 

The  extradition  bill  was  going  merrily  through 
the  committee  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  a  few 
sentimentalists,  who  would  have  protested  against 
cruelty  to  a  scorpion  or  undue  severity  to  a  rattle- 
snake. The  threatening  letters  had  ceased.  Lascelles 
as  I  have  said,  had  skipped  the  country,  and,  if  our 
information  was  true,  was  busy  at  some  devilment  in 
Spam.  We  thought  we  were  quit  of  him  in  London 
for  a  time ;  as  it  proved,  he  was  only  drawing  back 
to  spring.  * 

About  this  time  Gerty  was  away  in  Kent  with  her 
friends,  the  Becks,  whom  she  often  visited,  but  always 
when  the  son  was  from  home.  It  may  be  as  well  to 
mention  here,  if  indeed  it  is  necessary  to  mention 
that  we  were  all  by  this  time  very  chummy  with 
the  Becks,  not  excluding  the  governor,  who  had 
completely  got  over  his  first  prejudice.  If  young 
Beck  himself  was  not  altogether  at  ease  with  the 
governor,  that  was  my  fault 

One   evening  when    Beck  and   I   were  smoking 
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together  we  got  talking  of  the  governor,  with  whom 
he  had  grown  to  be  a  prime  favourite,  and  like  a 
fool  I  dropped  a  hint  what  he  had  said  to  me 
when  he  had  first  met  the  Becks  at  Cambridge 
about  class  distinctions  and  drawing  the  line,  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing.  I  wanted  to  show  Beck 
how  completely  he  had  conquered  his  prejudices, 
but  it  didn't  work  in  the  least.  Beck  froze  up  at 
once.  For  half  an  hour  I  could  hardly  get  a  word 
out  of  him,  and  all  the  time  I  was  cursing  myself 
for  a  fool. 

It  seemed  tc  me  he  never  got  on  quite  so  well 
after  that,  either  with  the  governor  or  with  Gertrude, 
though  goodness  knows  there  was  never  the  least 
trace  of  snobbery  about  Gertrude. 

Beck  was  away  fishing  in  Normandy  when  Gertrude 
went  down  to  his  people,  and  the  day  before  his 
return  she  started  for  home.  She  wired  us  from 
Kent  to  say  she  was  coming — and  never  arrived. 
We  had  a  horrible  time  of  it  for  three  days  search- 
ing everywhere,  searching  in  vain. 

On  the  fourth  day,  as  we  sat  at  breakfast,  the 
governor  had  a  letter  which  changed  suspense  to 
agony. 

"  My  lord,"  it  ran,  "  You  must  drop  that  infamous 
bill,  you  really  must  for  the  sake  of  your  precious 
daughter.  You  know  your  Scriptures,  an  eye  for  an 
eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  a  life  for  a  life.  The  hour 
the  bill  passes  your  daughter  dies.  If  the  bill  is 
dropped  she  will  be  restored  unharmed.  Reply, 
Victor  Lascelles,  Hotel  Tontinental,  Paris.  Re- 
member treachery  means  your  {laughter's  instant 
death," 

There  was  another  sheet  in  the  envelooe  which  he 
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did  not  notice  at  first,  it  was  in  Gerty's  hand-writine 
very  short : 

irl^^uV-^  ''*"'  "^*^®  "«  '^  you  cun,  but  you 
know  best.— Your  own  Gerty." 

Not  a  word  more.  The  words  sprawled  over  the 
paper  with  wide  spaces  between,  quite  unlike  Gerty's 
usual  compact  hand. 

The  governor  turned  as  white  as  the  table-cloth 
He  looked  like  a  man  who  is  sick  of  a  sudden  pain 
I  thought  he  was  going  to  faint. 

" My  God.  sir,"  I  cried,  "  what  is  the  matter? " 

He  tried  to  speak  and  couldn't.     I  could  just  hear 
him  mutter  "my  poor  little  girl,"  all  the  time  staring 
at  the  letter  which  had  dropped  from  his  trembling 
fingers  on  to  the  table.     I  picked  it  up  and  read  it 
and  was  as  completely  bowled  over  as  the  governor! 
The  thmg  was  too  horrible.    The  thought  of  Gertrude 
in  the  hands  of  this  hellish  scoundrel  simply  drove 
me  mad.     Blind  rage  was  what  I  felt.     I  tramped 
up  and  down  the  room  longing  to  lay  my  hands  on 
him.    For  a  moment  I  could  think  of  nothing  else 
Then  I  felt  I  was  making  a  silly  ass  of  myself,  that 
thare  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  foolery  of  this 
kind. 

I  put  my  hand  on  the  governor's  shoulder,  his 
head  was  on  the  table,  and  he  was  sobbing  like  a 

"Best  telephone  for  Beck,  sir,"  I  said.  "He'll 
help  if  any  man  car." 

He  leaped  up  at  the  hope.  "  You  are  quite  right, 
Charlie,'  he  said,  "quite  right!"  and  made  for 
the  telephone. 

Within  half  an  hour  Beck  was  with  us.    He  had 
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been  keenest  of  us  all  in  the  hunt  for  Gertrude,  foi 
the  last  three  days  he  had  hardly  eaten  or  slept  at 
all.  Yet  there  wasn't  a  feather  turned  on  him.  He 
was  as  neat  as  pins  and  looked  more  like  a  boy 
than  ever  as  he  came  into  the  room,  only  his  face 
was  very  white  and  set. 

The  moment  he  entered  he  saw  we  both  were  in 
a  frenzy  of  anxiety.  But  he  ?»sked  no  questions, 
just  waited  without  a  word ;  that  was  so  like  Beck. 
Without  a  word  the  governor  handed  him  Gerty's 
letter.  I  watched  him  read  it.  That  queer  little 
dimple  came  into  his  left  cheek;  it  came,  I  think, 
from  the  tightening  of  his  lips,  and  gave  one  the 
notion  of  smiling  when  it  was  the  last  thing  in  his 
mind. 

"You  will  drop  the  bill,  of  course,  sir,"  he  said, 
when  he  had  finished  the  letter. 

There  was  such  a  tremble  in  his  voice  that  he 
could  hardly  get  the  words  out.  I  had  never  heard 
Beck  speak  like  that  before,  I  had  never  seen  him 
look  like  that  before,  he  was  in  a  blue  funk. 
The  governor  turned  on  him  sharply. 
"  How  can  I  drop  the  bill  ?  What  reason  can  I 
give  for  it  ?  There  are  a  score  of  ruffians,  including 
Lascelles,  on  whom  the  police  are  ready  to  pounce 
the  moment  the  bill  passes.  I'm  disgraced  if  I 
drop  it." 

"That  doesn't  matter,"  Beck  persisted.    "The  bill 

must  be  dropped,  we  cannot  take  the  risk." 

"  And  let  this  scoundrel  go  free  ? "  said  the  governor. 

"Time  enough  to  think  of  that  afterwards,"  said 

Beck,  with   something   of   his   old    manner,  "time 

enough  to  hunt  him  down  when  she  is  safe." 

"  What  security  have  we,  even  if  we  drop  the  bill, 
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that  he  will  keep  his  word  and  let  her  go.  The 
cunning  devil  may  still  hold  her  as  a  hostage  for 
his  safety." 

It  was  plain  that  the  notion  struck  Beck  for  the 
first  time  and  struck  him  hard,  he  was  usually  so 
quick    witted.      Fcr    a    moment    he  was    stunned.. 

"That's  true,"  he  admitted  at  last  reluctantly. 
"We  must  try  so  e  way  to  get  her  out  of  their 
clutches,  but  we  will  have  to  be  cautious,  it's  an 
awful  risk.  Let  me  see  her  letter  again  for  a  moment, 
sir.    You  are  sure  it  is  in  her  handwriting." 

It  was  curious  that  Beck  had  never  seen  a  scrap 
of  Gerty's  writing. 

The  governor  passed  him  over  the  letter.  "  Hardly 
her  handwriting,  but  I  am  pretty  sure  she  wrote  it, 
though  she  writes  differently  as  a  rule." 

"Show  me  something  of  hers." 

The  governor  took  from  his  pocket  his  daughter's 
last  letter,  and  set  it  before  Beck.  It  was  beautifully 
neat  and  closely  written. 

Beck  examined  them  both  closely,  glancing  from 
one  to  the  other.  Then  he  took  a  powerful  magnify- 
ing glass  from  his  pocket  and  minutely  scrutinised 
the  scrawl. 

"My  God!"  he  exclaimed  at  last,  "she  is  a 
wonderful  girl!" 

The  admiration  in  his  voice  was  so  sudden,  so 
spontaneous  that  the  governor  and  myself  were 
startled. 

"  It  is  about  the  brightest  and  the  coolest  thing 
I  ever  saw  done,"  Beck  went  on. 
^  "What    is    it,"   asked    the   governor   impatiently. 
"  You  need  not  tell  me  she  is  clever  and  courageous, 
but  I  find  nothing  to  show  it  in  the  letter." 
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"She  has  beaten  those  scoundrels  at  their  ow 
game.    Under  their  very  noses  she  has  given  us 
first  clue  to  start  with." 

"  Will  you  kindly  explain,"  asked  the  governor. 

"  You  can  see  that  the  letter  is  written  with  a  fin 
hard  pen  ? " 

"  I  suppose  so,  now  that  you  call  my  attention  t 
it.     I  did  not  notice  that  before." 

Beck  passed  him  the  magnifying  glass. 

"  Look  closely  at  the  paper  between  the  last  Hn 
and  the  signature,"  he  said,  "and  at  the  spac 
above." 

"I  see  a  faint  white  scratch  on  the  paper, 
the  governor  said,  his  eyes  riveted  on  the  glass 
Then  with  sudden  eagerness:  "There  are  letters 
L-0-N-D-O-N,  London,"  he  spelt  out  slowly,  "  wha 
does  that  mean?" 

"  We  are  not  done  yet,"  Beck  answered  ;  "  look  ai 
the  space  just  above." 

"P-H-0,"  spelt  the  governor,  "there  is  no  such 
word  as  pho." 

"  Can't  you  see  the  N  E  ? "  asked  Beck  ;  "  they  are 
there  plain  enough — 'phone." 

"  But  again  I  ask,"  the  governor  cri-jd,  with  growing 
impatience,  "  how  did  she  do  it  ?  Why  did  she  do 
it?     What  does  it  all  mean,  anyway?" 

"  She  did  it  with  an  inkless  pen,"  said  Beck,  "  under 
their  very  eyes.  The  m-aning  is  as  plain  as  day- 
light. The  house  they  have  caged  her  in  is  not 
in  Paris  but  London.  I  half  suspected  it  from  the 
first.  It  accounts  for  the  delay.  They  sent  the  letter 
to  Paris  to  be  posted." 

"  And  the  word  '  'phone,' "  I  cried  eagerly,  "  means. 
I  suppose,  there  is  a  telephone  in  the  house." 
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"You  have  it."  answered  Beck.  "She  scraped 
down  the  two  things  most  likely  to  help  us " 

"  What  must  we  do  ?  »  asked  the  governor,  brighten- 
ing a  httle.  The  cheerful  confidence  in  Beck's  voice 
was  a  tonic  against  despair. 

"The  first  thing,"  Beck  went  on  cheerfully  "is 
to  get  mto  personal  contact  with  Lascelles.  Bring 
him  to  see  you,  throw  him  off  his  guard  if  you  can 
It  IS  a  great  point  in  our  favour  that  we  know  the 
girl  1.S  ,.i  London,  while  he  fancies  we  believe  her  to 
be  in  Paris.  The  telephone  will  come  later  when 
we  have  marked  down  Lascelles.  Meanwhile  we 
must  have  time." 

"  I  think  I  can  manage  that,"  I  said ;  "  it  will  be 
easy  by  shilly-shallying  to  keep  the  bill  going  for 
another  week  or  more  if  we  want  it." 

"Now  for  a  letter  to  Lascelles,  there  is  no  time 
to  lose." 

Under    -  direction   the  following  letter  was 

written : 

"  Sir,— Your  letter  just  received,  coupled  with  the 

TrTrr^^Kf  ^i^,  "P*"'^  ^^  '"y  daughter,  places  me 
in  a  terrible  dilemma.  On  one  side  is  my  duty  and 
reputation;  on  the  other  the  liberty,  at  least  (for 
i  cannot  believe  you  would  resort  to  murder),  of  mv 
only  daughter.  :  trust  some  other  alternative  may 
be  arranged  with  no  sacrifice  to  honour,  and  in  this 
hope  I  am  wi  ing  to  discuss  the  matter  xvith  you  if 
you  will  kindly  call  en  me  at  your  very  earii-st 
convenience.  Stanton. 

"  P.S.— Your  personal  safety  will  be  respected." 

"He'll  come."  prophesied   Beck,  "if  only  to  con- 
vince you  that  they  do  mean  murder." 
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Next  morning  the  governor  was  rung  up  on  tl 
telephone  from    Paris.      A   pleasant   voice  with 
slightly  foreign    accent    announced    that    Lascelh 
would  call  next  afternoon  about  six  o'clock. 

"  That  looks  as  if  he  were  in  Paris,  anyhow,"  tl 
governor  said  to  Beck  later  in  the  day. 

"  I  think  not,"  the  other  replied  ;  "  he  worked  tl 
'phone  from  London.  He  has  an  accomplice  i 
Paris." 

"  Would  you  like  to  be  present  at  the  interview  ? 
asked  the  governor. 

"  No,  sir,  he  might  recognise  me  afterwards.  Thoi 
chaps  are  as  wary  as  foxes,  and  your  daughter's  li 
is  at  stake.  Don't  look  so  frightened,  we'll  get  h 
through  all  right.  What  you  have  to  do  is  to  ho 
the  fellow  on  and  off.  He  knows  that  there  is  r 
hurry,  that  your  daughter's  danger  is  his  safet 
Give  him  the  notion,  if  you  can,  that  you  are  su 
to  knock  under  in  the  long  run." 

There  was  nothing  of  the  desperado  about  Lascell 
when  he  arrived  that  evening  at  our  door, 
handsome,  quietly  dressed  fellow  with  a  gentle  i 
sinuating  manner,  soft  voice,  and  sleepy  looking,  hj 
closed  eyes,  that  now  and  again  opened  sudden 
with  the  cruel  glare  of  a  hawk's. 

"Very  sorry,  my  lord,  to  inconvenience  you,"  1 
said,  as  he  came  into  the  room,  "  but  really  there 
no  other  way  out  of  it.  I  trust  you  have  made  i 
your  mind  to  my  terms."  For  an  instant  the  cru 
hawk-like  glint  showed  in  Lascelles's  eyes.  Thi 
his  lids  half  closed  again,  and  his  voice  was  as  s( 
as  ever  as  he  said  with  a  curious  pride  in  1 
tone :  "  It  would  be  most  unkind  to  let  you  harbo 
any  delusions  on  this  score.      If  the  bill  passes  t 
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House  of  Commons.  Lady  Gertrude  Kirwood  will 
ose  her  ears,  which  are  so  pretty  and  shelMike; 

fame  ^u^r^  ^'"'  ^'^  "'"   '°°^^   ^^  «^«  **  '^^ 

"I't'latftimi?-    ''  °"^'"  ^^  *'^  ^°^^™-  ^-^'y- 

oth  J*'*  •i°"'"  7"  ^^^  ^"^  >'°"''  °^"  *»'"«."  said  the 
other,  with  a  politeness  that  was  a  subtle  threat. 
^^  But  my  daughter?"  asked  the  governor  anxiously. 
Your  daughter  is  well  and  well  cared  for,  thou/h 

ParS'^lh  T'  "^y^^^;^^'  «»>«  enjoys  her  visit  I 
fans.    She  has  suffered  no  violence  and  will  suffer 
none.    A  porter  in  our  employment  r  .-t  her  at  the 
railway  station  in  London.     He  conveyed  her  and 
her  luggage  to  a  four-wheeler,  whose  doors  locked 
with  a  spring,  whose  windows  of  thick  plate  glass  are 
air  tight,  and  whose  driver  is  thoroughly  to  be  trusted 
A  soothing  gas  prevented  the  young  lady  injuring 
herself  or    inconveniencing    us    by   over   exertion 
screaming,  or  struggling.     It  was  a  most  safe  and 
serviceable  driver  and  cab." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  fiendish  threat  in  the 
smoothly  spoken  words.  The  governor's  fingers  itched 
to  take  the  sleek,  cruel  ruffian  by  the  throat  and 
squeeze  the  breath  out  of  him;  but  he  knew  his 
darling's  life  must  pay  the  forfeit 

"  Think  it  over  very  carefully,"  advised  the  French- 
man  with  malign  significance.  "Meanwhile  I  have 
tHe  honour  to  wish  you  a  very  good  day." 

Debonair  Lascelles,  as  he  silently  hailed  a  random 

S'"/\.  u^''T"*"'  °^  ^"^^  '*'**=^*'  ^^'^^y  guessed  that 
the  foolish-Iookmg  boy,  who  drove  him  to  his  flat  in 
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South  Kensington,  was  Paul  Beck — the  man  in  all 
the  world  whom  he  had  most  reason  to  fear. 

Paul  had  no  trouble  in  learning  all  the  flat  had  tc 
tell  him.  It  did  hold  the  telephone,  and  it  did  not 
hold  the  lady.  Further  than  that  he  could  not  go 
Two  days  and  nights'  incessant  shadowing  convincec 
him  that  Lascelles  neither  wrote  to  or  visited  hi; 
confederates  who  were  in  charge  of  the  lady. 

Then  more  than  ever  he  applauded  the  quicknes: 
and  courage  of  Gertrude.  Without  the  clue  giver 
by  the  word  "  'phone  "  he  would  have  found  himsel 
helpless. 

As  it  was  he  had  a  long  and  persuasive  inter 
view  with  the  managing  director  of  the  Universa 
Telephone  Company. 

"  It  is  a  most  unusual,  a  most  indefensible  proceed 
ing,  Mr  Beck,"  said  that  astute  gentleman ;  "  bu 
from  what  you  tell  me  the  emergency  justifies  it 
I'll  take  the  risk." 

Paul  went  straight  from  the  telephone  office  to  th( 
governor,  and  found  him  restlessly  pacing  the  floo 
of  his  study,  backwards  and  forwards  incessantly,  lik( 
a  wild  beast  in  a  cage.  He  had  grown  years  olde 
in  those  few  days  under  the  shadow  of  that  torturing 
anxiety.  It  was  pitiful  to  see  the  face  he  turned  t< 
Beck  with  restless  agony  in  his  eyes. 

"Well,"  he  cried,  "what  news?"  Plainly  hi 
nerves  were  in  a  tangle  ;  his  voice,  beyond  his  control 
rang  up  to  a  high  treble :  "  You  have  not  found  mj 
girl?" 

"  Not  yet,  sir." 

"  Then  why  do  you  come  to  me  ?  " 

"  For  help.  I  want  the  use  of  your  telephone,  th( 
sole  use  of  it  for  a  day  or  two." 
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like!"chnd^'  Wh"i;  "'^'     ^°"  --*  -t  treat  mc 

you  hot  t  d^?    v"'*'  ^°"  ^°'"^  *°  *^° '    What  do 
you  hope  to  do  ?    You  must  tell  me  everything  " 

At  present,  sir,  there  is  very  little  to  tt-Il      I  h, 
arranged  that  Lascelles's  telephone  shall  b^'  put  inio 
immediate  connection  with  yours  "  ^ 

ne  had  been  waitine  in  a  fp.,«..  ^r  •  .       ^"^"^^ 

dapM  the  receivef  ,0  1^/^'  "'  ""P""'""-  -""^ 
"Hallo,   hallo,   are    vou    th#»rA9"    --. 

rrrrr-  ""-'J  ™^"°f  2r^'"S.  - 

ves,  all  right,  governor,  what  is  it?" 
How  IS  the  girl  ?  " 

wnl^ha^g'  .?etr^i;f„r  ^'  ^^tiUTLt 
her  manners ! "  ^  *°  '^ach 

"  Fool ! "  Lascelles's  voice  was  an.Tr,,  .  a 
"Treat  h*»r  ,.,..11  1  ^  .       .     was  angry  and  menacing. 
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"Keep  your  hair  on,  governor,"  answered  the 
rougher  voice.  "No  one  wants  to  hurt  the  girl; 
she'll  be  right  and  ready  when  she's  wanted.  How 
goes  the  bargain?" 

"All  goes  well,  only  a  little  patience  is  needed. 
Good-bye!" 

"Good-bye!" 

Beck  heard  the  bell  ring  ofT.  He  replaced  the 
receiver  and  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  exactly 
a  quarter  to  five.  The  conversation  had  lasted  about 
two  minutes. 

"So  far,  so  good,"  he  said  to  himself.  "Now 
I've  only  to  find  out  who  was  on  Lascelles's  'phone 
at  a  little  before  a  quarter  to  five  o'clock,  and  then 
pay  a  surprise  visit  on  my  own  account  to  his 
friend?" 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

"FLAT  BURGLARY" 

Laburnham  Lodge  is  a  three-storied,  semi-detached 
villa  out  Hampstead  way,  built  in  the  jerrybuilder's 
most  pretentious  style.  It  stands  back  fifty  yards 
from  the  road  in  "its  own  grounds,"  and  has  a 
scrubby  garden  in  the  rear.  The  companion  villa, 
Beechwood,  which  shoulders  up  to  it  with  only 
a  thin  party  wall  between,  is  identical  in  every 
particular.  A  low  wire  fence  divides  the  grounds 
in  the  front,  a  low  wall  the  gardens  at  the  back. 

The  owners  of  the  villas  were  genteel  folk,  who 
took  their  holidays  on  the  continent  and  put  their 
town  residences  on  the  agents'  books,  "  To  be  let 
furnished,"  year  after  year  without  success.  This 
year,  to  the  agents'  great  surprise,  Laburnham  Lodge 
was  taken  for  two  months  by  a  gentlemanly  man 
with  a  slight  foreign  accent,  whose  references  were 
unexceptional,  and  who  paid  half  the  rent  in  advance. 
It  never  rains  but  it  pours.  Three  weeks  later 
Beechwood  was  taken  by  a  dissipated-looking  young 
gentleman,  who  came  into  immediate  possession. 

Breakfasting  next   morning   Beck  and   I   had  a 
very  singular  conversation. 

"You  understand  what  you  have  to  do?"  he  said. 
"The  smallest  hitch  may  b.  fatal" 
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"  I  think  I  do,"  I  replied.  "  About  twelve  o'clo 
I'm  to  fire  the  big  blunderbuss  through  the  rigl 
hand  top  window  of  the  house  next  door.  I  ho 
sincerely  it  won't  burst." 

"  No,  there  is  no  fear ;  there  is  only  a  half  char 
of  powder.     I  don't  want  my  bullets  to  get  lost 
Injured." 

"  But  why  that  window  ? "  I  asked. 

"Because  that's  the  room  where  they  are  goi 
to  put  me." 

"You?" 

"  Precisely.  You  notice  the  iron  rods  across  tl 
window  and  the!  window  at  the  back.  They  are  t 
nurseries  when  the  owners  are  at  home.  In  the  ba 
room  they  keep  Lady  Gertrude." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  " 

"  Quite  sure." 

"Then  why  not  get  her  out  at  once  if  we  ha 
to  tear  down  the  place  and  strangle  the  ruffia 
inside  ? " 

"  Because  I  daren't.  Don't  look  so  haughty,  it's  I 
her  sake.  I  dare  not  risk  it.  Our  first  move  wou 
mean  her  death.    Go  on  with  your  lesson." 

"  But "  I  expostulated. 

"  There  are  no  buts.  What  must  you  do  when  y 
have  fired  the  shot  ?  " 

"Get  back  to  the  house  as  quick  as  I  can  ai 
lie  low.  I  may  do  what  I  like,  you  tell  me,  ne 
day.  What  the  blazes  am  I  to  do— eat  my  hea 
out  doing  nothing  ?    Can  I  go  and  see  the  governor 

"  Certainly  not,"  snapped  out  Beck  ;  "  these  fello) 
have  their  spies  everywhere." 

"  All  right,  all  right,  I  suppose  I'll  get  through  tl 
time  somehow.    Next  night,  at  about  the  same  hoi 
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I  am  to  go  under  the  back  window  and  feel  for  a  silk 
thread.  To  the  silk  thread  I  am  to  tie  the  cord  ladder 
you  brought  yesterday  and  to  wait  in  the  shadow." 

"  And  like  a  shadow,"  added  Beck.  "  You  must 
not  be  seen  or  heard  as  you  value  your  sister's  life." 

"Is  that  all?" 

"  All.  Now  be  off  with  you.  You  had  better  go 
out  on  your  bicycle  towards  the  heath.  I  have  got 
to  play  the  first  innings  off  my  own  bat." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  the  tenant  of  Beechwood 
was  knocking  and  ringing  furiously  at  the  door  of 
Laburnham  Lodge.  It  was  opened  by  a  respectable- 
looking  man-servant,  who  seemed  mildly  surprised  by 
the  aggressiveness  of  the  visitor. 

"  I  want  to  see  your  master,"  the  other  burst  out 
angrily,  overflowing  his  grievance.  "  Do  you  call  this 
a  respectable  house  ?  I  was  kept  awake  ail  last 
night  by  a  loud  knocking  against  the  wall  of  the 
back  room.  I  won't  stand  that  sort  of  thing,  I  can 
tell  you.  I'll  see  what  the  police  have  to  say  if  it 
isn't  stopped." 

"If  you  will  kindly  step  in,  sir,"  said  the  servant 
politely,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  a  word  in  edgeways, 
"  I  will  tell  the  master." 

He  showed  the  visitor  into  a  room  at  the  back, 
and  softly  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

Five  minutes  later  the  door  opened  again  and  the 
master  came  in— a  big,  square-built,  powerful-looking 
man,  whose  broad  face  and  huge  arms,  in  spite  of  his 
quiet,  well-fitting  clothes,  suggested  a  prize-fighter. 

The  moment  he  entered  the  irascible  visitor  began 
again  an  angry  recital  of  his  woes,  the  big  man 
listening  calmly,  moving  at  the  same  time  so  as  to 
bring  his  visitor's  back  to  the  door.    In  the  midst  of 
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the  torrent  of  angry  remonstrances  the  door  began 
open  softly,  an  inch  at  a  time  and  the  servant  crei 
through. 

Suddenly  he  pounced  and  gripped  the  visitor  I 
the  body  and  arms  from  behind.  At  the  same  tin 
the  man  in  front  clapped  a  hand  as  big  as  a  sma 
ham  to  his  mouth,  and  silently,  almost  without 
struggle,  they  bore  him  to  the  ground.  In  a  trie 
they  had  him  neatly  bound  and  gagged,  and  wer 
through  his  pockets  with  the  dexterity  and  celerit 
of  experts. 

From  his  card-case  they  discovered  that  he  wa 

a  wild  young  nobleman   lately  come  of   age  am 

supposed  to  be  "celebrating  on  the  continent."    J 

gold  watch  was  in  his  fob,  there  were  a  score  o 

pounds,  in  gold  and  notes,  in  his  purse.    But  wha 

interested  his  investigators  most  of  all  was  his  cheque 

book.    The  book  was  half  empty  but  the  blocks  bor 

testimony  to  the  payment  of  very  large  sums  indeed, 

It  was  the  cheque-book  of  a  millionaire.    Perhap 

never  in  his  adventurous  life  was  Beck  nearer  t( 

death  than  now,  when  he  lay  helpless  bound  anc 

gagged  at  the  mercy  of  those  men,  whose  mercy  wa; 

that  of  a  tiger  that  has  gripped  his  prey.    They  put 

their  heads  close  together  and  jabbered  as  they  read 

the  entries  on  the  blocks,  and  went  out  togethei 

locking  the  door  behind  them. 

Lying  there  on  the  floor  and  listening  with  all  his 
cars  Beck  heard  the  faint,  penetrating  tinkle  of  the 
telephone  bell. 

"It  is  all  right,"  he  thought  contentedly,  "they 
have  rung  up  our  friend  Lascelles  for  instructions." 

He  had  guessed  what  those  instructions  would  be, 
and  his  guess  was  not  wide  of  the  mark. 
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"  Quite  right,  so  far."  Lascelles  sa-d.  «  Luc'  y  you 
caught  him  before  any  mischief  v.  as  done,  but  it  was 
a  near  thing,  he  might  have  gone  blundering  to  the 
police.  Try  and  make  the  girl  keep  quiet,  don't  let 
her  knock  on  the  wall,  but  above  all  no  violence  to 
him  or  her.  We  have  enough  on  our  hands  at 
present  From  what  you  tell  me  of  the  cheque-book 
he  man  will  prove  a  prize  later  on.  Search  him 
thoroughly,  keep  him  safe,  but  don't  hurt  him." 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  the  two  men  were  back 
m  the  room  and  carried  Beck  like  a  log  upstairs. 
The  wmdow  of  the  room  they  brought  him  to  was 
barred,  otherwise  it  was  a  comfortable,  well-furnished 
bedroom,  l.t  by  electric  light.  Silently  they  ungagged 
and  unbound  him,  but  when  he  made  ready  to  burst 
into  a  torrent  of  vituperation  the  big  man  frightened 
him  mto  silence  by  a  savage  growl  and  gesture. 

The  victim's  anger  instantly  changed  to  sudden 
tear. 

"I  meant  no  harm,"  he  whined,  "I  will  pay  you 
handsomely  if  you  will  let  me  go." 

"We'll  see  about  that  later  on,"  the  other  answered 
surlily.  "What  you  have  got  to  do  now  is  to  keep 
quiet  and  don't  you  forget  it  or  there  will  be  trouble 
sure."  ' 

The  brutes  again  searched  him  carefully,  from  the 
soles  of  his  feet  to  the  crown  of  his  head. 

"  Mind,"  the  big  man  cautioned  him  again, "  mum's 
t{%Zr  ^^^^  '^^'  *"'"  shivering  in  a  frenzy 

But  his  mood  changed  at  the  shooting  of  the  bolt 
as  they  locked  the  door  behind  them. 

"I'm  in  the  governor's  luck  !  "  he  murmured,  with 
a  contented  chuckle. 
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At  midnight,  a  black,  moonless  night,  I  crept  quiel 
from  Beechwood,  leaving  the  front  door  ajar  ai 
climbed  over  the  low  wire  fence  into  the  groun 
of  Laburnham  Lodge,  carrying  a  huge,  old-fashion 
blunderbuss  with  a  bell-shaped  mouth.  The  room 
front  on  the  third  story  was  lit ;  the  iron  bars  show^ 
horizontal  black  lines  across  the  glow. 

Then  the  blunderbuss  roared  into  the  silence 
the  night  as  I  pulled  the  trigger,  and  instant 
scuttled  away.  A  moment  later  two  men  fro 
Laburnham  Lodge  rushed  out  half  dressed  into  tl 
grounds,  and  so  on  to  the  road.  A  policeman  can 
bustling  up  breathless. 

"That  way,  constable,"  said  the  big  man,  "I  sa 
him  run  that  way.  Two  of  them  were  jawing  on  tl 
road,  one  of  them  fired  on  the  r  :her." 

The  constable  started  in  hot  pursuit,  and  the  tw 
men  went  swiftly  back  to  Laburnham  Lodge. 

"Near  thing,"  the  smaller  man  gasped.  "Tl 
shot  was  fired  into  our  place,  Bill,  I  heard  tl 
tinkling  of  broken  glass.  What  does  it  mean?" 
"  We'll  soon  see  that,"  growled  the  other.  "  Loo 
there's  a  light  in  the  bloke's  window.  I  wonder  whi 
trick  he  has  been  up  to." 

At  the  instant  of  the  report  Beck  leapL  out  of  be( 
The  shot  struck  the  ceiling  and  che  plaster  an 
missiles  came  down  together  in  a  cloud  of  white  dus 
Quick  as  lightning  Beck  picked  up  what  he  wante 
from  the  rubbish  on  the  carpet.  It  was  a  very  mis 
cellaneous  discharge  he  crammed  under  his  pillov 
A  couple  of  small  files,  a  little  knife  with  a  stec 
handle,  a  bit  of  strong  wire,  a  tiny  reel  of  sill 
wrapped  in  lead. 
He  had  hardly  got  his  treasures  safely   hiddei 
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when  his  two  jailors  burst  into  the  room.  The  cool 
air  from  the  broken  window  struck  in  their  faces  as 
they  entered.  They  found  their  unhappy  prisoner 
sitting  up  in  bed,  his  face  distorted,  quaking  all  over 
with  abject  unmistakable  fear. 
"  Mercy,"  he  whimpered  ;  "don't  shoot  me." 
"What  has  happened?"  the  big  man  demanded, 
laying  a  heavy  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"Some  one  fired  through  the  window.  I  thought 
I  was  shot  Oh,  let  me  go  away  out  of  this,"  he 
clamoured  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror.  "  I'll  give  you 
any  money  you  like  if  you  let  me  go." 

"  We'll  talk  of  that  later  on,  for  the  present  you 
must  he  low.  Some  rowdy  fired  a  shot  on  the  road, 
and  It  chanced  to  come  our  way,  that's  all.  You 
are  quite  out  of  the  line,  you  couldn't  be  hit  from 
the  window.  See,  I'll  shut  the  shutters.  Don't 
meddle  with  the  electric  light  any  more  and  you 
are  quite  safe.  Hang  it  all.  man.  you  needn't  be 
such  a  miserable  coward  !     Let  go !  " 

He  flung  the  supplicating  wretch  roughly  from  him 
and  left  the  room  with  his  comrade,  locking  the 
door  behind  him.  Beck  heard  them  go  clattering 
downstairs  to  the  ground  floor.  Then  very  gently 
and  very  persuasively  he  applied  his  bit  of  bent 
wire  to  the  lock  of  the  bedroom  door.  In  a  minute 
or  two  it  "yielded  to  treatment."  The  bolt  came 
back  with  a  soft  click,  and  Beck,  turning  the  handle, 
stepped  out  on  the  pas.sage. 

The  lock  of  the  door  opposite  allowed  itself  to  be 
just  as  easily  persuaded,  but  as  he  pushed  the  door 
gently  open  he  was  conscious  from  the  sound  of 
strained  breathing  that  there  was  some  one  awake 
in  the  room. 
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"Gerty,"  he  whispered  in  my  voice,  "keep  vc 
quiet." 

"  Oh,"  said  a  soft  voice  out  of  the  pitch  darkne 
a  voice  full  of  delight  and  surprise,  "is  that  vc 
Charlie?"  ^ 

"No,  I'm  not,"  he  whispered  back,  "  I  imitated  i 
voice  lest  you  might  be  frightened  and  cry  out.  I' 
Beck,  and  I've  come  to  get  you  out  of  this  ho! 
Charlie's  helping.  Can  you  put  your  clothes  on 
the  dark?  I'll  come  back  in  ten  minutes,  ther< 
no  time  to  lose." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  thj 
had  no  trace  of  fear ;  "  I'll  be  ready  when  you  come 
"  She's  a  brick,"  Beck  murmured  to  himself  as  I 
skulked  back  into  his  own  room.  Ten  minut< 
later  when  he  opened  the  door  again  a  warm  littl 
hand  took  his  with  a  firm  pressure,  in  which  ther 
was  not  a  touch  of  tremor. 

"  This  way,"  whispered  the  fearless  voice.    "  Mine 
the  table  is  almost  opposite  the  door." 

"  Lady  Gertrude,"  said  Beck,  when  he  was  safe  i 
the  room  and  had  closed  the  door  behind  him,  "  I'v 
got  two  files  of  a  special  make.  Between  us  w 
must  cut  out  one  of  the  bars  of  your  window  befor 
morning.  You  see  it  must  be  cut  in  two  places  an( 
I  want  you  to  help.  For  the  present,  at  least,  W( 
must  work  in  the  dark  ;  those  scoundrels  might  tak( 
it  into  their  heads  to  go  outside." 

"Give  me  the  file,"  she  said  simply,  "and  shou 
me  where  to  begin." 

Side  by  side  they  sat  at  the  open  window,  houi 
after  hour,  with  brief  intervals  of  rest,  while  the  sharp 
edges  of  the  files  ate  with  a  hissing  sound  deeper 
and   deeper  into   the  iron.     While   they  rested  he 
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told  her  of  the  governor  and  myself  and  our  plans 
for  her  rescue. 

A  little  after  two  o'clock  Beck  called  a  halt.  He 
took  her  file  in  his  hand  and  felt  the  depth  of  the 
wound  she  had  made  in  the  iron. 

"Mineisalmostcleanthrough/'hewhispered;  "yours 
is  deep  enough,  I  will  be  able  to  wrench  it  out  when 
the  time  comes.  Meanwhile  they  must  notice  nothing." 
Finding  his  way  in  the  dark  like  a  cat  he  stuffed 
the  scars  in  the  iron  with  soap  and  soot  from  the 
chimney.  "  Now  go  back  to  bed,  Lady  Gertrude.  If 
all  goes  well,  you  will  meet  your  brother  on  the 
other  side  of  this  wall  to-morrow  night." 

Next  night  I  was  out  again,  and  passing  my  hand 
backwards  and  forwards  across  the  space  of  the  wall 
under  Gerty's  window  I  could  feel  a  thin  thread 
drawn  tense  by  a  scrap  of  dangling  lead.  I  fastened 
the  cord  ladder  to  it,  as  I  had  been  told,  and  felt  it 
mount  swiftly  in  the  darkness.  Presently  I  was  aware 
of  a  shadow  coming  down  towards  me  through  the 
darkness  of  the  night.  It  grew  more  defined  as  it 
descended,  and  stretching  out  my  hands  I  touched 
the  hem  of  a  woman's  dress.  The  next  moment 
Gerty  was  in  my  arms. 

"Take  her  straight  back  to  Lord  Stanton,"  Beck 
said,  when  we  had  got  safely  to  Beechwood. 

"  And  you  ? "  asked  Gertrude ;  she  had  recovered 
from  the  reaction  of  her  escape  and  looked  radiant. 
"You  will  come,  too?" 

"  Oh,  I  fancy  I  will  remain  here  for  a  little  longer." 

I  opened  my  lips  to  speak  and  closed  them  again  ; 
then  after  a  pause :  "  All  right,"  I  said  slowly.  "  If 
you're  ready,  Gerty,  I  am." 

Left  to  himself  Beck  plumped  down  on  an  easy 
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chair,  and   in  two  minutes  was  fast  asleep 
hours  later  he  was  awakened  by  the  ringing  oi 
door  bell,  and   was  on  his  feet  in  a  moment 
awake.    With  a  revolver  in  his  hand  he  crept  si 
to  the  door  and  opened  it  on  the  chain. 

"Who  is  there?"  he  whispered  through  the 
"  Oh,  you,  C  harlie.  I  suppose  I  might  have  expe 
you.    Come  in." 

"You  know  why  I've  come?"  I  asked,  as  I  stet 
into  the  hall.  ^ 

"  Well,  I  can  partly  guess,  but  I  don't  want 
really.  I  can  manage  those  two  chaps  off  my 
bat."  ' 

"  I  knew  if  I  asked,  you  would  have  said  no 
came    without   asking.      I    owe   these    blackgii 
somethmg  on  my  own  account." 

"  And  Lady  Gertrude  ?  " 

"  Oh.  she  is  all  right  with  the  governor  It  wc 
have  done  your  heart  good  to  see  him  when  she  fli 
herself  mto  his  arms.  They  thought  I  was  gone 
to  my  mnocent  bed  and  here  I  am." 

"  Well,  if  you  must  you  must,  j  suppose,  only 
careful  and  obey  orders.     How  about  a  revolver 

"  I  brought  my  own,  thanks.  I  thought  it  mii 
come  m  handy."  ' 

"  That's  lucky,  I  had  only  one.  Now  we  can  st 
at  once  if  you  are  ready.  We  can  sleep  as  co 
fortably  at  Laburnhum  Lodge  as  here " 

VVhen  we  had  pulled  up  after  us  the  rope  lade 
Beck  said  softly:  "Come  to  my  room,  they  bri 
me  my  breakfast  first.  I'll  bolt  the  door  on  t 
mside  to  make  sure  they  call  us  in  good  time." 

We  slept  m  our  clothes  that  night.  At  seven 
the  mornmg  a  key  grated  in  the  lock,  and  Beck  w 
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instantly  on  his  feet.    The  handle  turned  and  pushed 
and  then  came  an  angry  knocl  .ng  at  the  door. 

.1^         "ff"*'  *"    ''^^^'"    ^^^>*'«    vo'^^e    responded 
sleepily,  "  I'm  coming."  ^ 

H  J^*"  fr!^^^^  ^^''^  ^^^  ^°^^'  ^"^'  ^*^"^'"g  behind  the 
f.TV  ^    r  ™^"  ''"'■''  '"*°  ^^^  ^oo'" ;  he  banged 
t  behmd  them     They  stopped  dumbfounded,  each 
lookmg  down  the  barrel  of  a  revolver 

"It's  all  up,  my  boys,"  said  Beck  cheerily,  "you 
may  as  well  give  in  quietly." 

The  smaller  of  the  two  men  took  his  advice     He 
put  out  his  hands  meekly,  and  I  clapped  the  hand- 

moment  then  he  roared  out:   "As  well  be  shot  as 
hanged  ! "  and  with  his  head  down  drove  like  a  bu, 

Tn  v!'  TfJ?'  /^'^  ''^PP^^  ^'''^^'  shifted  the  pistol 
to  h.s  left  hand,  and  with  his  right  met  him  under  the 
left  ear  and  sent  him  crashing  to  the  ground.  Like 
a  tiger  he  pounced  on  him,  and  there  was  a  clean 
click  of  stee    as  the  handcuffs  met  on  his  wrists. 

Your  bull  neck  was  meant  for  the  rope,  my 
friend,"  he  said  as  he  rose.  "Would  you  mind 
taking  charge  of  these  chaps."  he  went  on.  "till  I 

totv  ffir  ?  ''''  '''";  °''''  '  ^^^^  °*her  fish 
Th.fi  .  r^^  '^  ^7  *''''^'  =^°°*  ^'thout  mercy. 
1  he  first  policeman  I  meet  Til  send  round" 

from  1""^"  c!  '^^  """  I"  '^'^  ^^''^"^^'  "  ^  messenger 
from  Lord  Stanton.     Show  him  up  at  once  " 

.K         Tf  ^'  ^''  breakfast  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it 
thoroughly.    The  interruption  enhanced   his  ely 
ment.    An   evil   smile  of  triumph    curled   his    hfn 
hps  and  shone  in  his  glittering  eyes  as  he  gave  the 
.nstract,on.     He  guessed  what  the  message  meant 
Lord  Stanton  had  given  in.  ' 
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The  messenger,  a  slim  young  man,  came  briskly  ii 
the  room,  his  hand  outstretched  in  friendly  greeti 
Almost  V  thout  thinking  Lascelles  gave  his  hai 
It  was  instantly  crushed  in  a  grasp  of  steel  that  s< 
the  blood  to  the  finger-nails.  Before  he  could  res 
his  left  hand  was  gripped  in  turn,  and  he  was  flu 
heavily  back  into  the  chair  from  which  he  had  ji 
risen,  a  brace  of  bright  steel  handcuffs  tinkled  musica 
on  his  wrists.    The  whole  thing  was  over  in  a  secoi 

The  man's  eyes  glared  like  a  wild  beast  caught 
a  trap.     For  a  moment  he  seemed  too  stunned 
speak. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  "  he  hissed, 

"It  seems  pretty  plain,"  Beck  replied  imperturbab 

"  Treachery ! " 

"  The  reward  of  treachery  and  savagery." 

"  Lord  Stanton  shall  pay  for  this.  His  daughter 

"Don't  worry  yourself  about  his  daughter,"  sa 
Beck.    "  She  was  safe  with  her  father  six  hours  age 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 
MARGERY  SAYS  "NO" 

f^»n T  "^^  ""'^  broken.hearted  about  Gertrude 
than  Margeo^  no  one  more  delighted  at  her  escape. 
She  was  awfully  kind  to  me  when  I  met  her  once 
dunng  tnat  terrible  time,  striving  hard  to  comfort 
me  m  the  teeth  of  her  own  fears,  and  afterwards  she 
ompletely  let  herself  go  in  joy.     Gertrude  must  be 

been  through  did  not  seem  to  hurt  her  in  the  least 
The  day  after  she  was  in  wild  good  spirits,  though 
she  did  not  l.ke  to  talk  about  what  Beck  had  done 
he'r  so''  ^"^^*  '^''  "^^^  ungrateful,  and  told 

But  she  bore  me  no  malice,  for  she  contrived  that 
I  should  have  a  good  time  with  Margery,  whom  I 
found  alone  m  the  drawing-room  waiting  for  Gertrude 
who,  I  suspect,  cut  her  appointment  to  give  me  a 
chance. 

I  have  been  in  some  tight  places  in  my  day,  but 
my  heart  never  beat  faster  than  when  I  stood  at  the 
door,  trymg  to  screw  up  my  courage  to  the  sticking- 
point.  ° 

I  had  come  in  quietly  and  she  had  not  heard  me 
bhe  was  sittmg  on  a  couch  near  the  window,  her  face 
turned  from  the  door.     I  could  just  see  the  delicate 
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outline  of  her  nose,  chin,  and  eyebrow  against 
light.  She  was  thoughtfully  pensive  and  wonderfi 
lovely.  Her  figure,  in  a  clinging  gown  of  grey-b 
velvet,  was  the  perfection  of  womanly  beauty,  i 
turned  as  I  closed  the  door  softly,  and  her  f 
brightened  as  she  saw  me.  She  was  infinit 
desirable.  Then  in  a  very  tumult  of  passion,  with( 
thought,  I  poured  out  my  love.  Twice  she  tried 
stop  me,  but  I  went  on  to  the  end. 

There  was  a  torturing  silence  for  a  moment  or  t 
after  I  had  done ;  I  did  not  venture  to  look  at  1 
face  before  she  spoke.     If  she  had  hesitated  at 
there  was  no  sign  of  it  in  her  voice. 

"  No,"  she  said,  s^^d  there  could  be  no  doubt  tl 
she  meant  it,  "  no.  I'm  very  sorry,  Lord  Kirwo 
that  I  have  to  refuse,  but  it  must  be  no,  now  a 
always.  I  beg  you  will  not  speak  of  this  again- 
know  you  would  not  give  me  pain.  For  your  o 
sake — well,  for  my  sake  as  well  as  your  own,  let  t 
be  the  end.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  lose  yc 
friendship  and  your  sister's,  but  we  can  never 
more  than  friends." 

I  had  no  answer  ready,  and  indeed  she  gave  me 
time  to  answer  if  I  wanted  to.  With  a  timid  sm 
like  a  child  that  pleads  for  pardon  and  a  whispei 
"  good-bye,"  so  faint  that  I  hardly  caught  it,  she  v 
gone  before  I  could  get  my  wits  together. 

It  was  a  nasty  jar,  I  must  own  ;  her  "no"  was 
quiet  and  so  decisive  that  it  left  me  no  hope. 

I  don't  think  I  quite  realised  how  much  I  lov 
Margery  until  after  I  had  lost  her.  She  had  g 
mixed  up  with  my  life,  with  all  my  thoughts,  hop 
and  ambitions.  No  pleasure  was  worth  having 
she  didn't  share  it,  and  the  world  seemed  a  ve 
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blank  and  desolate  place  without  her     i  a:a      . 

abcu.  .heir  b„„„.s,  f„  a  da«d"^d  T.t't^Z 

governor,  and    made   me  send   for  a  doctor      but 
Gertrude  guessed  the  truth  '      "* 

.0  gi'  hcfoZ'  :^rir  :,r- • -^' "  -"- 

™oH„g  and  „.ak4  .  prll:^^^^  XTZ' 
ca™  .„  „.Ao„e  knocking,  dosed  the  dL"^"  t 

■  iZtl'^t"";  ""'"•  ^'"'''""  *«  asked  softly 

.eiirr,st  M^gi:;;".^ ""'  '^''-  ^-'^  you  eai;- 

he  dear  old  sister  *as  full  ofsym^th;'  &?[ 
kugh  a.  „e  once,  as  she  did  at  the  other  lote  aff^" 
When  I  »as  done  raging  and  ranting  she  just  oattl^' 
me  on  the  shoulder  encouragingly.  '       "^     "^ 

"Why  did  she  refuse,  Charlie?    She  rfWn'.  .  n 
you  that  f    Why  didn't  you  ask  her  ?  ■•  "  '  "" 
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"What  was  the  use?" 

"  You're  a  donkey,"  said  this  sister  of  mine  calr 
"  If  you  don't  know  what's  in  your  way,  how  can  ; 
get  it  out  of  your  way  ?     I  know  she  is  fond  of  yoi 

"  What ! " 

"  Yes,  of  course,  she  is." 

"  Honour  bright,  Gerty.    How  can  you  know  tha 

"How  can  one  woman  know  about  another,  i 
Margery  is  only  a  woman,  I  assure  you,  one  of  c 
selves,  though,  of  course,  I  don't  expect  you  to  beli 
it.  If  I  cared  about  any  one  she'd  find  me  out  qu 
enough,  when  you  would  have  no  notion  of  it,  thoi 
I  don't  think  she'd  give  me  away,  and  I  woul< 
give  her  away  either,  to  any  one  but  you." 

She  blushed  and  stammered,  but  I  was  too  absorl 
in  her  astounding  declaration  to  think  of  anyth 
else. 

"  But  if  she  is  fond  of  me,  why  did  she  refuse 
point-blank  and  tell  me  there  was  no  hope  ? " 

"That's  what  you  have  to   find  out.     Ask 
boldly  if  she  doesn't  love  you  ;  that's  a  thing 
woman  can  lie  about." 

I  watched  my  opportunity,  and  caught  Marg 
alone  in  her  own  drawing-room  after  Gertrude  1 
skilfully  lured  her  mother  out  shopping  in  the  mot 

She  came  towards  me  smiling,  and  her  hands  c 
stretched  with  the  light  in  her  eyes  that  I  loved. 

"So  we  are  to  be  friends,  after  all,"  she  sa 
"  I'm  so  glad." 

"  No,"  I  answered,  as  I  took  her  hand  and  held 
"not  friends.  I  can  never  be  content  with  m 
friendship." 

"  There  can  never  be  more  than  friendship  betw< 
us." 
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"But  why,  Margery,  why?    That  is  what  I  have 
come  here  to  find  out." 
"  Because  there  can't." 
;;  Why  can't  there  ?    Do  you  love  another  ? " 

nianrwer"Vo°'"'''*  ^°  "'  '''''''''  *"  *^-»- 
"  Do  you  love  me  ? " 

fnoV  "'".  ^*[*''"d.<^'\q"«tion.  and  1  felt  an  audacious 
fool  as  I  asked  it.  but  Margery  did  not  laugh  as  I 
expected  nor  get  angry.    She  looked  at  me  in  the 
queerest  kmd  of  way.  and  the  tears  began  to  g  ow  in 
her  eyes  and  the  cobur  in  her  cheeks'until  she  was 
as  red  as  a  rose.     Then  suddenly  she  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands  and  burst  out  crying 
"  Vou  are  very,  very  cruel ! "  she  sobbed 
I  was  beside  myself  with  surprise  and  delight      I 
caught  her  to  me  without  resistance 

"Then  it  is  true."  I  cried,  "it  is  true!  Now  you 
must  marry  me."  ^ 

For  a  moment  she  lay  passive  in  my  arms  and 
my  heart  sang  a  song  of  triumph.  I  believed  she 
was  won  Then  she  put  my  arms  aside,  very  gently 
but  firmly,  too.  '  b'^""/ 

"  No,  no,  no,"  she  said  slowly.    •'  It  is  cruel  to  press 

wh;7.  k""m  "^^^  ^-  '  '"PP°'^  ^  '""^t  t«"  you  the 
whole  horrible  story.  I  have  no  father.  I  am  no 
match  for  the  future  Earl  of  Stanton  " 

else?'^°'''^'"   '   '"■'^'  "''  '^^'  '''     G°  °"-«'hat 

''  Why  will  you  torture  me  ?     Is  not  that  enough  ? " 

No,  Its  not  enough,  it's  nothing  at  all     Why 

should  you  and   I   be  punished   for  your  mother's 

She  turned   on   me  indignantly.     "My  mothers 
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fault  ?  My  mother  is  the  best  woman  alive.  Twenty 
three  years  ago  my  mother  ran  away  with  youn 
Arnold  Cavendish,  the  only  son  of  Lord  Cheste 
But  I  am  as  sure  as  I  stand  here  that  they  wer 
married." 

"Then  it's  all  right,"  I  said. 

"  It's  not  all  right :  I  have  no  proof,  not  a  scraj 
Listen  to  the  whole  story,  and  you  will  understanc 
They  went  to  Switzerland  for  the  honeymoon.  H 
was  a  great  Alpine  climber,  it  was  in  the  family 
There  he  came  across  his  uncle,  who  was  a  greatc 
climber  even  than  himself.  One  morning  my  fathc 
and  his  uncle,  the  present  Lord  Chester " 

"  The  '  Glacier '  ? "  I  interrupted 

" Yes,  I  believe  that  is  what  he  is  called- 

set  out  on  a  perilous  ascent,  taking  no  guide,  whil 
my  mother  remained  in  a  small  hotel  at  the  foot  of  th 
mountain  in  a  fever  of  anxiety.  My  father  never  cam 
back  from  that  climb,  his  body  was  never  discovere< 
When  the  news  was  brought  to  my  mother  sh 
fainted,  they  thought  she  was  dead.  For  a  whol 
day  she  lay  unconscious,  and  when  she  came  slow! 
back  to  life  her  memory  was  gone,  her  mind  was  a 
absolute  blank.  She  could  not  tell  how  she  came  t 
Switzerland  or  who  came  with  her.  She  could  te 
nothing  of  her  past  life. 

"Old  Lord  Chester  died  a  few  months  later, 
have  heard  that  the  shock  of  his  son's  mysteriou 
death  helped  to  kill  him,  but  I  have  no  know 
ledge  of  that,  for  it  was  before  I  was  bom.  Th 
present  Lord  Chester,  the  uncle,  came  into  the  whol 
property.  He  made  an  allowance  of  two  hundred 
year  to  my  mother,  but  he  would  never  listen  to  th< 
suggestion  that  she  was  married  to  his  nephew  ;  if  shi 
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was  he  knew  she  would  be  entitled  to  twice  as  many 
thousands. 

"  When  I  began  to  make  a  little  money  on  my  own 
account  I  refused  to  take  his  or  to  allow  my  mother 
to  take  it.  I  had  an  argument  with  Lord  Chester 
about  it.  '  Madam;  he  said,  •  I  cannot  appreciate 
your  scruples.  If  I  am  right,  your  mother  is  fairly 
entitled  to  the  annuity.  If  you  are  right,  she  is 
entitled  to  a  great  deal  more.  Then  why  refuse  to 
take  anything  ? ' 

"  But  I  did  refuse ;  and,  what's  more,  last  year  I  paid 
back  every  farthing  with  interest.  Lord  Chester  took 
my  cheque  without  another  word  of  protest  and  sent 
me  the  receipt.  Long  ago  I  used  to  feel  certain  that 
some  day  I  would  vindicate  my  mother's  character 
and  my  own,  but  latterly  I  have  lost  all  hope." 

"Don't  lose  all  hope.     Let  me  help  you.    Will 
you  have  me  succeed?" 
"  What  is  the  use  of  talking  of  that  ? " 
"  But  will  you  ?  " 

"  When  you  succeed,  ask  me  again." 
I  left  her  with  my  brain  in  a  whirl  of  delight,  and 
on  my  way   home    I    bought   a   ruby   brooch    for 
Gertrude,  who  wasn't  in  the  least  surprised  with 
what  I  had  to  tell  her. 

"  Of  course  I  knew  the  whole  story  before,"  she 
said  sedately;  "but  I  wanted  Margery  to  tell  you 
herself,  that  she  might  know  I  hadn't  told." 

For  days  I  puzzled  over  the  problem  that  cvtry 
day  grew  more  perplexing.  I  had  not  the  least 
notion  how  to  begin  until  at  Gertrude's  suggestion 
Beck  was  called  into  council. 

"I  know  the  'Glacier'  pretty  well,"  I  said  as  I 
concluded  the  story;  "he  was  a  wonderful  climber 
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in  his  day.  Always  as  cool  as  an  icicle,  that's 
why  he  is  called  the  'Glacier,'  I  suspect,  but  h< 
has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  honest 
men  in  England.  I  confess  I  believe  in  him.  A 
man  does  not  get  a  reputation  without  deserving  it.' 

"  He  must  be  very  honest  or  very  clever,"  agreed 
Beck. 

"  I  hate  him  I "  cried  Gertrude.  "  I  met  him  once, 
and  I  hate  him ! " 

"  But  why  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  There  is  no  why.  Just  a  woman's  reason,  I  do 
because  I  do." 

"Well,  you  see,  Charlie."  Beck  went  on  quietly— 
he  always  appears  to  take  Gertrude's  side  in  a 
dispute— "if  young  Cavendish  was  married  Lord 
Chester  must  know  about  it.  He  knew,  I  presume, 
that  his  nephew  was  staying  at  the  hotel  as  a 
married  man.  He  was  out  every  other  day  on  the 
mountain  with  him,  and  it  is  absurd  to  think  he  did 
not  question  him  about  the  girl.  If  he  was  married 
Lord  Chester  knew  it,  if  he  was  not  married  your 
quest  is  over  before  it  begins." 

"  All  right,"  I  said  impatiently,  "  have  it  your  own 
way.  But  just  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do,  for  I  must  be 
doing  something." 

"  We  have  got  three  points  to  start  from,"  said 
Beck.  "First,  Lord  Chester  is  probably  the  only 
livmg  man  who  knows  what  we  want  to  know.  We 
may  get  something  out  of  him,  though  I  doubt  it. 
Seco.dly,  we  may  find  out  where  Arnold  Cavendish 
was  just  before  he  was  married ;  and  thirdly,  we  may 
find  something  to  help  us  in  Switzerland.  Now 
which  of  the  three  beats  do  you  prefer,  Charlie? 
Will  you  look  up  Lord  Chester,  who  is  in  Paris  at 
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"Lord  Chester,"  I  said,  after  a  pause.  "I'm  not 
keen  on  the  job.  but  I'd  never  be  able  to  hunt  up  a 
twenty-five-year-old  trail."  ^ 

"All  right,"  Beck  answered  cheerily-I  think  that 
was  what  he  wanted  me  to  say-"  you  may  start  at 

IZ\-    ,"!.  u  "°^  *f  y°"  *°  ^  ""*'°"«;  whatever 
else  his  lordship  is,  he  is  keen  as  a  razor" 

As  I  said  before,  I  always  liked  Lord  Chester:  I 
never  l.ked  him  so  well  as  when  we  came  to  break- 
fast together  at  the  Continental  Hotel,  Paris.  A 
handsome  middle,  aged  man,  clean  shaven  and 
grey  haired,  with  strong  chin  and  mouth  and  clear 

Hmber''^"'  ^  **"'"  ^'  *  '^*^'    '''"^  ^'  '*'^'S^*  ^"^ 

He  was  so  friendly  that  I  felt  there  was  no  need  to 

beat  about  the  bush.      Before  we  had  finished  our 

aromatic    coffee  and    crisp,  flaky    rolls-the    most 

tn '°"r  M  "'^'''  A"  '^'  ^°^^^-^«  ^«r«  talking 
freely  of  Margery  Glenmore  and  her  fortunes.  It 
was  his  lordship  who  began  it.    He  had  heard,  he  said 

and  T"'  J"?  u''"'^°"  connecting  my  name  and  hers.' 
and  desired  to  be  quite  frank  with  me.     If  there  was 

T/r.^^  ^u""  '■"'"°"''  ^  *^"^  '^^  "ght  to  know  all 

^^^UA  /'"k  •"'  ^^°"'  '^^  ^•'•^-  O^  ^^"'•se  I  felt 
impelled  to  be  equally  frank. 

"  I  want  to  marry  her,"  I  said,  "  but  she  won't  have 
me  on  account  of  her  antecedents." 

"  That's  bad  "  agreed  his  lordship  gravely.    He  did 

not  explain  whether  it  was  my  proposal  or  her  refusal 

hat  was  bad.    "  Miss  Glenmore.  as  she  calls  herself. 

is  a  very  determined  young  lady  when  she  makes  up 

her  mind.     It  is  a  sad  story.     I  suppose  she  told  you 
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as  far  as  she  knows  it.    By  mere  accident   I   ra 

across  my  nephew.    I  knew  him  as  a  reckless  climbe; 

I  had  some  reputation  for  caution  and  experieno 

and   I   actually  forced   my  companionship  on  hinr 

Only  by  the  merest  chance  I  heard  of  the  younj 

lady  staying  with  him;   he   never  once  mentione( 

her  name  to   me,  and  dissuaded  me  from  comini 

to  his  hotel.      Naturally  I  refrained  from  intrudinj 

on  his  confidence,  but  I  had  my  suspicions,  of  cours< 

"  It  was  snowing  hard  on  the  day  the  poor  cha] 

came  to  his  death.     A  little  after  midday  we  wer 

crawling  cautiously  down  a  glacier,  he  in  front.     I 

he  had  not  refused  to  be  roped  we  would  have  botl 

been  smashed  or  neither— neither,  I  fancy.     We  ha< 

just  come  to  the  steepest  part  of  the  glacier  when 

I  could  just  see  him  dimly  a  few  yards  in  front  o 

me  in  the  snow.     Suddenly  he  began  to  glide  awaj 

into  the  white  obscurity ;  his  figure  grew  fainter  ant 

fainter,  a  vague  shadow  through  the  snow,  then  then 

was  an  awful  yell  and  he  disappeared.    With  the  hel{ 

of  my  ice-axe  I  crept  to  the  edge  of  the  crevasse.     Ii 

was  hundreds  of  feet  deep  and  very  narrow.     I  gol 

round  one  end  and  safe  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain 

Next  morning  I  came  back  with  two  guides,  and 

ropes,  but  they  shirked  going  down  the  crevasse,  and 

they  would  not  let  me  go  down.      It  was  snowing 

all  night ;  there  was  not  the  slightest  chance,  they 

said,  of  recovering  the  body. 

"  The  rest  you  probably  know :  the  body  was  never 
found ;  the  poor  lady— very  beautiful  she  was— lost 
her  memory  by  the  shock ;  the  daughter,  when  she 
came  to  the  use  of  reason,  or  unreason,  seemed  to  take 
a  violent  prejudice  against  myself  because  I  could  not 
prove  a  marriage.    Perhaps  it  was  only  natural ;  there 
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rm.\*''^  ^'*  of  money  and  a  lot  of  land  which  all 

Share  if  the  marriage  could   be  proved,  and  I    of 
course   would   be  the  loser.      Yet  I  sw^ar  to  you 
Kirwood.  I  would  have  proved  it  if  I  could" 

wat^thaTirhlf  °"''  '^l'  ^  ^^''""'^  ^''"''  '  There 
bLlLf  A.  h  ''°"*  ^"^  '"^"""'"  '^^'  compelled 
belief  At  his  request  I  stayed  on  a  few  daVs  in 
Pans,  because  he  thought  he  would  be  able  to  Jt 
across  with  me  to  Switzerland,  and  show  me  fhe 
very  scene  of  the  tragedy. 

panion  He  knew  Paris  as  the  bee  knows  the  hive 
It  was  blazing  hot  that  year  in  the  great,  clean  green 
and  white  city,  blue  sky.  dazzling  sunshine,  and  still 
an- that  panted  with  heat.    But  Lord  Chester,  in  ligh 

glacier.  Perhaps  that  was  how  he  earned  his  nick- 
name,  no  one  ever  saw  him  heated  in  body  or  temper. 

He  was  much  interested  in  Beck  and  his  mission 
to  Devonshire.  He  knew  Beck's  father,  he  said: 
one  of  the  keenest  men  that  ever  traced  a  crime 
and  caught  a  criminal  like  a  bloodhound,  rather* 
by  instinct  than  by  intellect.  I  told  him  ^ome  of 
the  exploits  of  young  Beck,  and  read  scraps  of  the 
etters  which  I  got  from  Devonshire  where  he  was 
already  hard  at  work. 

Two  days  before  the  date  that  Chester  and  I  had 
arranged  to  start  for  Switzerland.  I  had  thesharpS^ 

London     Z    '''•    ^  ""'  '^^"^  ''^"^   S-J'  f-«> 
London.    "Return    at    once.     Father    dangerously 

JJl'^tr^  !''"*  ^°  ^***=^  ^^e  ^'^^  and  boat.     I 
wired  before  I  started  "What  news?"  but  got  no 
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reply.  When  I  came  rushing  in  a  motor  fronr 
London  it  was  with  a  pang  of  delight  I  saw  th« 
governor  standing  at  the  door  waiting  for  me,  looking 
as  strong  and  as  hearty  as  ever  he  looked  in  his  life 
The  sudden  reaction  from  the  long  strain  left  mt 
quite  weak.  I  was  just  able  to  blunder  out  of  the 
motor  car,  rush  up  the  steps  and  grip  him  by  both 
hands.  In  the  hai:  I  saw  Gertrude  and  Beck 
together. 

"Beck  was  right,  as  usual,"  said  the  governor, 
"  He  was  certain  that  the  same  trick  would  be  played 
on  you  as  was  played  on  him,  and  told  us  to  expect 
you  as  quick  as  train,  boat,  and  motor  could  carry 
you  home  from  Paris." 

It  appeared  that  Beck  had  got  a  twin  telegram  to 
mine,  and  had  come  rushing  back  at  the  same  speed 
from  Devonshire.  We  talked  the  matter  over  at 
lunch,  turning  it  in  every  direction,  and  Beck  and 
Gertrude  were  certain  that  the  "  Glacier"  had  played 
the  trick.  I  refused  to  believe  it,  and  tried  to  find 
some  other  solution. 

Suddenly  Gertrude  jumped  to  her  feet  with  a  cry 
of  alarm. 

"  Oh,  while  we  are  chattering  here  something  may 
have  happened  to  Margery.  I'm  sure  that  awful 
man  sent  her  a  wire  too." 

With  a  sudden  shrinking  of  heart  I  noticed  the 
look  on  Beck's  face. 

"  Do  you  think "  I  began. 

"  Your  sister  is  right,"  he  said  gravely, "  it  is  just 
the  thing  he  would  do.  I  was  an  ass  not  to  suspect 
it  before.     We  must  start  at  once." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  the  motor  was  rushing 
at  double  regulation  speed  to  London.    Straight  to 
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the  theatre  we  drove,  and  were  lucky  enough  to  find 
the  manager  in  his  office.  His  good-humoured  face 
wore  a  worried  look,  which  brightened  as  be  recoe- 
nised  us  as  friends  of  his  leading  lady. 

"Welconrie."    he    said,    swinging    round    on    his 
revolving  chair  from  a  table  littered  with  papers  and 
play  bills,  at  which  he  was  seated.    "What  news  of 
Miss  Glenmore?" 
My  heart  went  down  to  my  boots. 
•'That's  what  we  have  come  to  find  out,"  I  faltered. 
Then  that's  what  I  can't  tell  you,"  he  retorted 
more  worried  than  before.    "All  I  know  is  that  she 
went  off  yesterday  just  before  the  rehearsal,  leaving 
a  message  with  her  maid  that  she  couldn't  play  that 
night.     I  had  to  put  on  her  understudy  at  the  last 
moment,  and  she  made  a  mess  of  the  part.     I  would 
not  mind  if  it  were  anybody  else,  but  Miss  Glenmore 
never  before  missed  a  rehearsal  or  a  performance. 
I  could  get  nothing  out  of  the  maid,  perhaps  you'd 
try  your  luck.     She  is  in  Miss  Glenmore's  dressing- 
room  at  the  present  moment." 

Very  little  was  to  be  got  out  of  the  maid,  a  slim 
quiet  girl,  with  straw-coloured  hair  and  faint  blue 
eyes,  who  was  plainly  devoted  to  her  mistress  and 
very  anxious  about  her. 

Margery  had  come  early  for  a  dress  rehearsal  of 
her  part,  a  gay  young  widow  in  a  society  comedy. 
She  had  just  got  into  her  gorgeous  stage  dress  when 
tJie  telephone  bell  rang  loudly,  and  she  ran  to  it. 

The  maid  thought  from  the  tone  of  her  mistress's 
voice  that  she  was  frightened.  "  Yes,  yes,"  she  said 
at  the  end,  "  I'll  start  at  once." 

She  waited  only  to  get  her  purse,  to  throw  her 
motor  coat  over  her  costume,  and  was  off.     "  Tell 
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Mr  Mandeville."  she  said  to  the  maid  as  she  rushed 
out, "  that  I'm  called  away  on  urgent  business,  and 
that  I  won't  be  back  for  the  rehearsal  or  the  per- 
formance to-night.     I  shall  wire  to  him." 

That  was  the  last  that  was  seen  of  her ;  she  never 
wired. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE  "GLACIER" 

BECK  glanced  round  the  room  with  keen  eyes  that 
took  m  everything.    The  receiver  of  the  te^eohone 

he"Jafd'"  *'"'°''  '"■*''"  '^'  ^''  ^^^*«d  off  to  Pari,." 

"  To  Paris !    But  why  to  Paris  ?  " 

"  She  knew  you  were  there  ?  " 

"Of  course." 
^J'  Then  she  is  gone  in  obedience  to  a  message  from 

"ThllVn^^fJ;"^"'''  '^''''  '  ^°'  "'«^  th-- 

«  I'm  n    .  •     I  ".'"*  ^O""  J^'*'"S'"  I  said. 

your  sister  wJatafd  "c"       ""  """"""^  '"■'  "•" 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  ?  " 

"  I  will  make  quite  sure." 

He  took  up  the  telephone  receiver  and  in  a 
moment  or  two  got  on  to  Mrs  Gienmo^.         '"  * 
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In 


"  Are  you  there  ? "  I  heard.  "  Yes,  Mrs  Glenmorc 
it  is  I,  Beck.    Is  Miss  Glenmore  at  home?  " 

There  was  a  long  pause,  a  full  minute,  and  Beck' 
soothing  voice  was  heard  again. 

"  All  right,  there  is  nothing  to  be  the  least  uneas; 
about.  Yes,  Lord  Kirwood  is  here.  We  think  w 
know  why  she  has  gone.  We  are  starting  for  Parij 
Yes,  certainly,  we  will  wire  you  at  once  when  w 
see  her.    Good-bye."    And  he  rang  off. 

"  Miss  Glenmore,"  he  explained  to  me,  "  wired  he 
mother  that  she  was  called  away  to  Paris ;  she  hope( 
to  be  back  to-morrow,  that's  to-day — she  would  sta; 
at  the  Continental  Hotel— that's  your  hotel— an( 
would  write.  She  has  not  written,  and  I  have 
notion  she  will  not  come  back  for  some  time  unles 
we  go  for  her." 

"Why,  Paul,  you  don't  think " 

"  I  don't  think  anything,  man,  I  don't  know  wha 
to  think.  Don't  let  yourself  get  into  that  state  o 
you  will  be  no  more  use  than  a  hysterical  girl,  am 
we  will  want  all  our  wits  about  us  to  deal  witl 
Lord  Chester.    Will  you  come  to  Paris  ? " 

"  Of  course." 

"  Then  let  us  have  a  bit  of  dinner,  we  have  an  hou 
for  it.  Your  sister  had  our  travelling  bags  put  int 
the  motor,  she  had  an  idea  we  would  want  to  travt 
somewhere.    There  is  nothing  to  do  for  an  hour." 

Beck  ate  a  hearty  dinner,  and  forced  me  to  eat 
little,  though  I  found  it  hard  to  touch  a  morsel,  but 
glass  or  two  of  champagne  put  life  into  me.     I  kep 
on  looking  at  my  watch  like  a  fussy  woman,  and  w 
were  nearly  half  an  hour  too  soon  for  our  train. 

In  the  train  Beck  told  me  he  had  been  getting  o 
famously  in  Devonshire  when  the  wire  called  hir 
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jrdL."*  '"°"".^*^"  ^•"'^•^  ^^'^^  Margery's  father 
had  been  on  a  fishing  excursion  just  befor^his  run 
away  marriage,  and  he  had  found  the  woman  with 

"  Quite  sure.  The  whole  plan  is  his.  He  wanted 
^  get  me  out  of  Devon,  and  I  fear  the  scenrtonl 
be  so  hot  when  I  get  back  there  again,  and  he  wanted 
to  get  you  out  of  Paris  before  Misf  Gl^more  arrTved 
Don  t  get  mto  the  fidgets  again ;  she  will  comraJl 
right,  never  you  fear." 

From  the  station  in  Paris  we  rattled  and  baneed 

'"  \'''M?P~^"  *=°"'^  "°'  ^'^  *  taxi-over  hS!: 
rough  cobble-stones,  through  the  worst  paved  streets 
m  the  world,  to  the  Continental  Hotel. 

Our   brief  interview   with    the    hall    porter    was 
emmently  unsatisfactory.    "But  yes."  he  said.    "A 
lady  and  gentleman  had  called  yesterday  to  enquire  for 
Lord  Kirwood.     I  told  them  that  Lord  Kirwood  had 
gone,  and  they  drove  away.     I  know  nothing  more  " 
A  question  or  two  identified  the  lady  as  Margery 
Glenmore.    Her  companion  was  a  handsome,  well- 
dressed  man  of  about  thirty  or  thirty-five.  with  dark 
moustache.    "  Most  certainly  a  Frenchman." 
We  must  try  back!"  cried  Beck. 
This  tinie  we  were  lucky  enough  to  catch  a  taxi 
and  were  back  m  the  station  in  less  than  half  the 
time  It  took  us  to  come  from  it. 

"  qo^l^    f  ?v*"   .? V  °"'*    *°   interview  the   porters. 

Some  of  them."  he  said,  "must  have  noticed  that 
gorgeous  dress.  We  will  go  right  through  them ;  it 
«  a  tough  job.  but  it  is  the  only  way  I  see." 

The  porters  were  quite  interested  and  excited.     A 
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liberal  distribution  of  francs  had  very  little  to  do  wit 
their  eagerness.  There  was  a  lady  in  the  case,  thi 
was  sufficient  to  enthuse  them.  With  much  gesticul 
tion  and  loud  questions  they  shouted  across  t) 
platform  and  gathered  in  an  eager  crowd  around  i 
They  reminded  me  of  a  swaying  swarm  of  houn< 
at  the  cover  side.  At  last  one  of  them  gave  tongv 
But  yes,  he  cried,  he  remembered  quite  well.  Mada 
was  ravishing  in  blue — she  was  a  vision  I  She  hi 
no  luggage,  but  he  carried  a  bag  for  monsieur  to  tl 
voiture.  Monsieur  was  French  beyond  doubt,  b 
madam  was  most  charming  English. 

Could  he  find  the  driver  for  us  ? 

Most  certainly.  He  came  with  us  quite  confident 
to  review  the  long  row  of  vehicles,  but  his  confident 
vanished  when  put  to  the  test.  Twice  we  passed  i 
and  down  the  line,  and  twice  he  failed  to  find  his  ma 

Then  of  a  sudden  he  plucked  off  his  cap  with  i 
angry  gesture  and  flung  it  on  the  ground. 

"  I  am  a  fool,"  he  cried.    "  The  dog ! " 

Without  a  word  more  the  porter  ran  back  the  wi 
he  had  come  along  the  line  of  carriages,  and  in 
couple  of  minutes  returned,  trotting  beside  a  voitu\ 
on  which  sat  a  dandified  young  driver  with  a  glaz( 
hat  as  shiny  as  a  black  mirror,  and  a  black  cur 
water-spaniel  planted  comfortably  on  the  seat  by  1 
side. 

"  It  was  the  dog,"  the  porter  explained.  ' 
remembered  the  dog.  Madam  admired  the  dog,  ai 
spoke  to  it  as  she  got  in.  Jean,  here,  rememlx 
madam.  It  goes  well.  Much  thanks,  monsieu 
as  Beck  gave  him  a  louis,  and  turned  to  the  driv 
who  stared  with  wide-open  eyes  at  this  magnifice 
pour  boirt. 
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•  *^**{i***  '*"'*'***•  ^*  remembered  very  well  madam 
m  the  blue  dress,  and  monsieur  her  husband  He 
drove  them  first  to  the  Continental,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Hotel  Sans  Souci,  a  small  hotel  on  the  quays. 
Monsieur  paid  him  when  he  got  out,  but  madam  gave 
him  a  five-franc  piece  for  the  dog,  behold  it  all  I 

We  had  kept  our  taxi  this  time  for  fear  of  accidents 
and  in  a  minute  more  we  were  off  to  the  Hotel  Sans 
Souci,  the  driver  and  porter  gesticulating  wildly  and 
crying  good  fortune  after  us  as  we  started. 

A  stout,  over-dressed  man,  with  big  nose  and  thick 
lips  and  an  alert  air,  received  us  at  the  door  of  the 
Hotel  Sans  Souci. 

"Yes,"  he  said  insolently.  "  I  have  good  reason  to 
remember  madam  whom  you  describe.  Madam  was 
a  thief  of  the  most  infamous," 

But  for  Beck  I  verily  believe  I  would  have  strangled 
the  scoundrel  then  and  there. 

"Easy  does  it,  Charlie,"  he  remonstrated;  "we 
have  something  else  to  do  than  thrash  insolent  hotel 
proprietors." 

My  looks  must  have  frightened  the  fellow,  for  he 
answered  Beck's  questions  more  civilly  after  that 

"But  what  do  I  know?"  he  began.  " Monsieur  and 
madam  came  to  the  hotel,  monsieur  wrote  the  names. 
M.  and  Mme.  Vandelure,  in  the  book  ;  no,  madam  did 
not  see  what  he  wrote.  Monsieur  had  a  travelline 
bag,  madam  had  no  luggage,  none  at  all.  She  went 
out  and  bought  things  when  she  came  to  the  hotel 
but  all  quite  new.  They  slept  that  night  in  different' 
rooms ;  I  thought  it  droll-different  rooms." 

Again  my  fingers  itched  to  throtUe  the  jrreasv 
scoundrel,  but  Bee 
arm. 


restraining  hand  was  on  my 
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"  In  the  morning  behold  a  lady  in  the  hotel  had 
been  robbed.  A  search  was  made.  Monsieur  had 
gone  early  in  the  morning  leaving  his  bag,  and  in 
his  bag  was  found  a  bracelet,  one  of  the  things 
robbed." 

"Madam's  door  was  locked,  but  she  opened  it 
quickly,  else  they  would  have  broken  it  in.  Of  herself 
or  her  husband  she  could  give  no  account ;  she  called 
herself  first  one  name,  then  another — she  was  Miss 
Brown  from  London,  at  last.  Of  course  she  swore 
she  was  innocent,  they  all  swear  that;  in  the  end 
the  affair  was  for  the  police  and  the  magistrates, 
not  for  him." 

While  the  scoundrel  of  a  landlord,  now  thoroughly 
frightened,  was  stammering  out  his  story  I  got  a 
clear  notion  at  last  of  the  diabolical  plot  in  which 
poor  Margery  was  involved.  Alone  in  Paris,  without 
a  friend  to  turn  to,  charged  with  robbery  under 
circumstances  that  seemed  conclusive  of  her  guilt, 
no  wonder  the  frightened  girl  was  confused,  no 
wonder  she  gave  a  wrong  name.  If  we  had  not 
turned  up  in  the  nick  of  time  she  would  have  dis- 
appeared into  a  French  prison,  leaving  not  a  trace 
behind. 

By  this  time  the  unfortunate  proprietor,  who,  after 
all,  was  not  so  much  to  blame,  b^an  to  realise  that 
some  horrible  mistake  had  been  made.  He  grew 
every  moment  more  polite,  and  gave  us  all  the 
information  in  his  power. 

Beck,  like  the  real  decent  fellow  that  he  is,  left 
the  rescue  of  Mai^ery  in  my  hands.  I  knew  the 
English  Ambassador  in  Paris,  and  from  him  I  had 
a  letter  to  the  Chief  of  the  Police,  to  whom  I  told 
the   whole  story   in    confidence,  omitting  only  the 
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name  of  Lord  Chester.  Then,  with  an  order  for  her 
immediate  release  in  my  pocket,  I  darted  off  to  the 
prison  where  my  unfortunate  girl  was  confined 

I  found  her  in  tears,  frightened  to  death  by  the 
horror  through  which  she  had  passed.  Having  been 
pestered  for  two  long  hours  by  a  magistrate  to 
make  her  confess  her  guilt,  of  which  he  assumed 
there  could  be  no  possible  doubt,  she  had  been  sent 

?u'°w*''  *"*"  "^'^  *"  assurance  of  conviction. 

The  Margery  that  I  found  in  that  narrow  cell 
was  not  in  the  least  like  the  Margery  I  had  ioarned 
to  love:  the  woman  of  ge  .,s,  mistress  of  herself 
and  of  all  passion,  who  hek  crowds  breathless  and 
enthralled.  Yet  I  felt  I  never  loved  that  stately 
queenly  woman  half  as  well  as  the  new  Margery 
the  weeping,  pitiful  girl  who  clung  to  me  so  appeal' 
ingly  for  protection. 

Beck  effaced  himself  while  we  had  a  delightful 
i^tt-i-tZ/e  lunch  at  the  Continental.  Between 
sobbmg  and  laughing,  always  on  the  verge  of  both 
but  never  quite  tumbling  over,  she  told  me  the 
whole  story. 

Really,  there  was  very  little  to  tell  that  Beck  had 
not  already  anticipated,  or  that  I  did  not  already 
know.  She  could  have  sworn  the  voice  on  the 
telephone  was  mine.  She  thought  she  knew  my 
voice  well,  she  said  with  a  quick,  shy  look  quite  new 
from  her,  which  set  my  heart  thumping.  The  voice 
begged  her  to  start  at  once  for  Paris,  and  she  obeyed 
-that  was  all.  At  Calais  she  was  met  by  a  dis- 
tinguished-looking  Frenchman,  who  gave  his  name 
as  GusUve  Durand,  and  told  her  he  had  been  deputed 
by  me  to  look  after  her.  He  had  been  most  attentive, 
and  she  had  never  for  a  moment  dreamt  of  doubting 
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him.  At  the  Continental  he  told  her  they  had  left 
a  message  that  they  were  to  go  to  the  Sans  Soud 
to  wait  for  me. 

When  she  came  to  tell  of  the  morning  and  all 
those  excited  French  people  clamouring  round  her 
and  shouting  "thief!"  at  her,  the  memory  of  all 
she  suffered,  the  unutterable  fear  and  shame  of  it, 
proved  too  much  for  her.  At  last  she  went  over 
the  vei^e,  on  which  she  had  balanced  so  long,  and 
burst  into  tears,  and  I  had  to  coax  and  pet  her  back 
into  good  humour.  Then  I  felt  for  the  first  time 
that  there  might  after  all  be  some  truth  in  that 
astounding  statement  of  Gertrude's  that  she  loved 
me. 

It  was  a  delightful  journey  back  to  London.  Beck 
proved  an  admirable  chaperon  ;  he  saw  to  everything, 
and  was  never  in  the  way,  never  out  of  it.  On  board 
the  boat,  when  Margery  went  to  lie  down  for  a  little. 
I  got  the  chance  of  thanking  him. 

"  I'll  help  you  with  your  girl,"  I  said,  "  if  ever  you 
want  help." 

He  looked  at  me  queerly  for  a  moment  before  he 
answered :  "  All  right.    Mind,  I'll  hold  you  to  that." 

We  had  hardly  arrived  in  London  when  Beck 
made  a  dash  for  Devonshire,  but  he  was  back  in 
town  in  a  few  days. 

'•  As  I  thought,"  he  said,  the  same  evening  in  the 
small  smoking-room  where  Gertrude  had  forced 
herself  against  my  protest ;  "as  I  said.  The  old 
landlady  was  spirited  away,  she  has  vanished  into 
space.  I  fDund  out,  however,  that  Mrs  Glenmore's 
maiden  name  was  Spring,  Nellie  Spring,  the  doctor's 
only  daughter,  a  wild,  frolicsome  girl — could  you 
ever  imagine  it  now? — who  walked  and  fished  with 
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the  young  lordling  and  finally  ran  away  with  him. 
I  could  find  no  record  or  even  rumour  of  the  marriaije 
in  the  locality,  and  I  think  it  is  useless  to  try  further. 
My  next  move  is  to  Switzerland,  where  the  accident 
occurred." 

"  Accident?"  interrupted  Gertrude. 

"Well,  we  will  call  it  so  for  the  present;  we 
may  have  always  to  call  it  so.  I  have  been 
reading  a  lot  about  glaciers,  their  tricks  and  ways, 
and  I've  got  a  notion  in  my  head  that  may  come 
to  something." 

"  I  can  help  you  there,"  I  interposed.  "  I  have 
minute  directions  and  a  map  of  the  place  which 
Lord  Chester  gave  me  when  he  never  dreamed  we 
could  suspect  him." 

"Indeed,"  saiH  Beck  dryly.  "Since  you  told  me 
his  lordship's  story  I  have  looked  up  the  account 
of  the  accident  in  an  old  file  of  the  Times  at  the 
British  Museum.  It  mentions  quite  a  different 
locality." 

"Charlie  is  a  fool,"  was  Gertrude's  disrespectful 
comment.  "I  believe  he  still  trusts  that  cold- 
blooded murderer.  Margery  ought  to  marry  you 
instead  of  him  if  you  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mystery." 

"And  if  she  won't?"  asked  Beck  lightly. 

"  Perhaps  some  one  else  will." 

"  Is  that  a  promise  ? " 

"  No,  only  a  prophecy." 

"When  you  two  are  done  talking  nonsense,"  I 
interrupted,  "Beck  might  tell  us  when  he  intends 
to  start." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  it  is  nonsense  ?  "  asked  Beck. 

"Of  course  it  is,"  said   Gertrude.    "I  apologise 
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for  calling  you  a  fool  just  now,  Charlie ;  you  are  as 
wise  as  an  owl  in  daylight" 

Beck  was  nearly  a  week  in  Switzerland  before  we 
had  a  line  from  him.  Then  there  came  a  long  letter 
which  I  found  a  bit  puzzling ;  but  Gertrude,  to  whom 
I  read  it,  and  who  indeed  finally  captured  it,  insisted 
that  it  was  as  clear  as  daylight 

"My  dear  Charlie,"  he  wrote,  "I  think  I  have 

found  something  at  last     This  is  a  glorious  place, 

close  up  to  the  snow  line,  with  Alps  a:I  round  holding 

up  the  sky,  and  deep  grassy  hollows  green  as  emerald 

between.     But  I  have  had  no  time  to  look  at  the 

Alps  or  the  valleys,  I  have  been  grubbing  among  the 

glaciers.    The  great  big  one  into  whose  fathomless 

crevasse  poor  Arnold  Cavendish  fell,  pokes  its  snout 

into  the  valley  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  hotel. 

Now  I  want  you  to  understand  that  glaciers  are  not 

stationary  like  rocks  or  mountains  ;  they  are  more 

like  rivers,  and  a  valley  is  their  ocean.    Fed  by  the 

snow  on  the  hill-top  they  come  slid'ig  down,  year 

after  year,  ever  so  slowly ;  and  their  noses,  when  they 

poke  them  into  the  valley,  are  melted  off  by  the 

summer  sun,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.    Do  you  see  a 

chance  there?" 

I  turned  a  perplexed  facf  to  Gertrude,  who  for  a 
moment  looked  as  bewildered  as  myself,  then  her 
face  lighted  up,  and  she  said  "  Oh ! "  twice,  but  could 
not  be  induced  to  say  a  word  more. 

"I  want  you,"  the  letter  went  on,  "to  bring 
out  Miss  Glenmore  and  her  mother  as  soon  as 
ever  you  can,  and  vou  shall  see  what  you  shall 
see.  Could  you  induce  your  sister  to  come,  too? 
You  may  tell  her  there  is  a  good  chance  of  her 
prophecy  being  fulfilled." 
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"  What  was  your  prophecy,  Gerty  ?  What  does  he 
mean  by  that  ?  " 

"  Nothing  I  "  exclaimed  Gerty,  blushing  furiously. 
"Charlie,  I  think  your  friend  Mr  Beck  hasn't  an 
ounce  of  brains." 

"  Brains  ?  "  I  exclaimed  indignantly.  "  I  think  Beck 
is  the  cleverest  chap  I  ever  met." 

"  So  do  I,"  she  retorted,  with  true  feminine  incon- 
sistency.  and  kissed  me.  "  Of  course  I'll  go,  Charlie, 
if  you  really  want  me  to." 

I  was  thrown  a  good  bit  with  Mrs  Glenmore  on 
the  way  out  while  the  girls  were  chattering  together, 
laughing  and  blushing  and  keeping  me  out  of  their 
talk.  Poor  Mrs  Glenmore  looked  older  than  her 
years.  Her  hair  was  pure  white,  though  her  com- 
plexion was  fresh  as  a  girl's.  Placid,  and  even 
cheerful,  she  made  no  parade  of  sorrow,  but  her 
smile  was  sadder  than  another's  tears.  In  her 
beautiful  eyes  there  was  a  wistful,  hopeless  look  as 
if  she  were  trying  in  vain  to  peer  behind  the  veil 
that  hid  her  past  life  and  love  from  her  memory. 

Beck  quartered  our  party  in  a  delightful  little  hotel, 
on  whose  peaked  roofs,  gables,  and  balconies  the 
high  hills  frowned  sombrely.  Presently  we  found 
that  he  had  desecrated  the  calm  of  the  scene  by  the 
importation  of  an  army  of  workmen,  whose  picks 
rang  incessantly  on  the  great  glacier  where  it  jutted 
into  the  valley. 

Just  at  the  peak  the  surface  of  the  glacier  was 
wholly  different  from  the  blue  translucence  that 
flashed  back  the  rays  of  the  sun  farther  up  the 
mountain.  For  a  depth  of  a  few  inches  it  was 
covered  by  a  coating  of  congealed  snow  with  a 
myriad  minute  air  bubbles,  that  rendered  it  white 
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and  opaque  as  muffed  glass.  Beck's  workmen  wen 
employed  m  clearing  off-  this  white  coating  for  j 
stretch  of  about  a  hundred  yards  or  so  from  th< 
blue  transparent  surface  below. 

"Lifting  the  veil,  he  called  it,  but  he  refused  t< 
allow  any  of  the  party  to  inspect  the  operation.  S< 
we  skated  on  a  high-lying  lake,  and  tobogganed  on  i 
neighbourmg  slope,  and  even  condescended  to  slidinc 
and  snowballing,  and  we  all  enjoyed  ourselves  amaz 
ingly;  all  except  Mrs  Glenmore.  who  showed  a 
strange  puzzled  restlessness  ever  since  she  had  got 
into  the  magic  circle  of  the  hills. 

One  morning  while  the  glacier  and  snow-covered 
hills  st.ll  shone  like  leagues  of  jewels,  topaz,  ruby, 
diamond,  m  the  glowing  dawn.  Beck  came  to  my 
room.  He  looked  excited  and  worried  as  I  had 
seldom  seen  him  before. 

"What's  happened?"  I  asked. jumping  out  of  my 
bed.    "You're  up  early." 

"I've  not  slept  at  all,"  he  answered.    "All  last 
night  my  men  were  at  work  by  moonlight.    Early 
this  morning  I  found  what  I  was  looking  for,  and  now 
1  m  horribly  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  about  it " 
"  Can  I  help  at  all  ?  " 

"  No,  I  will  take  my  own  risks.  I  only  want  you 
after  breakfast  to  bring  the  ladies,  especially  Mrs 
Cjlenmore.  to  where  we  have  been  working.  God 
grant  all  may  go  well!" 

We  ate  little  breakfast  that  morning,  any  of  us  •  we 
were  burning  with  feverish  curiosity  about  Beck's 
discovery.  I  don't  think  any  one  of  us  guessed  what 
It  really  was. 

We  found  him  before  us  on  the  first  slope  of  the 
glacier,  where  the  white  ice  had  been  stripped  from 
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the  long  spur  that  jutted  into  the  valley,  till  it 
gleamed  dark  blue,  clear  as  glass  in  the  sunshine. 
At  one  spot,  about  half  way  up  the  clear  space  of  ice, 
the  workmen  were  clustered,  Beck  amongst  them, 
and  hid  the  surface  from  our  view.  All  four  we 
climbed  up  to  the  group,  Mrs  Glenmore  first,  an 
agony  of  strained  expectancy  in  her  eyes.  Then  at 
a  word  from  Beck  the  living  curtain  fell  away  and 
we  saw. 

Through  the  clear  blue  crystal  we  saw  the  figure 
of  a  young  man,  lying  prone  on  his  back,  with  his 
arms  flung  out  as  if  in  peaceful  sleep.  Marvellously 
life-like  he  seemed  under  the  transparent  covering 
searched  by  the  strong  light  of  the  morning  sun. 
The  dark  curls  clung  crisply  round  the  white  fore- 
head, the  dark  eyes,  wide  open,  looked  out  at  us. 
I  have  heard  that  a  dying  man's  last  agony  is  frozen 
on  the  face  of  the  corpse.  It  was  not  so  here.  If 
this  man  had  met  his  awful  death  with  fear  or  pain 
the  passion  had  passed  with  his  dying,  his  young 
face  was  tranquil  as  a  child's.  But  through  the 
bosom  of  his  rough  tweed  jacket  half  the  blade  of 
a  long  knife  stuck  out,  all  red  with  rust,  and  on  the 
cloth  round  the  knife  there  was  a  wide  blotch  of 
more  vivid  red. 

At  the  first  glance  my  eyes  turned  instinctively 
from  the  face  of  the  dead  husband  to  the  living  wife. 
No  words  can  tell  what  I  saw  there.  All  her  life 
was  in  her  eyes  that  were  fixed  on  his  face.  After 
long  years  he  had  come  back  to  her  of  a  sudden  as 
she  had  last  seen  him.  A  quarter  of  a  century  had 
passed  making  no  change.  He  was  the  young  lover- 
husband  who  had  lain  by  her  side  the  night  before 
the  tragedy;  she,  the  girl-bride  who  had  watched 
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for  his  waking  with  patient  love.  For  one  happy 
moment  time  had  rolled  back  and  death  had  restored 
Its  victim,  and  young  life  and  love  with  all  its  iovs 
were  opened  to  her  again.  ^ 

^M  w  '*''*'J  V''""  ''>'•  ''^'^  ^^'^'^  "P  her  arms  and 
would  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  but  Beck's  watchful 
eyes  were  on  her.  and  Beck's  strong  arms  caught  her 
as  sne  fell. 

The  event  justified  his  daring.  The  daughter,  who 
was  alone  w.th  the  mother  when  she  reco;ered 
^rJ^  »^oon  late  in  the  day.  came  to  us  with 
the  good  news  that  her  memory  was  restored.  It 
had  come  back  with  a  clearness  that  was  almost 
miraculous;  she  was  like  one  waking  from  a  dream. 
Every  incident  of  her  life  from  her  childhood  to 
her    girlhood,   every    detail    of   their    wooing   and 

reSy."""'  "''"''  ^''  "  •'  ''^^^  ''^^  ^^^PP^""" 
They  had  been  quietly  married  in  London.  Her 
husband,  she  declared,  always  carried  the  certificate 
of  the  marriage  in  his  pocket-book,  and  so  it  proved 
Poor  lady,  when  the  first  burst  of  passionate  grief 
was  over,  she  was  happier  than  ever  her  daughter  had 
seen  her  before.     I  hardly  knew  her  for  the  same 

they  had  lost  that  pitiful  look  of  wistful  helplessness  • 
she  had  come  back  into  the  real  world  of  memory! 
hope,  gnef,  and  joy.  ' 

Meanwhile  the  work  of  the  evacuation  of  the 

and  buried  quietly  in  the  little  Catholic  graveyard 
of  the  district  But  quiet  as  the  burial  w!^  somS 
thing  of  the  strange  incident  must  have  leaked  out 
mto  the  press.     A  few  days  later  we  read  in  the 
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Paris  edition  of  the  Nm,  York  Htraid  iht  followinff 
paragraph  :— 

"TERRIBLE   MOTOR  ACCIDENT 

"We  regret  to  announce  that  Lord  Chester,  who 
had  been  some  months  resident  in  Paris,  yesterday 
met  his  death  in  a  terrible  motor  accident.  His 
lordship  who  was  a  very  expert  driver,  went  out 
alone.  He  seems  to  have  lost  control  of  his  machine 
in  some  unaccountable  fashion.  While  at  full  speed 
It  struck  against  a  telegraph  post.  The  motor  was 
kilSl "  *^*  unfortunate   nobleman   instantly 

There  was  a  hush  while  1  read  the  bald  paragraph 
at  breakfast,  for  we  all  knew  why  Lord  Chester  had 
died. 

"God  pardon  his  soul,"  murmured  the  woman 
whom  he  had  most  wronged,  and  my  own  sweet 
Margery  softly  whispered  "Amen." 

It  was  later  in  the  day,  in  the  glow  of  the  soft 
sunset  that  filled  the  earth  with  radiance  and  rapture 
of  heaven,  that  she  shyly  confessed  her  love  and 
promised  to  be  mine. 

The  day  before  our  return,  while  I  was  sitting  near 
the  window  with  Gertrude  absorbed  in  the  glorious 
view  that  seemed  somehow  an  int^ral  part  of  my 
life  never  to  be  forgotten,  Beck  came  slowly  into  the 
room.  Gertrude  started  to  her  feet  and  would  have 
gone,  but  he  stopped  her.  "  Please  don't  go,"  he  said, 
and  she  stayed.  Again  I  wondered  why  Gertrude  did 
not  like  Beck,  why  she  was  so  anxious  to  get  out 
when  he  came  in. 

"  Charlie,"  he  said, "  do  you  remember  you  promised 
to  help  me  whenever  I  was  in  love,  if  I  needed  help?  " 
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"I  remtmber,"  I  said,  wondering  why  Gertrude 
was  blushing.  "How  can  I  help  you?  Do  I  know 
the  girl?" 

"  Yes,"  he  answered, "  you  do  know  the  girl.  That's 
not  it  exactly ;  strange  to  say,  the  girl  has  consented 
conditionally." 

"  Who  is  she,  anyway  ?  " 

"Charlie, you  are  a  fool,"  said  Gertrude,  blushing 
more  than  ever. 

Then  with  a  shock  of  surprise  the  truth  came 
to  me. 

"OhI"  I  cried,  "is  that  it?" 
Gertrude  nodded. 

"Yes,"  said  Beck,  "that's  it.  I  want  you  to  help 
me  with  Lord  Stanton.  I  fear  he  may  be  dis- 
appointed,  angry  even." 

"So  far  as  that  is  concerned,"  I  said,  "I  often 
talked  about  Gertrude's  marriage  with  the  governor. 
He  thought  you  were  in  love  with  her." 

"And  you?"  asked  Gerty  sharply. 

"  Oh,  I  told  him  it  was  pure  nonsense." 

"Wise  you  I" 

'•But  what  did  Lord  Stanton  say?"  asked  Paul. 

"He  said  he  hoped  sincerely  Gertrude  would 
marry  young  Beck,  that  there  was  no  man  in  the 
world  to  whom  he  would  sooner  give  her  •  and  I 
say  the  same,  old  chap." 
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